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News  from  tHe  Tobacco  Towns 


South  Windsor 

The  following  sales  have  recently 
been  made:  Newton  and  Shepard  to 
Spitzer,  Charles  Covell  to  Wildraan, 
John  White  to  Bogan,  George  Mallan- 
ite  and  William  DriscoU  to  Halpin  at 
prevailing  prices. 

At  present  writing  the  crops  of  F.  B. 
Kockwell,  A.  S.  Clapp,  D.  O'Brien, 
M.  Donovan,  W.  P.  Bissell,  Michael 
McGrath  and  Troy  Bros,  are  the  only 
ones  remaining  unsold  in  this  vicinity. 
Good,  offers  have  been  made,  but  not 
accepted. 

As  many  as  twenty  growers  have  a 
small  portion  ot  their  crops  still  on 
the  poles  awaiting  a  damp,  the  balance 
IS  assorted  ready  for  delivery.  No 
Camp  has  occurred  since  January  7, 
six  weeks  ago. 

The  crop  has  assorted  out  well  and 
will  average  from  2.5  to  30  per  cent, 
light,  and  about  the  same  medium. 
Some  sweat  is  found,  the  percentage 
varying  in  different  lots,  caused  by 
condition  of  weather  when  harvested, 
space  given  in  banging  and  means  of 
ventilation. 

A  con.siderable  number  ot  lots  have 
been  delivered  and  no  cotuplaint  on 
part  of  packer  reported.  Better 
weights  are  obtained  than  last  year  by 
two  and  three  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  Roswell  Grant. 

East  Hartford 

Edward  E.  King,  agent  for  P.  Den- 
nerlien  &  Bona  of  New  York,  ha^ 
received  a  quantity  of  tobacco  raised 
in  Suffield  at  the  firm's  warehouse  on 
Hartford  avenue. 

The  warehouses  are  now  running. 
Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather 
this  fall  the  warehouses  were  later 
than  usual  in  being  opened.  Meyer 
&  Mendlesohn,  who  purchased  Sutter 
Brothers'  warehouse  last  year,  are  em- 


ploying the  largest  number  at  present. 
Kaffenburg  of  Boston,  who  purchased 
the  Ranney  street  warehouse,  has  be- 
gun to  pack.  The  warehouses  are  a 
good  thing  for  ,  the  town  as  mostly 
local  men  are  employed  in  them  during 
the  winter  months.  A  few  more 
growers  have  completed  the  work  of 
assorting. 

East  Whately 

Quinn  Brothers  have  sold  10  acres  to 
a  New  York  party  for  18  cents  in  the 
bundle  W.  T.  Smith  sold  10  acres  of 
tobacco  to  Keete  of  Westfield,  at  13>^ 
cents  in  the  bundle. 

^/orth  Hatfield 

E.  C.  Dickinson  has  sold  his  orop  of 
12  tons  of  tobacco  to  Pairchild  of  Sun- 
derland, for  20  cents  in  the  bundle,  on 
private  terms. 

C.  B.  Dickinson  has  commenced  as- 
sorting his  crop  of  about  ten  tons. 

Bradstreet 

F.  P.  Cooley  recently  [  sold  his  to- 
bacco to  Myer  &  Mendelsohn  at  18 
cents  in  the  bundle,  about  four  acres. 

Harry  Marsh  has  placed  a  contract 
with  A.  L.  Strong  of  Hatfield  for  a  to- 
bacco barn  to  be  75x30  feet. 

Somersville 

:?  Edward  T.  Hurlburt  is  having  his 
crop  ol  tobacco  sorted  on  the  premises 
of  Albert    S.     Hurlburt    and     Charles 


Billings  — some 


acres,     which     is 


disposed  of    to  Patrick    Kief    of  West- 
field. 

Manchester 

Moses  Gebeau,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Hartman  tobacco  farm 
for  tbe  past  two  years,  has  moved  his 
family  into  the  house  at  the  rear  of 
Morton's  store  and  is  working  for 
Edward  Giiswold. 


Tariffville 

The  Havana  crop  of  The  Connecticut 
Tobacco  Corporation  has  been  sold  to 
(,'rump  Brothers  of  Chicago,  the 
grower  assorting.  The  price  is  said  to 
be  35  cents,  assorted. 

Granby    Station 

Fuller  and  Halladay  of  Suffield  have 
bought  the  Havana  and  Broadleaf 
crops  of  Indian  Head  Plantations,  Inc. 

Feeding    Hills 

Edmond  Smith  will  iiu„  up  about 
ten  acres  of  new  framework  this  season 
and  increase  his  acreage  ot  tobacco 
under  cloth  to  40  acres.  The  seed  used 
ia  described  as  a  hybrid  Broadleaf. 

^iaubuc 

W.  H.  Myers  has  finished  assorting 
his  crop  of  tobacco. 

Kutinsky,  Adler  &  Company  have 
purchased  E.  B.  Hodge's  crop  of  to- 
bacco. 

Lancaster    Sweating 

Several  of  the  largest  packers  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  have  perma- 
nently adopted  the  bulk  process  of 
sweating  their  new  goods  and  these  are 
very  busy  now.  They  have  been  doing 
this  for  years,  much  to  their  profit  and 
advantage.  There  is  rarely  any  loss 
from  rot  or  white  vein,  and  this  to- 
bacco is  ready  for  the  market  many 
months  before  that  put  away  in  the 
old  fashioned  way  is  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. 

When  It  costs  a  large  packer  from 
•12,000  to  $10,000,  as  it  has  done  in 
years  past,  to  overhaul  their  case- 
sweated  tobacco  and  throw  out  the 
damaged  portions,  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  irresistible  appeal  in  favor  of  the 
bulk-sweating  process.  It  costs  some- 
thing to  install  such  a  plant,  but  it 
pays  in  the  long  run,  and  pays  well. 
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THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOBACCO    GROWER 


Agitation  in  Australia 

Sydney     Bulletin     Urges     Government     Control 
of    tHe    Tobacco    Industry 


IT  looks  as  if  state  sociiilisra  in  Aus- 
tralia would  swallow  up  the  to- 
bacco industry.  The  ngitators  who 
favor  the  change  have  been  strongly 
re-enforced  by  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  the 
leading  journal  of  the  antipodes,  which 
in  a  late  issue  pulished  the  following 
article: 

The  Federal  senate  select'committee 
has  a  task  like  that  of  drawing  an 
alligator's  teeth  in  seeking  to  elicit 
from  the  agents  and  officials  of  the  to- 
bacco trust  the  facts  about  the  organi- 
zation. The  trust  represents  itself  as 
quite  an  innocent  affair — in  fact,  not  a 
trust  at  all:  but  it  has  a  remarkably 
strong  objection  to  allowing  its  inno- 
cence to  be  investigated.  One  of  its 
servants  has,  indeed,  sought  a  legal 
cloak  to  the  policy  of  evasion  and  con- 
cealment, striving  to  maintain  that 
the  Australian  Parliament  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  make 
such  an  inijuiry  as  that  now  being  held 
into  the  tobacco  trade.  The  conten- 
tion seems  to  be  an  utterly  hopeless 
one.  Tbat  it  should  be  raised  is  a 
proot  of  the  extra  anxiety  of  the  busi- 
ness magnates  to  keep  from  the  public 
eye  the  facts  as  to  their  combination, 
or  even  the  fact  that  there  is  a  eomliu- 
ation  at  all.  But  there  is  leally  very 
little  to  fear  from  this  coyness.  It  is 
not  strictly  necessary  that  the  trust 
should  be  convicted  out  of  its  own 
mouth.  Ample  evidence  can  be 
gathered  from  many  other  quarters, 
both  as  to  the  existence  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combine. 

There  are  two  main  (juestions  before 
tlie  select  committee —( 1 )  Has  there 
ever  existed  an  oi'ganization  called  the 
American  tobacco  trust,  and  if  so,  is 
the  Australian  combine  a  biauch  of 
that  great  monopoly  V  (2)  Supposing 
that  tact  to  be  established,  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  operations  of  the  American 
tobacco  trust  to  Australia  likely  to  be 
of  benefit  or  otherwise  to  the  common- 
wealth V  The  first  question  is  easy  of 
answer  with  a  full  "yes."  The  records 
of  the  American  tobacco  trust  are  no- 
torious. The  facts  as  to  its  gradual 
monopolization  of  the  American  to- 
bacco trade  iuto  the  bands  of  a  small 
group  of  millionaires  were  given  a  wide 
circulation  wlieu  it  stretched  out  its 
tentacles  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  cap- 
ture the  British  trade.  A  trade  war 
then  ensued  in  which  millions  of 
pounds  were  sacrificed  on  both  sides, 
until  the  rival  capitalists,  tired  of 
preying  on  one  another,  resolved  to 
join  forces  and  prey  jointly  upon  the 
public. 

Fsom  that  resolutioi.  dated  the  great 
tobacco  trust  which  resolved  to 
monopolize  the  whole  tobacco  trade  of 
the  English-speaking  world  (to  at- 
tempt    the    same     thing     as     regards 


Europe  was  hopeless,  because  in  most 
civilized  European  countries  the  to- 
bacco trade  is  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  already,  or  likely  soon 
to  be  so).  Simultaneously  in  Australia 
an  end  was  put  to  the  war  then  waging 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
American  and  the  English  tobacco 
merchants.  Previously,  affecting  ap- 
peals had  been  circulated  here  by  one 
of  the  agencies  complaining  of  the  un- 
fair boycotting  tactics  of  the  American 
trust,  and  appealing  to  the  consumer 
to  support  British  faiiplay  and  British 
tobacco.  But  with  the  formation  of 
the  Americo-British  trusts  these 
appeals  ceased.  Australia  was  drawn 
also  into  the  bosom  of  the  combine, 
and  a  combine  can  get  along  quite  well 
without  what  is  commonly  called 
"British  fair  play  "—in  fact,  it  finds 
that  article  rather  an  encumbrance 
than  otherwise. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  parliamen- 
tary committee  to  ask  the  trust's 
officials  in  Australia  whether  the  trust 
exists  *and  operates  here.  That  is  an 
obvious  fact.  The  other  question  and 
issue,  whether  the  operations  of  the 
trust  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit  or 
otherwise  to  the  consumer,  is  not 
likely  to  be  decided  in  any  but  one 
waj'.  The  millionaires  who  organized 
the  trust  and  who  have  laid  out  mil 
lions  in  grasping  to  its  tentacles  every 
available  country  in  the  world— who 
have,  after  much  effort  absorbed 
America,  Cuba,  England,  Australia, 
South  Africa— are  not  likely  to  have 
been  working  for  the  public's  health. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  are  in 
busine.as  for  mere  amusement,  of  for 
the  sake  of  gentle  exercise.  Their 
purpose  is  plainly  e.'sploitation.  And 
to  what  degree  can  they  carry  exploita- 
tion once  their  position  is  sure  and 
unchallenged! 

Australia  will  be  absolutely  at  their 
mercy  as  regards  the  price  and  ijuality 
of  tobacco.  Except  by  the  limit  which 
local  economists  sets— that  a  too  great 
increase  in  price  will  limit  consump- 
tion— the  trust  will  liave  no  restraint 
on  its  cupidity.  Quality  can  he 
whittled  away  and  price  increased 
until  the  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  most  money  is  got  for  the  poorest 
value.  That  can  be  done,  and  is  the 
light  of  trust  history — and  more  par- 
ticularly of  this  particular  trust's— it 
is  safe  to  say  will  be  done.  Private 
capital  having  secured  a  monopoly  al- 
ways uses  it  oppressively.  The  Com- 
monwealth, fortunately,  has  an  easj' 
remedy  at  hand— the  transference  of 
the  tobacco  business  from  private  to 
public  capital — by  following  the 
e.xample  of,,  the  Japanese,  French, 
Italian  and  other  governments.  A 
trust  wliich  the  peoph^  control  can  be 
trusted,  hut  no  other. 


Andrews  &  Peck^ 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows   and  Blinds. 

Manufacturers'  Agents  for  Akron   Sewer 
Pipe  and  Land  Tile. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  hotbed  sash. 

Office,  88  MarKet  .Street, 

Mill:   Charter  Oak  and   Vrcdendalc  Avenues. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


IN   CAR.    OK 
CARGO  LOTS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Lowest   Prices 

11.  M.  Goodrich 


HARTFORD  AND  NEW  YORK 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


'Boer  Tobacco 

After  Transvaal  tobacco,  but  a  long 
waj'  after,  comes  Boer.  The  name  is 
in  reality  nowadays  a  misnomer,  for 
this  tobacco  is  grown  largely  in  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony.  ■  It  is  also  cultivated 
iu  the  Orange  River  Colon}',  is  sold  by 
the  roll,  and  can  be  obtained  for  about 
8d.  a  pound  if  a  whole  roll  is  pur- 
chased.    It  is  also  sold  by  the  sack. 

White  men  buy  these  sacks,  but  they 
do  not  smoke  the  contents  themselves; 
thej'  use  it  to  reward  the  Kaffir 
servants  for  working  overtime,  or 
doing  any  other  meritorious  action. 
The  taste  for  Transvaal  tobacco  is  an 
acquired  one;  it  also  takes  a  certain 
time  before  a  man  gets  used  to  the 
scent.  No  white  man  wlio  has  come 
from  a  distance  has  so  far  lived  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  liking  for  either 
the  taste  or  the  smell,  but  it  has  its 
uses  in  the  case  of  the  natives,  and  it 
is  also  useful  if  you  have  an  undesir- 
able visitor  whom  you  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of.  Offer  him  a  pipe  of  Boer 
tobacco,  and  he  will  never  enter  your 
house  again. 

The  traders  purchase  this  leaf 
largely;  they  also  use  it  up  on  toe 
natives  in  the  shape  of  presents,  as 
every  Kattir  who  makes  a  purchase  in 
a  country  store  always  asks  for  a  free 
gift,  and  the  competition  tc  secure  the 
native  trade  is  so  acute  that  the  re- 
quest cannot  be  refused. — South 
Africa. 
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Feeding  Plants 


Dr.     J.     H. 


Bonesteel    on 
in     Plant 


tHe     Duties 
Gro^vthk 


of    tKe     Soil 


THE  soils  formed  by  a  coiuming- 
ling  ot  mineral  and  organic 
matter,  by  the  inclusion  of 
moisture  and  air,  and  acting 
as  tlie  storehouse  for  food  and  warmth, 
are  the  fundamental  basis  of  crop  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  soils  furnish 
only  about  5  pei  cent,  of  the  material 
entering  into  the  composition  of  plants, 
while  the  atmosphere  supplies  9.5  per 
cent.,  but  the  5  per  cent,  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  95  per  cent.,  since  neither 
can  be  omitted  from  the  production  of 
farm  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
composition  and  distribution  of  the 
atmosphere  remain  constant,  no  matter 
how  many  ciops  are  grown.  Again, 
it  is  much  less  possible  to  change  the 
air  over  a  field  than  to  change  the  soil 
under  it.  So  the  factors  intiuencing 
crop  yield,  which  are  subject  to  human 
change  and  to  human  control,  are 
factors  of  soils  and  of  soil  manage- 
ment. For  this  reason  crop  production 
becomes  a  two-fold  study,  -a  study  in 
soils  and  a  study  in  agronomy,  or  of 
that  part  of  it  dealing  with  soil  prepa- 
ration. 

Every  farmer  expects  certain  things 
from  the  soils  lie  is  tilling.  Possibly 
he  has  formulated  and  catalogued 
them.  Possibly  he  is  only  dimly 
conscious  of  them. 

First — He  expects  the  suil  to  furnish 
a  suitable  mechanical  support  and  a 
home  for  the  plants.  In  New  York 
state  a  soil  must  be  sufficiently  dense 
and  coherent  one  year  to  support  a 
crop  of  corn  against  its  own  weight 
and  against  the  tipping  strains  of  high 
winds.  Another  year  it  must  be  loose 
enough  to  allow  the  tubers  of  the 
potato  crop  or  other  underground  crop 
to  expand.  Again,  the  soil  must  allow 
of  the  wide  development, both  laterally 
and  downward,  of  the  spreading  mass 
of  clover  roots.  In  many  rotations 
the  grass  and  clover  roots  must  have 
room  for  two  to  five  years  of  spreading 
and  development.  Thus  there  aie 
many  things  required  from  the  soil, 
when  it  is  merely  considered  as  a 
mechanical  support  for  successive 
crops. 

Second — In  its  relationships  to 
moisture  and  to  heat  the  soil  performs 
some  of  its  most  important  functions 
in  respect  to  plant  life.  All  plants, 
which  are  maintaining  continued 
growth  require  for  the  purposes  of 
that  growth  large  amounts  of  moistuie. 


This  is  used  as  moisture  and  not 
merely  as  a  medium  for  conveying 
plant  food.  The  protoplasm  inside  the 
jilanr  cell  must  be  maintained  in  a 
nearly  saturated  condition,  otherwise 
the  plant  wilts  and  dies,  no  matter 
how  concentrated  or  how  diluted  the 
nutrient  solution  may  be  which 
actually  reaches  the  plant.  Under 
various  conditions  of  climate.especially 
of  temperature  and  of  wind  movement, 
different  amounts  of  water  must  be 
furnished  to  a  plant. 

Similarly,  different  crops  require 
greatly  different  amounts  of  moisture 
at  the  same  stages  of  growth,  and  even 
the  same  crop  requires  different 
amounts  at  different  growth  periods. 
With  the  common  methods  of  crop 
rotation  practised  in  the  latitude  ot 
New  York  state,  the  same  soil  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  five  hundred 
pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry 
matter  produced  in  a  crop  of  oats  one 
year;  three  hundred  pounds  of  water 
for  every  pound  of  dry  matter  in  corn 
another  year,  and  only  about  one-half 
as  much  may  be  needed  for  each  dry 
matter  pound  of  potatoes  or  tomatoes 
in  a  third. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  varied  re- 
quirements from  the  same  soil  must  be 
met,  not  by  added  plant  food,  but  by 
differences  in  soil  tillage  and  soil 
management.  Some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive fertilizers  act  to  aid  tillage  in 
preserving  soil  moisture  even  more 
than  in  furnishing  "plant  food."  All 
forms  of  organic  manures,  lime, 
gypsum  and  salt,  are  known  to  aid 
materially  in  this  respect. 

Again,  the  soil  must  act  as  a  medium 
for  equalizing  temperatures.  In  the 
spring  it  must  absorb  sufficient  heat 
during  the  daytime  to  more  than 
balance  what  is  lost  at  night.  In  this 
way  only  can  the  soil  be  warmed  to 
the  40  or  .50  degrees  Fahrenheit  of 
beat  re(iuired  to  germinate  ordinary 
seeds.  During  the  entire  season  the 
soil  must  continue  to  add  to  its  heat 
energy  during  the  day  that  it  may  be 
able  to  maintain  temperatures  at  night. 
Otherwise,  the  rapid  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  and  back  again  would  be 
much  too  rapid  and  too.  severe  to  per- 
mit of  the  growth  and  fruitage  of 
ordinary  crops. 

It  I'equires  about  eight  times  as 
much  heat  to  waim  a  pound  of  water 
one  degiee  as  it  does  to    warm  a  pound 


(if  soil  the  same  amount.  So  a  soil 
containing  20  per  cent,  of  water  takes 
twice  as  much  heat  to  warm  the  wafer 
one  degree  as  to  warm  the  soil  proper 
the  same  amount.  If  the  waier  is 
evaporating  at  the  same  time,  still 
moie  heat  is  required.  It  is  evident 
that  the  relationship  of  a  soil  to  heat 
is  thus  largely  dependent  upon  its 
relationship  to  water.  A  soil  to  be 
easily  warmed  should  be  well  drained, 
and  it  should  also  be  well  stirred  at 
the  surface  to  permit  of  a  free  circula- 
tion ot  warm  air. 

Third — Another  function  of  the  soil 
is  that  of  furnishing  actual  plant  food 
materials.  Now,  "actual  plant  food 
materials"  are  mineral  and  organic 
substances  dissolved  in  water.  The 
soil  must  be  considered  as  a  deep, 
porous  layer  of  material,  holding 
moisture  and  air,  together  with  vari- 
ous kinds  cf  decaying  organic  matter. 
It  is  not  only  the  dish  which  holds 
these  materials  and  the  reservoir  which 
furnishes  moisture,  hut  it  is  also  the 
chemical  laboratory  in  which  they  are 
transformed  and  the  tubular  pipe  line 
through  which  the  products  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  plants. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the 
ultimate  products  of  weathering  of  a 
granite,  of  a  limestone,  of  a  shale  and 
of  a  clayey  sandstone  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  is  not  possible  to  classify 
soils  on  either  a  chemical  or  a  physical 
basis  info  granite  soils,  limestone  soils, 
shale  soils  and  sandstone  soils.  When 
such  classifications  are  attempted 
differences  within  the  classes  are  fully 
as  great  as  differences  between  the 
various  classes.  Blany  a  granite  .soil 
contains  more  lime  than  a  limestone 
soil  and  as  much  silica  as  a  sandstone 
soil. 

As  a  result  of  this  common  end 
brought  about  by  the  weathering  of 
various  rocks,  the  soil  solutions  formed 
in  the  resulting  soils  do  not  differ  from 
one  another  to  anywhere  near  the 
degree  that  is  commonly  supposed  or 
commonly  taught.  Moreover,  the 
solution  derived  from  all  soils,  except 
pure  sea  sands  and  pure  peat  deposits, 
are  sufficiently  rich  in  plant  foods  to 
produce  any  ordinary  crop,  provided 
mere  concentration  were  the  only 
necessary  point.  The  influences  which 
exert  a  greater  control  over  crop 
growth  than  small  variations  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  are: 
( 1 )  The  actual  amount  of  the  soil 
solution  in  the  soil;  (2)  its  freedom 
of  motion  from  place  to  place;  (3)  the 
amount  of  air  which  can  be  carried  to 
the  roots  of  growing  plants;  (4)  the 
temperatures  maintained  during  the 
growing  season;  (5)  the  variety  of 
plant  grown,  and  (fi)  the  vitality  of 
the  seed. 
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Cuban  Trade 

Dotxbtful     Results    of    tKe    Mtich     Discussed 
Reciprocity     Treaty 


HE  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  just  issued  a 
statement  of  our  sales  to 
Cuba  during  1904,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison of  the  trade  of  that  year,  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  with  the  sales 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  Kew  York 
Sun  says: 

The  showing  apparently  makes  a 
good  case  for  reciprocity.  An  increase 
is  shown  of  38.9  percent.  The  sales 
of  1903  were  123,504,417,  and  those  of 
1904  were  $32,644,345. 

While  a  fair  percentage  of  this  in- 
crease is  properly  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  some  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  other  factors. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
increase  in  Cuba's  purchasing  power 
as  a  result  of  her  increased  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  and  the  distribution 
of  125,000,000  or  so  among  her  people 
through  the  payment  of  the  soldiers' 
claims,  for  which  provision  was  made 
by' the  Cuban  national  loan. 

About  $1,000,000  of  the  increase 
appears  in  the  item  of  flour.  We  have 
long  supplied  Cuba  with  her  flour, 
usually  directly,  though  sometimes  by 
the  way  of  Spain,  and  would  still  do 
so,  reciprocity  or  no  reciprocity.  The 
increase  of  $1,200,000  in  the  item  of 
cattle  belongs  properly  to  reciprocity. 
In  the  adjustment  of  Cuba's  tariff 
schedule  we  secured  a  40  per  cent, 
advantage  over  all  competitors  on  this 
item.  Such  articles  as  lard,  lumber, 
coal,  corn,  mineral  oil,  naval  stores, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines  and  a 
considerable  additional  list  have  no 
meaning  in  connection  with  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  Other  laws  give 
us  a  kind  of  first  mortgage  on  that 
trade.  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  increase 
in  sales  of  boots  and  shoes,  furniture, 
paper,  leather  and  a  few  other  items 
may  rightly  be  credited  to  the  treaty. 
The  effect  of  reciprocity  is  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  item  of  cotton  cloth  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  in  which  the 
increase  is  from  $507,985  in  1903  to 
$1,011,884  in  1904.  Yet  even  that  is 
probably  less  than  15  per  cent,  of 
Cuba's  imports  of  such  goods. 

Reciprocity  has  unquestionably  had 
some  effect  on  our  sales  to  Cuba.  But 
it  is  still  too  early  for  any  hnal  judg- 
ment of  the  success  oi-  the  failure  of 
the  plan.  Two  strong  factors  appear. 
Our  percentage  of  Cuba's  trade  can- 
not be  estimated  until  she  has  reported 
her  total  imports  and  submitted  her 
import  valuation  of  American  ship- 
ments. Those  will  probably  be  some 
$2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  more  than 
the  figures  grven  as  the  value  of 
American  exports,  .lust  why  this  is 
so  no  man  can  say,  but  the  discrepancy 
appears  in  all  statements  of  export  and 
import  figures  and  with  all   countries. 


Amateur  statisticans  are  oft  misled 
and  deceived  thereby.  The  percentage 
of  recent  years,  based,  as  such  esti- 
mates should  be,  on  Cuba's  official 
import  tables,  stands  as  follows: 

1899 43.7  1902 42.0 

1900 43.8         1903 41.4 

1901 42.2 

The  notable  increase  in  our  sales  is 
gratifying,  but  until  Cuba  submits  her 
report  it  will  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  downward  tendency  is 
checked,  and  even  then  only  a  careful 
expert  analysis_in_detail  can  show  just 
what  benefit  has  come  from  the  treaty. 
Another  year  will  give  a  clearer  idea, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  the  exercise 
of  American  trade  energy  would  make 
a  mighty  diS'ereuce  in  the  showing. 

JtUotvance  for  Stems 

A  collector  requests  of  the  commis- 
sioner to  be  advised  what  allowance 
he  shall  make  to  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 
in  his  district,  who  strip  or  stem  their 
leaf  tobacco.  He  was  advised  that  no 
specific  allowance  had  ever  been  made; 
that  dealers  in  leaf  ^tobacco  will,  as 
re(iuired  by  regulations  No.  8,  page  1 5, 
at  the  close  of  each  half  year,  or  on 
January  1,  and  July  1  of  each  year, 
raake'^a  true  inventory  of  the  number 
and  kind  of  packages  and  quantity  and 
kind  of  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  and  un- 
stemmed,  then  on  hand;  enter  this 
inventory  in  Records  59  for  the  closing 
quarter  and  in  their  new  book  for  the 
following  quarter,  and  balance  their 
record  of  purchases  and  sales  of  leaf 
tobacco  after  making  proper  allowance 
for  waste  and  shrinkage  of  tobacco; 
that  this  allowance,  in  balancing  Book 
59  of  a  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco  who 
strips  and  stems  his  leaf,  will  include 
credit  for  stems  which,  if  sold  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  to  other 
dealers,  or  to  manufacturers,  or  to  per- 
sons   who  buy  foi    export,  are   directly 


Test  it :  Supply  one  patch  with  fertilizer 
with  plenty  of  Potush,  another  with  little  or 
uo  potash,  and  note  the  results.  Every  tobacco 
grower  should  have  our  little  book,  "Tobacco 
Culture"— it  will  be  sent  free— write  to  ; 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  NewYork 


credited  when  the  entry  of  sale  is  made 
on  Record  59. 

Stems  not  so  sold  ought  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses before  same  are  removed  from 
the  leaf  dealer's  place  of  'business; 
that  as  all  sales  of  stemmed  leaf  or 
stems  are  required  to  be  so  designated 
as  to  kind,  on  Record  .'i9,  it  should  be 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  allow- 
ance taken  by  a  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 
is  balancing  his  record  is  excessive, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  the  facts  in  the 
case  should  be  presented  to  the  com- 
missioner for  consideration. 

Cigarettes  in  India 

The  consumption  of  cigarettes  in 
India  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  room  for  great  expansion. 
So  far  the  United  Kingdom  has  had 
two-thirds  of  this  trade,  the  United 
States  and  China  sharing  the  balance, 
except  for  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  the  best  quality,  which  is 
supplied  by  Egypt.  In  Madras  alone 
the  imports  of  cigarettes  and  cigarette 
tobacco  increased  in  twelve  months  by 
140,300  pounds. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Having  refitted  and  restocked  our  store  at  No.  218  Slate  street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  we  in- 
vite everyone  interested  in  Engines,  improved  Farm  Machinery  and  Water  Works  to 
call  and  inspect  our  samples. 

OUR    POLICY 

We  shall  have  no  agents  except  our  own  traveling  salesmen,  and  shall  sell  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  to  our  customers.  Purchasers  will  have  the  benefit  of  instruction 
and  advice  from  our  force  of  experts,  who  will  start  all  machinery,  instead  of  from  in- 
competent agents  with  little  or  no  experience. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Abenaque,  Alamo  and  Anderson  Gas  and  Gasolene  Engines, 
Kemp's  20th  Century  Manure  .Spreader,  Freeman  Special  Windmills,  Climax  Blower 
Cutters,  Harder's  Round  Silos,  Sharpless  Cream  Separator. 

Send  for  circulars  if  y<iu  cannot  call. 

U/>e   B.    L.   BRAGG   COMPANY 


27    Lyman    Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


-¥A- 


218  State   Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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E'Ssex  vSpecial  Tobacco 

Manure 

and 

Tobacco 

Starter 


■^^^^  LTHOUGH  the  prices  of  chemicals  have  ad- 
\t/\  j\  vanced  very  much  during  the  past  season,  we 
S^^^3  guarantee  to  keep  the  analyses  of  all  the  high- 
grade  Essex  Specials  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  preceding  years.  CThe  Growers  that  use  our  to- 
bacco goods  are  among  the  most  successful  raisers  in 
the  Valley,  getting  good  weight  and  a  large  percentage 
of  light  goods  in  all  seasons.  CBuy  our  Tobacco 
Starter  for  your  seed-beds,  your  plants  will  be  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  on  any  other 
formula.  CSend  for  our  Catalogue. 


RUvSvyiA  CEMENT  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      jSf    ^    ^     £/    uSf    j£f 

GLOUCESTER,  ^MASS. 


E.    B.  KIBBC    General   Agent,    Box   752,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THurber's  Confession 

One  of  tKe  Paid  Lobbyists  for  tHe  Passage  of 
Cuban  Reciprocity 


OPPOSITION  to  the  Quarles- 
Cooper  bill,  extending  author- 
ity to  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion to  fix  freight  rates,  was  made  be- 
fore the  house  committee  on  inteistate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  Washington, 
.lanuary  11,  by  F.  B.  Thurber,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Export  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Thurber  stated  that  he 
had  heard  the  statement  made  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention  of  the  interstate 
commerce  league  that  congress  was 
owned  by  railroads.  Not  only,  he  said, 
did  Mr.  Bacon  make  this  statement, 
but  others  made  it. 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  present,  made 
a  hot  denial  of  the  authorship  of  the 
statement,  whereupon  Representative 
Mann  called  his  attention  to  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  before  the  committee 
when  he  had  given  Mr.  Bacon  oppor- 
tunity to  deny  the  statement  and  he 
had  declined  to  do  so. 

"I  wanted  you  to  deny  it,  and  yon 
refused  to  deny  it.  I  thought  you 
ought  to  deny  it  for  your  own  integ- 
rity and  that  of  your  association,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Bacon,  continuing:  "Well,  I 
never  had  such  a  thought  in  my  lile. 


and  I  think  this  ought  to  end  the  con- 
troversy. " 

Representative  Stephens,  of  Minne- 
sota, asked  the  witness: 

"Mr.  Thurber.  you  are  the  same 
person  and  this  export  association  is 
the  same  concern  which  solicited  and 
received  funds  of  Governtr  General 
Leonard  Wood,  of  Cuba,  and  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  of  the  sugar  trust  for 
Cuban  reciprocity." 

Mr.  Thurber:  "The  publication 
bureau  did  receive  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavoring  to  secure  Cuban 
reciprocity  V 

Mr.  Stephens:  "Answer  yes  or  no. 
Are  you  the  same  person  V 

Mr.  Thurber;     "I  am,  yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Bacon  was  permitted  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Thurber  was  in  the  pay  of  or  ex- 
pected to  receive  compensation  from  the 
railroads  for  opposing  the  pending  bill. 
To  this  witness  replied  in  the  negative. 

Registry    Requirements 

A  collector  presents  the  (juestion  of 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  firm 
of  qualified  leaf  dealers  who  transact 
their  business  in  another  state  to  reg- 
ister in  his  district  where  they  employ 


a  warehouseman  who  purchases  leaf 
tobacco  for  them,  and  luaintains  a 
warehouse  from  which  shipments  are 
made  direct  to  purchasers. 

The  collector  was  informed  that  the 
Commissioner  has  uniformly  held  that 
dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  are  required  to 
register  with  the  collectors  of  their 
district,  and  to  keep  books  at  each  of 
the  places  where  they  carry  on  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  leaf  to- 
bacco. 

The  fact  that  they  might  bill  all 
their  goods  and  transact  all  the  clerical 
part  of  their  business  at  another  place 
would  not  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  registering  their  busi- 
ness in  his  district,  and  keeping  book 
59  at  that  place  where  such  business  is 
carried  on. 

WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  time;  no  advertisement  talien 
for  less  than  twenty  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
must  accompany  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  2Sth  of  the  month. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— Second  hand 
tobacco  baling  press.  Box  3S,  care  of  New 
England  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cigar  factory  making-  a  specialty  of  $25 
and  $30  goods.  Box  34,  Care  The  New  England 
Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  L.  B.,  Box  19,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE— Canadian  hard  wood  ashes. 
Try  this  fertilizer.  George  Stevens,  Peterboro, 
Canada. 
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Barnyard  Manure 

Application  and  Prevention  of  'Waste  Discussed 
by  E.  P.  Po'well 


THE  <inestion  of  mamiies  is  one 
of  the  most  important  to  be 
considered  on  the  farm,  but 
so  far  the  average  fanner  has 
little  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  He  simply  liauls  out 
from  his  barnyard  the  accumulations 
from  his  stables  and  applies  them  to 
his  fields.  One  farmer  believes  in 
hauling  it  out  as  fast  as  it  is  made, 
and  another  insists  on  stacking  it,  to 
be  applied  at  special  seasons.  In  all 
eases  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  barnyard  manure  is  wasted. 
Probably  that  which  is  distributed  for 
immediate  ploughing  under  loses  the 
least  proportion  of  its  value.  It  cer- 
tainly adds  an  important  humus  to 
our  heavy  soils. 

The  German  Agricultural  Society 
gives  us  a  report  of  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry. This  report  shows  co-operation 
of  several  of  the  best  equipped  stations 
in  the  empire.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments—intended to  extend  over  four 
years,  have  been  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  while  others  are  associated 
with  farm  practice.  One  conclusion 
is  that  loss  in  manure  can  be  best 
avoided  by  storing  it  in  a  deep  mass, 
in  a  watertight  tank,  placed  in  a  well 
shaded  situation,  and  in  which  the 
material  is  firmly  compressed.  This 
tank  may  be  a  pit  in  clay  soil,  and  the 
compression  may  be  accomplished  very 
effectively  by  the  treading  of  cattle. 
Where  it  is  obtainable,  it  is  recom- 
mendea  to  use  a  large  proportion  of 
moss  litter  for  the  absorption  and  re- 
tention of  the  liquids.  Loamy  soil, 
which  is  rich  in  humus,  will  do  nearly 
as  well  where  moss  and  peat  cannot  be 
obtained. 

A  study  of  this  proposition  will  show 
that  the  real  key  to  it  is  the  retention 
of  liquid  manures,  and  snch  a  com- 
posting as  shall  reduce  the  mass  beyond 
rapid  ferments  before  it  is  placed  on 
the  soil.  For  the  common  farmer  the 
conclusion  is  simply  this,  that  our 
barnyard  manures  should  be  invariably 
composed  with  material  that  will  prove 
absorbent,  and  will  prevent  that  sort 
of  fermentation  which  sets  the 
ammonia  free.  ProbaDly  the  most 
convenient  articles  for  the  composting 
are  coal  ashes,  autumn  leaves,  and  the 
usual  litter,  which  goes  under  the  head 
of  weeds  and  refuse,  and  on  most 
farms  is  simply  wasted.  Millions  of 
tons  of  autumn  leaves  are  annually 
burned.  This  means  that  many  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  humus  which  nature 
has  worked  all  summer  to  add  to  the 
soil  are  thrown  awa3'.  Horticultural 
writers  are  fond  of  saying  that  barn- 
yard manures  are  the  best  of  fertili- 
zers. They  tell  us  over  and  over  again 
that  such  manures  contain  all  the 
fertilizing  elements  that  plants  require 
for    growth,  and    for  producing  frurts. 


This  is  all  true  so  far  as'  it  goes.  The 
trouble  with  the  statement  is  that  it 
does  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  It 
should  be  added  that  half  decayed 
manure  and  slowly  fermenting  manure 
are  preferable  to  raw  manure- -for  the 
reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  so  apply 
fresh  manure  that  it  shall  be  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  the  soil,  before 
undergoing  either  fermentation  or 
desiccation.  Rotting  is  the  result  of 
fermentation  and  decomposition  caused 
by  bacteria.  That  which  is  half 
worked  over  by  bacteria  is  left  in  a 
condition  for  immediate  service.  This 
condition  is  secured  by  composting. 

The  annual  value  of  animals  for 
manurial  results  is  estimated  at  |37  for 
a  horse,  |19  for  a  cow,  $13  for  a  hog 
and  |2  for  a  sheep.  An  important  fact 
about  horse  manure  is  that  it  decom- 
poses readily  and  produces  a  large 
amount  of  heat;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  least  likely  to  be  of  value  as  ma- 
nures are  generally  applied.  Cow 
manure  decomposes  more  slowly,  and 
goes  to  waste  less  rapidly  when  care- 
lessly placed  on  the  land. 

A  compost  pile  should  always  be 
placed  at  a  point  where  rain  will  not 
be  liable  to  seriously  wash  it  and 
where  there  will  not  be  a  dry  bottom. 
The  bottom  layer  may  consist  of  au- 
tumn leaves  or  old  straw.  On  this 
should  be  placed  in  alternate  layers, 
coal  ashes,  barnyard  manure  and  other 
layers  of  straw,  sod,  muck,  leaves  and 
whavever  else  is  going  to  waste  about 
the  farm. 

In    China 

The  officials  of  the  several  jirovinces 
of  China  are  alive  to  tlie  need  of  saving 
as  much  of  the  tobacco  trade  to  China 
as  possible,  and  are  giving  every  en- 
couragement practicable  to  Chinese 
farmers  who  raise  the  tobacco  plants. 
Chinese  farmers  have  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages in  this  connection.  In  line 
with  their  usual  intensive  methods  of 
culture,  they  are  accustomed  to  plant 
tobacco  in  theii  mulberry  groves.  The 
stripping  of  the  leaves  from  the  trees 
for  the  silkworms  gives  the  tobacco 
plants  the  light  they  need  when  they 
need  it,  and  later  the  shade  of  the  trees 
affords  them  protection  when  it  is  re- 
<iuired.  All  Chinese  culture  is  inten- 
sive, and  the  tobacco  plants  are  treated 
with  the  fertilizers  peculiar  to  China. 

The  tobacco  grown  is  rank  in  quality 
and  would  be  rated  very  low  in  Ameri- 
can markets,  but  it  supplies  the 
Chinese  consumer  with  a  product  with- 
in his  reach  financially,  and  this  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  to- 
bacco or  any  other  trade  in  the  Far 
East.  Methods  of  treatment  of  the 
tobacco  plant  are  crude  and  are  not 
.such  as  to  improve  the  product.  The 
vast    bulk  of    the  prepared    tobacco    is 


fine  cut,  made  by  pressing  a  quantity 
of  the  tobacco  leaves  together  and 
planing  of  the  edges  with  a  tool  much 
like  a  carpenter's  plane.  The  use  of 
cigarettes  is  increasing. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  used  in  China 
is  enormous.  Most  of  it  is  produced 
by  the  consumers  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  where  it  is  consumed,  and 
does  not  get  into  the  trade  reports  at 
all.  The  foreign  tobacco  trade  has 
scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
field. 

Connecticut  District 

The  figures  covering  the  total  output 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  year 
ending  December  81,  1904,  as  furnished 
by  Collector  W.  Frank  Kinney  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut,  which  em- 
braces Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1903, 
are  as  follows: 

The  number  of  cigar  manufacturers 
in  the  district  is  414,  34G  of  whom  are 
in  Connecticut  and  68  in  Rhode  Island ; 
cigarette  factories,  nine  in  Connecti- 
cut and  five  in  Rhode  Island. 

Pounds  of  tobacco  used  for  cigars: 
190;!.  1904. 

Connecticut...  1,038,152  1,040,835 
Rhode  Island..         180,089         170,307 


Cigars  made: 

Connecticut .  .  . 
Rhode  Island. . 


1903.      1904. 

53,390,691  53,844,698 

9,789,148  9,703,273 


Cigarettes  made; 


Connecticut  . . . 
Rhode  Island.  . 


1903.  1904. 

5,310,480     4,605,500 
345.000         308,370 


Small  cigars: 

1903.  1904. 

Connecticut  .  .  .  none  458,450 

The  total  value  of  stamps  issued  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  as  follows: 
Connecticut,  for  cigars...  $159,735.39 
Rhode  Island,  for  cigars.  .  28,809.73 
Connecticut,  for  little  cigars  275.40 
Connecticut,  for  cigarettes  4,412.71 
Rhode  Island,  for  cigarettes         329.25 


Total $193,563  38 

Of  the  cigarettes  made  in  the  dis- 
trict, 3,968.000  were  made  in  Hartford. 
253,000  in  Kew  Britain,  235,000  in 
New  Haven,  and  104,000  in  New  Lon- 
douv 

The  average  quantity  of  tobacco 
used  in  making  cigars  was  about  19>g 
pounds  per  thousand;  foi"  cigarettes, 
3  6-10  pounds  per  thousand. 


STUDIO 

1039    MAIN    ST..     HAR-TFOR-D 

Leading'  Artist  in  Photo^rapHy 
and  General  Portraiture. 

Our  pUottit,'raphs  are  not  "sliade"  jfrowil  bill 
are  made  with  the  clearness  aiul  exact  likeness 
that  win  fcr  ns  permanent  cnstoiners.  We  are 
.after  your  jilioto^raphic  trade.  Studio,  /O.TO 
Main  St.,  Opposite  Morgan  St. 
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Saoderson's 
FORMUI^A 


B  For  Tobacco 


> 


>' 


'I'hc  importance  of  proper  plant  food  and  soil  treatment  in 
order  to  secure  a  leaf  possessing  all  the  points  necessary 
to  suit   the  buyers,  is  well    understood   by  every   grower. 

Sanderson^s    Formula   B   Fertilizer    Contains 

Just  the  right  kind  of  elements  to  produce  a  high  priced 
leaf.  Try  it  this  season.  Fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  rep- 
resented:        ::::::: 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR. 


Sanderson  Fertilizer  &  Cliemical  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 
Represented    b\-    CHAS.    W.    SCOTT,    Greenfield,    Mass. 


In  tKe  Old  Days 

R.eminiscences  of  Cigar  Leaf  Trading  by  a 
Tobacco  Leaf  Writer 


DURING  the  early  .sixties  Uounec- 
ticut  tobacco  vs  as  King.  Small 
<iuantities  of  the  leaf  were  raised  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  larger  amount  in 
the  >State  of  New  York.  Nevertheless, 
the  Connecticut  variety  was  every- 
where tlie  favorite,  and  the  clear  seed 
cigar  made  fiora  it  had  tew  rivals. 
Imported  tobaccos,  such  as  "Yara. 
known  in  sizes  as  one,  two  and  three 
cut,  the  latter  being  the  largestr'size, 
were  in  good  demand. 

Tobacco  raised  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  known  as  Cuban  tobacco,  and 
for  which  there  was  a  large  market, 
was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
shape.  The  carots  were"  round  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  acorn,  and 
the  heavy  veins  were  arrayed  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella  when  opened. 
Next  to  this  came  Havana  tobacco, 
mostly  from  ttie  Vuelta  Aba  jo  and 
Vuelta  Ariiba  sections.  During  these 
years  there  were  but  few  strictly  leaf 
dealers. 

Most  of  the  New  York  firms,  who  in 
latter  years  became  extensive  packers 
and  dealers,  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of   cigars  and   located    in  the 


Bowei-y,  Chatham,  Catharine  and 
Houston  streets,  and  Aveane  A,  B,  C 
and  D.  Subsequently,  they  located 
one  by  one  in  the  tobacco  belt  on  Water 
street,  from  Wall  street  to  Maiden 
lane,  and  a  few  scattering  firms  on 
PearJ  and  Fiout  streets  and  Burling 
slip.  The  entile  number  of  strictly 
packers  and  dealers  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  Some  of  these  continued  the 
manufacture  ot  cigars  for  years,  until 
the  manufacturers  to  whom  they  sold 
their  packings  looked  upon  them  as 
competitors. 

Like  all  prudent  business  men,  they 
concluded  to  abandon  cigar  manufac- 
turing, finding  it  to  their  advantage 
to  continue  exclusively  in  the  leaf 
trade.  The  prices  of  leaf  tobacco  at 
that  time  ranged  mucli  higher  than  at 
the  present  time.  Connecticut  wrap- 
pers sold  as  high  as  7.1  cents  to  |1  per 
pound,  marked  weights,  payable  in 
U.  S.  currency. 

Small    Sales    of    Leaf 

From  cases  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, it  would  seem  that  certain  dealers 


in  leaf  tobacco  at  .several  points  in  the 
country  have  been  in  the  hatit  of  sell- 
ing to  persons  leaf  tobacco  intended  by 
Ihem  to  be  manufactured  into  cigars 
for  their  own  use.  The  collector  for- 
warding information  on  this  subject 
was  advised  that  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 
under  the  restrictions  imiiosed  by  the 
law  are  not  permitted  to  sell  to  farmers 
or  to  persons  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  statute;  that  therefore 
the  tax  on  the  tobacco  supplied  in  this 
instance  should  be  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  six  cents  per  pound  and  the  dealers 
reijuired  to  pay  the  same. 

Under  section  69  of  the  act  of 
August  28,  1894,  all  persons,  except 
farmers  and  growers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  sell  leaf  tobacco  in  quantities  less 
than  a  hogshead,  case  or  bale,  or  who 
sell  directly  to  consumers  are  regarded 
as  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  must 
quality  as  such,  and  comply  with  the 
law,  and  the  collector  was  advised  ap- 
peared to  have  been  violated  in  the 
instance  presented  by  him.  and  the 
dealers  in  question  have  incurred  the 
penalty  provided  therefor,  and  the  fact 
that  the  information  was  given  the 
purchaser  by  a  friend  as  to  tlie  source 
from  which  he  could  obtain  his  to- 
bacco, leads  to  the  impression  that  this 
is  not  an  isolated  ease;  but  that  these 
leaf  dealers  have  made  a  practice  of 
selling  illegally  to  consumers,  and  that 
instructions  will  be  given  to  investi- 
gate these  conditions  throughout  tlie 
country. 
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'^he  New  England 

Tobacco  Grower 


be  only  the  natural  increase  of  a  well- 
founded  business  from  year  to  year, 
fully  justified  by  all  conditions. 
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HARTFORD,   MARCH,    J905. 

EJtRLY    PLJtMTlMG 

TfJAVING  in  mind  the  question  of 
curing  and  stripping,  many  to- 
bacco growers  will  push  the  work  of 
preparing  plant  beds  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable  to  commence.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  season,  when  so  much 
tobacco  stayed  in  the  sheds  until  late 
in  the  winter,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  growers,  as  an  incentive  to  early 
planting. 

The  early  crop  may  likewise  hang 
for  many  diy  months  if  the  weather 
takes  a  notion  that  way,  yet  the 
chances  of  early  taking  down  are  of 
course  greatly  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
crops.  There  are  many,  also,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  chief  cause  of  white  veins 
is  the  approach  of  cold  weather  before 
the  tobacco  has  become  comparatively 
dry  in  the  process  of  shed-curing. 
Those  who  believe  this  will  have  it  in 
mind  when  preparing  seed-beds,  and 
work  toward  the  early  crop. 

THE    I905    CROP 

OEVERAL  newspaper  wiiters  have 
^^  advanced  the  idea  that  the  very 
successful  season  of  1904  will  lead  to 
increased  acreage,  intimating  that 
there  might  be  an  overproduction  of 
wrapper  tobacco  in  New  England  in 
1905. 

No  such  view  is  held  by  the  practical 
tobacco  growers,  who  understand  the 
situation,  and  realize  that  the  industry 
is  established  on  conservative  lines,  and 
is  by  its  nature  a  business  in  which 
quick  expansion  is  more  often  talked 
of  than  accomplished. 

The  increased  acreage  in   1905  will 


Early  ordering  of  fertilizers  saves 
worry  and  waiting  as  planting  time 
comes  on. 

VI    )S    « 

Somehow,  the  talk  of   strikes  among 
railroad  employees    times  itself  just  to 
precede  the  spring  transportation  of  fer- 
tilizers and  other  agricultural  supplies. 
iH  m   Vi 

Prices   have   been    well   maintained 
this  season    throughout  the   New  Eng- 
land tobacco  growing  towns. 
«f    tS    IS 

It's  a  good  time  to  plan  for  keeping 
more  systematic  accounts  of  crop  costs 
At  the  end  of  the  season  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  expenditure  will 
be  valuable.  Keep  track  of  the  labor 
expended  in  the  different  operations. 
VI    Vi    VI 

Shed  capacity  is  a  good  regulator  of 
crop  area.  To  increase  the  tobacco 
acreage  very  much  means  the  building 
of  many  sheds. 

as  )«  MS 

Have  you  tried  level  cultivation,  or 
almost  level,  in  tobacco?  Do  you  pre- 
fer to  hill  the  crop  up  high  1  Write 
your  views  to  The  New  England  To- 
bacco Grower,  and  aid  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

US   &•  ^ 

Massachusetts  continues  to  regard 
the  onion  as  the  proper  field  neighbor 
of  tobacco.  With  good  prices  for  both 
tobacco  and  onions  there  is  duplex 
prosperity  thereabouts. 
»S    as    US 

Try  some  glass-covered  hot  beds  for 
tobacco  plants,  and  see  if  it  isn't  a 
scheme  with  automatic  features  of  its 
own.  All  the  fuel  is  put  in  the  fire- 
box the  beginning  of  the  season. 


Lancaster    Trade 

Last  week  the  market  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  was  rather  dull.  This 
condition  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
in  a  section  pretty  bare  of  marketable 
goods.  The  market  is  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  of  old  goods,  while  the  1904 
crop  is  not  yet  on  the  market.  Besides, 
the  local  packers  are  so  busy  getting 
the  new  crop  into  boxes  that  they  have 
little  time  for  anything  else.  A  very 
large  portion  of  this  crop  has  not  only 
been  contracted  for,  but  delivered  in 
the  local  warehouses. 

Deliveries  were  badlj  impeded  last 
week,  however,  by  the  bad  weather. 
It  is  estimated   that   by  the  end  of   the 


present  week,  with  heavy  deliveries 
coming  in  daily,  fully  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  will  be  in  local  warehouses. 
In  some  sections  of  Lancaster  County 
not  a  particle  of  tobacco  can  be  had,  all 
having  been  bought  up;  and  in  other 
parts  so  little  remains  in  the  growers' 
hands  as  to  make  it  not  worth  the 
dealer's  time  to  drive  after  it. 

Some  of  the  dealers  are  investing 
heavily  in  York  County  tobacco,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  to  get  it  A 
number  of  very  excellent  ciops  have 
been  secured  there.  The  total  sales  of 
cased  goods  last  week  were  480  cases, 
against  225  cases  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year. 

Cuba's     Leaf 

Cuban  treasury  returns  of  internal 
revenue  collections  upon  cigars  give 
the  consumption  as  a  trifle  over  184.- 
000,000  cigars  per  year,  and  which 
woulrt  be  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
smokeis  about  five  cigars  per  day.  At 
the  same  time  over  3,000,000,000 
cigarettes  were  consumed  in  one  year 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  a  trifle  over 
20  cigarettes  per  day  for  400,000  cigar- 
ette consumers,  as  the  latter  number 
includes  some  women  and  half-grown 
boys. 

The  actual  consumption  must  be 
larger  still,  as  the  farming  population 
do  not  pay  taxes  on  their  own  "veg- 
ueros"  and  as  the  free  cigars  in  the 
factories  which  are  given  away  or 
surreptitiously  taken  will  swell  the 
total  figures  considerably  more.  The 
Island  of  Cuba  therefore  can  be  safely 
said  to  manufacture  and  consume  54 
per  cent,  of  her  own  tobacco  produc- 
tion, or  say  300,000  bales,  while  only 
46  per  cent.,  or  250,000  bales,  are  ex- 
ported from  Cuba  to  all  countries. 

Cigar    Leaf    Market 

During  the  past  week  in  New  York 
the  volume  of  business  has  considerably 
diminished  in  domestic  leaf,  and  the 
market  has  not  been  so  buoyant  as 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year. 
However,  conditions  are  very  healthy, 
with  sufScient  animation  in  the  market 
to  sustain  prices  and  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  activity. 

Sumatra.— Although  in  this  class  of 
tobacco  the  stocks  are  very  limited, 
sales  are  being  made  every  day  and  in 
a  limited  way  considerable  activity  is 
evidenced.  Most  of  the  buyers  for  the 
Sumatra  importing  houses  have  already 
left,  or  leave  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
to  be  present  at  the  spring  inscriptions. 

The    Labelling    of    Tobacco 

An  act  concerning  the  labelling  of 
tobacco  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  by  Represen- 
tative Connor  of  Enfield,  providing 
that  all  tobacco  which  is  sampled  in 
the  state,  or  which  is  to  be  sold  bv 
sample,  shall  be  labelled  with  a  tag  on 
which  shall  be  printed  the  name  of  the 
state  in  which  said  tabacco  was  raised. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 
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Important  Ruling 


Ho'W 


Secretary    of    tKe    Treasury     Has 
Leaf    Tobacco     Question 


Decided 


'W^HE  secretary  of  the  treasury  at 
*  Washington  has  replied  to  the 
in(jiiiry  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
rulings  of  the  department  as  to  selling 
and  delivery  of  leaf  tobacco  by  farmers 
or  growers.  The  ruling  states  that 
"the  farmer  has  the  right  to  sell'and 
deliver  leaf  tobacco  of  his  own  raising 
in  the  original  liogshead,  case  or  bale, 
or  loose  in  the  hand,  but  is  not  per- 
mitted to  stem,  twist,  roll,  plait, 
sweeten,  cut  or  grind,  or  otherwise 
reduce  the  tobacco  from  its  natural 
condition  in  which  it  was  cured  on  the 
farm,  and  sell  the  same  to  consumers. 
The  farmer  cannot  employ  an  agent,  to 
travel  from  place  to  place  and  sell  and 
deliver  his  tobacco,  but  he  may  him- 
self sell  and  deliver  tobacco  in  any 
quantity.  If  the  tobacco  is  sold  on 
sample  by  an  agent,  it  must  be  de- 
livered by  the  farmer  or  grower 
directly  to  the  purchaser." 

The  secretary  also  quotes  from  a  de- 
cision by  the  commissioner  of   internal 


revenue  in  1899,  which  states  that  the 
privilege  granted  a  farmer  or  grower 
of  selling  his  tobacco  (o  any  person  and 
in  any  quantity  is  a  personal  one  which 
cannot  be  delegated  by  him  to  another 
person,  and  he  would  not  have  the 
right  to  ship  nis  tobacco  to  another 
perron  to  be  sold  by  such  person 
directly  to  consumers,  but  may  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  dealer  in 
leaf  tobacco  to  be  sold  to  other  (jualitied 
dealers,  or  to  manufacturers,  or  to  per- 
sons who  purchase  the  tobacco  in  pack- 
ages for  export. 

In  closing,  the  secretary  says:  "It 
is  due  to  state,  however,  that  the  de- 
partment has  never  interfered  with  the 
manife.st  right  of  the  farmer  to  make 
the  negotiation  of  his  crop  through  his 
son  or  employee  on  the  farm,  but  the 
rulings  cited  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  of  farmers'  crops  throughout 
the  confines  of  the  United  States  by 
agents  in  competition  with  tax-paid 
tobacco." 


In    British     Burma 

A  supply  of  40  pounds  of  Havana 
and  30  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco  seed 
was  procured  from  America,  and  sent 
last  year  to  twenty-four  districts  in 
British  Burma  for  experimental  culti- 
vation. In  thirteen  drstricts  the  ex- 
periments were  complete  failures, 
owing  to  heavy  rains  or  destruction  by 
Insects,  while  partial  success  is  re- 
ported from  Prome,  Tavoy,  Thayet- 
myo,  Bhamo.  Myitkyina  and  Kyaukse. 
Good  results  were  obtained  in  Hanth- 
waddy,  Maubiu,  Henzada,  Miubu  and 
Mandalay.  The  out-tuins  were  gen- 
erally heavy,  varying  from  130  to  400 
pounds  per  acre,  and  the  prices  realized 
averaged  from  40  to  50  rupees  per  viss, 
and  were  considerably  better  than 
obtainable  for  the  country  variety. 

ThQ  Havana  in  particular  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  and  preferred 
to  the  local  variety,  and  Maubin  has 
become  an  important  centre  for  its  cul- 
tivation. There  is  a  large  export  of 
the  leaf,  while  very  little  Indian  to- 
bacco is  now  imported  info  the  place. 
Seeds  obtained  from  previous  experi- 
ments are  extensively  utilized  by  culti- 
vators, and  the  industry  at  the  centre 
named  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing. 
Locally,  rolled  cigars  from  the  Havana 
leaf  find  ready  sale,  and  the  export  is 
steadily  increasing. — Rangoon  Gazette. 

East    of    the    River 

A  Connecticut  tobacco  grower,  writ- 
ing to  the  New  York  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  says: 

Forty  acres  is  the  extent  of  the  farm, 
tobacco  the  principal  crop.  This  year 
I  had   2)4  acres  of   tobacco,  and   have 


sold  it  for  20  cents  per  pound,  but  it  is 
only  half  ready  to  deliver  at  this  date. 
Probably  it  will  weigh  4,800  pounds. 
Tobacco,  $960;  cream,  four  cows, 
$180;  poultry,  $100;  one-half  acre 
potatoes,  175;  corn,  300  bushels,  $75; 
pork,  two  pigs,  $40;  total,  $1,430. 
Expenses:  Fertilizers,  $150;  hired 
help,  $300;  cost  of  pork,  $30;  taxes, 
$39;  living  expenses  (two),  $300; 
total,  $709.  Income,  $1,430;  expenses, 
$709;  bal-rnce,  $721.  The  above  is  for 
this  year,  as  far  as  I  can  guess.  Last 
year  my  tobacco  came  to  only  $160  for 
three  acres,  and  all  other  receipts  and 
expenses  about  the  same.  Two  years 
ago  two  acres  came  to  $670. 

You  ask  a  hard  question  about  the 
average  income  from  farms  around 
here.  One  man  will  raise  two  acres  of 
tobacco,  another  five  to  10.  One  man 
will  keep  two  cows,  another  seven  or 
eight.  Some  raise  stock  and  tobacco, 
with  other  produce,  and  work  out  what 
chance  they  get.  There  is  hardly  a 
farmer  but  what,  makes  a  good  living, 
but  I  suspect  one-half  of  them  do  not 
get  ahead  very  much,  taking  all  years 
together.  I  know  the  merchants  hold 
a  good  many  mortgages,  and  I  know 
most  of  the  people  are  reticent  about 
money  matters.  One  object  may  be 
to  keep  their  taxes  down. 

Glastonbury 

J.  H.  Hale  says:  I  have  been  em- 
ploying Italians  these  good  many 
years,  and  for  10  years  now  have 
settled  down  entirely  upon  those  from 
the  north  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  and  any  new  men 
who  come  to  me  each  spring  are 
friends  of  those  already  in  my  employ. 


This  same  class  of  people  are  also 
largely  employed  in  a  number  of  the 
high-class  hotels  of  New  York,  and  as 
they  always' like  a  little  summer  vaca- 
tion, I  get  from  there  most  of  the  sur- 
plus I  need  in  the  rush  of^  the  fruit 
harvest. 

Often,  when  needing  any  number  of 
men  in  a  hurry.  I  secure  them  through 
an  Italian  friend,  who  is  a  grocer  in 
the  nearby  city  of  Hartford.  In  com- 
mon with  leading  Italian  grocers  [in 
nearl}'  every  large  town  he  carries  on 
his  list  and  furnishes  with  supplies  a 
good  many  of  his  friends  and  their 
families,  when  they  first  come  to  this 
country,  in  need  of  some  support  while 
looking  for  work  These  grocerymen' 
or  other  Italian  business  men,  place  a 
good  many  emigrants  at  work,  .so  in 
the  end  they  may  be  repaid  for  what- 
ever advances  they  have  made.  As  to 
the  Italian  women,  the  work  in  my 
own  household  has  been  done  oy  them 
for  a  good  many  years  past  to  very 
great  satisfaction. 

My  partner  at  the  Hale  &  Coleru  n 
farm  in  Seymour,  Connecticut,  has  a 
man  and  wife  who  live  on  the  place, 
the  woman  doing  any  portion  of  the 
housework  required,  while  she  delights 
in  tree  pruning,  thinning  the  fruit  and 
in  the  harvesting. 

In    Massachusetts 

I  cannot  give  absolutely  accurate 
figures,  but  the  average  income  from 
my  farm  is  about  as  follows:  Butter, 
$300;  eggs,  $115;  calves,  $40;  poultry, 
$65;  pork,  $10;  garden  truck,  $15; 
blueberries,  $60;  potatoes,  $200;  total, 
$805.  Besides  this  our  family,  five  to 
seven  in  number,  is  supplied  with 
vegetables,  milk,  butter,  pork  and 
poultry.  My  home  place  consists  of 
65  acres,  mowing  or  tillage,  pasturage 
and  woodland.  I  also  hire  for  a  term 
of  years  27  acres  additional  from  which 
I  cut  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  and 
pasture  the  rest.  Sometimes  I  receive 
more  than  the  foregoing  estimate,  and 
sometimes  less,  but  I  think  I  have 
given  a  fair  average. 

My  neighbors  are  not  receiving  as 
much,  and  they  are  not  paying  out 
nearly  as  much  for  grain  as  I  do  (I 
could  get  rich,  and  so  could  lots  of 
eastern  farmers,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
grain  bill),  preferring  to  sell  hay 
rather  than  get  it  through  buying 
grain  and  fertilizer.  It  costs  me  nearly 
a  dollar  a  day  for  grain,  and  I  paid 
over  $68  for  chemicals  for  1904.  But 
I  have  this  satisfaction:  My  farm 
grows  better  right  along,  while  many 
are  growing  poorer.  Some  farms  here 
are  devoted  to  making  milk;  these 
farms  improve  year  by  year,  and  the 
owners  seem  to  make  a  fair  living. 

Tampa,    Florida 

Business  seems  to  be  moving  along 
all  right,  and  there? re  no  growls  to 
be  heard.  The  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  feeling  very  optimistic  as  to 
the  prospects  for  the  industry  the 
present  year.  They  have  certainly 
shown  their  faith  by  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  buying  tobacco. 
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Forty  Years  Ago 

By    an    Old-Time    Cigar    Man    in    Tobacco 

Leaf 


H  E  tobacco  luiUistry  forty 
years  ago  was  con;lncte(.l  ou  a 
sort  of  combination  basis. 
Dealers  were  packers  and 
importers  of  tobacco,  mann- 
of  cigars  antl  dealers  in  cigar 
There  was  a  very  small  rum- 


facturers 
ribbons 

ber  of  strictly  leaf  tobacco  dealers,  and 
these  only  in  a  small  way.  Cigais 
were  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Notable 
among  the  leading  cigar  manufac- 
turers was  M.  H.  Levine,  162  Pearl 
street,  New  York.  The  output  of  his 
two  hundred  cigarmakers  was  chiefly 
for  the  California  market.  His 
specialty  was  a  fine  Connecticut  wrap- 
per. 

Some  of  the  present-generation 
dealers  remember  Oswin  Wells'  Con- 
necticut packings,  known  as  O.  W., 
which  were  the  recognized  standard  as 
to  quality,  packing,  sizing,  .selection, 
honest  weights  and  tares.  Whoever 
wanted  O.  W.  tobacco  got  it  from 
Levine  at  his  price.  Horn  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  running  a  cigar 
stand  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Broadway  and  Prince  streets,  and 
Levine's  cigars  retailed  from  10  to  30 
cents. 

It  may  startle  the  reader  to  leain 
that  Levine  sold  his  cigars  as  high  at 
$200  per  thousand,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  Every  brand  at  that  time  was 
an  imitation  of  the  imported  Havana 
article.  The  popular  ones  of  those 
days  are  unknown  to  the  smoker  of  the 
present  time,  viz.,  El  Sol  de  Santiago, 
Flor  de  Fnma.  Espanola.  Figaro,  Prin- 
cipe, etc.  There  was  no  imported 
stamp  nor  box  brand  distinction  iu  the 
appearance  of  the  boxes.  A  cigar 
which  was  well  made  and  seemed  to 
have  the  proper  age  and  colors,  espec- 
ially if  of  a  dark  tobacco,  commanded 
high  prices.  Manufacturers  resorted 
to  sweatings  and  coloring  so  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  salable  colors. 

As  time  progressed,  Levine  gradually 
retired  from  manufacturing,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  handling  of  leaf 
tobacco  exclusively,  his  specialty  be- 
ing O.  W.  Connecticut.  His  seconds 
were  sold  blind  without  any  inspec- 
tion, relying  solely  upon  the  trade- 
mark O.  W. 

Levine  was  a  very  peculiar  and  ec- 
centric man.  In  stature  he  was 
scarcely  five  feet  high,  yet  very  stout, 
weighing  possibly  170  pounds.  His 
head  was  of  very  large  proportions, 
and  characteristic  of  intelligence  and 
shrewdness.  He  was  of  quick  concep- 
tion, and  prided  himself  on  being  a 
judge  of  human  nature.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  seldom  lost  any  bills  of 
any  account.  His  business  in  O.  W. 
increased  to  such  a  magnitude  that  at 
one  time  he  gave  his  checks  for  |800,  - 
qOO  currency  for   one  packing,  gold  at 


the    time    commanding    a  premium   o 
over  20U  per  cent. 

Levine  had  a  customer,  a  country- 
man of  his,  who  at  the  present  time  is 
still  engaged  iu  the  tcbacco  business. 
He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  lattei's 
integiity.  and  this  confidence  was 
never  almsed.  One  day  Levine  sent 
for  this  customer  to  look  at  four  hun- 
dred samples  of  tobacco,  and  he  stated 
the  only  pi  ice  was  IB  cents  per  pound, 
net  cash.  The  customer  examined  the 
samples  and  closed  the  deal.  To  have 
offered  Levine  15%  would  have  been 
usele.ss,  but  at  peculiar  moments  if  fi") 
cents  was  asked  and  an  offer  of  28 
cents  made,  he  would  say,  "make  it 
28J4' and  it's  yours. "  The  purchaser 
received  the  goods,  the  bill  being  $25,- 

000  with  a  credit  of  sis  months,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  for  net  ca.sh. 
When  he  noted  the  change  of  terms, 
he  called  upon  Levine  and  pointed  out 
the  mistake,  possibly  made  by  the 
bookkeeper.  Levine,  in  his  eccentric 
manner,  replied,  "I  made    the  change. 

1  have  dealt  with  you  for  a  long  time, 
and  trusted  you  for  large  amounts.  1 
never  knew  whether  you  were  worth  a 
dollar,  therefore  I  simply  tested  your 
financial  strength." 

The  customer  answered,  "That's  all 


right,  but  I  think  your  idea  is  foolish. 
Could  I  not  have  borrowed  the 
money  '!"  "Of  course,  yon  could.  I 
simply  wanted  to  know  whether  any- 
one else  would  trust  you  such  an 
amount  besides  myself. "  Both  parties 
remained  steadfast  friends  up  to  the 
death  of  Levine. 

Many  of  the  Connecticut  crops  were 
treacherous.  Numerous  fortunes  were 
swept  away  in  a  single  crop.  Tlie 
lyo.")  crop  was  of  a  thick,  gummv 
nature,  in  appearance  like  Western  to- 
bacco, and  similar  to  the  1870  Con- 
necticut, with  the  exception  of  white 
veins  which  were  quite  prominent  in 
the  lattei.  By  rare  good  fortune,  Os- 
win Wells  did  not  pack  a  single  case  of 
either  crop.  Until  the  death  of  Mi. 
Wells,  O.  W.  held  its  reputation  and 
commanded  its  own  price. 

Porto     Rican    Tobacco 

The  Vega  Alta  correspondence  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  San  Juau  News  con- 
tains the  statement  that  the  price  of 
filler  tobacco  in  that  section  is  con- 
stantly advancing  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  leaf.  Inferior  qualities 
are  now  quoted  at  from  $12  to  115, 
while  the  better  grades  fetch  from  $30 
to  $26  per  quintal.  The  lower  grades 
comprise  the  bolices  (loose  leaves) 
generally  u.sed  for  cigaiette  cuttings. 
The  above  prices  are  (luoted  for  to- 
baccos iu  matules. 

In  Bairoa  and  Caguas  there  is  prac- 
tically no  tobacco  now  to  be  had,  and 
there  is  a  general  scaTi'ity  of  all  grades 
on  the  island. 
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Swift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 

SWIFT    PROVISION     COMPANY, 


19  Jobn  Street. 
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What  Whitney  Claims 

Soils      Bureau    Advances      Certain     Statements 

to    Texas 


MILTON  WHITNEY,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
aubinitted  a  report  on  the  "Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Production  of  Cigar  Leaf 
Tobacco  in  East  Texas  and  Alabama." 
The  leport  in  part  reads: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  was  called  to  a  new 
tobacco  industry  in  East  Texas,  where 
it  was  reported  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  growing  a  domestic 
filler  leaf  from  Cuban  seed.  It  was 
found  that  quite  an  extensive  acreage 
was  being  planted  around  Willis.  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  that  several  ware- 
houses and  cigar  factories  were  in 
operation  there. 

'■An  examination  of  the  tobacco, 
made  by  the  bureau  expert,  showed  that 
some  of  the  leaf  produced  was  of 
excellent  quality,  surpassing  in  aroma 
any  domestic  leaf  exarbined  up  to  that 
time;  but  that  the  crop,  as  a  whole, 
was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  predic- 
tion of  an}'  phenomenal  development 
of  the  industry  along  the  lines  then  be- 
ing followed. 

"In  1901  the  bureau  made  a  survey 
of  the  soils  around  Willis,  at  the  same 
time  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
tobacco  industry,  and  especially  the 
relations  of  the  quality  of  the  leaf  to 
the  soil  producing  it.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  investigation  was  cariied 
further  by  a  tobacco  expert,  who  began 
experiments  in  growing  tobacco  which 
were  not  conclusive.  However,  an 
important  result  of  the  soil  survey  apd 
experiments  around  Willis  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  type  of  soil  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  quality  of  leaf 
produced,  and  that,  the  leaf  grown  on 
the  type  given  the  name  of  Orangeburg 
sandy  loam  (a  reddish  or  grayish  sandy 
loam  with  a  red  clay  subsoil)  possessed 
a  much  finer  aroma  than  the  leaf 
grown  on  any  other  soil  in  the  aiea. 

''Other  surveys  made  during  1902, 
1903  and  1904  have  established  tlie  fact 
that  the  Orangeburg  sandy  loam  is  a 
soil  of  wide  distribution  in  East  Texas, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  Gulf  and  h^outh 
Atlantic  States.  It  is  associated  with 
other  Orangeburg  soils,  of  which  the 
Orangeburg  clay  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  good  tobacco  soil.  In  Anderson 
County  alone  102,800  acres  of  the 
Orangeburg  sandy  loam  and  y5,994 
acres  of  the  Orangeburg  clay  were 
mapped.  In  Nacogdoches  County  in 
an  area  of  100  square  miles  mapped 
around  the  town  of  Nacogdoches  1(>,- 
320  acres  consisted  of  the  Orangebuig 
sandy  loam,  and  16,704  acres  of  the 
Orangeburg  clay.  In  Houston  County 
large  bodies  of  this  sandy  loam  are 
found.  In  Alabama  the  Perry  County 
survey  showed  82,000  acres  of  Orange- 
burg sandy  loam,  while  surveys  in 
south     Carolina,     Georgia,      Florida, 


Mississippi    and     Lciuisiana    have     in- 
cluded areas  "of  this  type. 

■'There  is  thus  an  ample  area  of  soil 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  in  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  in  Texas  particularly,  and 
the  thought  occurred  that  whatever 
deficiencies  in  the  leaf  formerly  pro- 
duced were  due  to  an  indiscrimiuating 
use  of  soils  might  at  once  be  eliminated 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  soil 
adaptaliou  gained  during  the  Willis 
and  subsequent  surveys.  Following 
out  this  idea  the  bureau  in  1903  con- 
ducted a'series  of  tobacco  experiments 
on  the  Orangeburg  soils  around  Nacog- 
doches, Lufkin  and  Woodville.  Texas. 
Three  acres  of  tcbacco  were  grown 
near  the  first  mentioned  town,  three 
acres  at  Lufkin  and  three  and  a  naif 
acres  at  .V.'oodvilie.  the  entire  crop, 
after  fermentation  and  packing, 
amounting  to  3.8GS  pounds.  During 
1904  further  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  Nacogdoches,  Crockett  and 
Giddings,  in  all  about  10  acres  of  to- 
bacco being  grown.  Owing  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  at  some  of  the 
stations  the  tobacco  on  only  8%  acres 
was  harvested,  from  which  5,461 
pounds  or  624  pounds  per  acre,  were 
secured. 

■'The  1903  crop  is  now  being  sold  and 
distributed  among  the  principal  cigar 
manufacturers  of  the  country  who  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  the  leaf.  It  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  trade  that 
this  tobacco  will  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  market,  if  produced  in 
.sufficient  quantities  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  tobacco  being  an  entirely 
new  product,  and  having  at  the  present 
time  no  fixed  status  in  the  market,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  its  introduction 
will  be  more  or  less  slow  and  tedious, 
and  the  growers  of  this  Texas  leaf 
must  not  at  first  look  for  the  highest 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  leaf  grown 
and  cured  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bureau,  the  prices  should  increase  con- 
siderably as  the  trade  becomes  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  tobacco  and 
channels  for  its  distribution  become 
established. 

"The  value  of  this  tobacco,  as  far  as 
the  bureau  has  informed  itself  to  the 
present  time,  varies  considerably,  the 
prices  for  the  finished  product  ranging 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound,  according 
to  the  grade  and  (juality  of  the  leaf, 
but  the  grower  can  not  expect  to 
obtain  at  the  outset  more  than  l.ii  or 
20  cents  for  the  unfermented  leaf. 
From  computations  based  on  the  past 
work  of  the  bureau  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  growing  the  tobacco,  under 
normal  conditions,  should  not  exceed 
10  cents  a  pound.  The  average  yield  is 
estimated  to  be  600  pounds  or  more 
poi  acre. 


"During  the  past  two  j-ear.s  the 
bureau  has  also  conducted  experiments 
in  Perry  County,  Ala.,  and  in  Darling- 
ton and  Orangeburg  Counties,  S.  C, 
upon  the  same  types  of  soil  as  in  Texas. 

■•The  tobacco  grown  in  Alabama, 
while  not  considered  quite  so  good  as 
the  Texas  product,  meets  with  much 
approval  from  the  trade;  but  the  leaf 
so  far  produced  in.  South  Carolina  is 
pronounced  satisfactory,  and  while  the 
bureau  will  continue  its  experiments 
in  that  state  on  a  small  scale,  in  the 
hope  that  methods  for  the  improvement 
of  the  leaf  produced  there  may  be  dis- 
covered, it  docs  not  for  the  present 
recommend  that  the  farvpers  enter  into 
its  production.  In  Texas  and  Alabama, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  indications  are 
so  favorable  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  will  encourage  the  farmers  to 
undertake  the  growing  of  the  crop  to  a 
limited  extent." 

New     York 

Experts  in  the  employ  of  New  York 
City  have  caused  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion in  Bellevue  of  a  North  Carolina 
capitalist,  basing  the  charge  of  insan- 
ity on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  to 
invest  some  |40,000  in  the  growing  of 
filler  tobacco  in  Texas. 

Conway 

Not  much  tobacco  is  moving  here 
now.  One  small  lot  that  was  bought 
re('ently  has  been  delivered  for  14  cents 
in  the  bundle. 


JENKINS    &    BARKER, 

Successors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Burdett. 

PalLMit  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreisfii  P;il- 
ents.  Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
so  state  Street,       -       Hartford,  Connecticut 


$25.00 

THE  ONLY  REAL  TYPEWRITER 

At  a  Low  Price 

It  combines    universal    kevhoard, 

STRONG  :HANlFOLDING»  MIMEOGKAPH 

STENCIL    CUTTING,  VISIBLE   WRITING 

and  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE. 

I  The  Postal  will  be  sent  on  I  week's  trial.  \ 

I  Write  for  our  Booklet  &  Installment  Plan  \ 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

The  favor  which  the  Postal  met  since  it 

-first  appeared  on  the  market  iS  months 

"ago,  has  necessitated  a  larger  factory, 

which  we  now  have  at  Nor-.valk,  Conn. 

Postal  Xype-writer  Co. 

Main  Office  ti:   Factory,  Norwalk,  Cl. 
Sales-  (1140  Broad'y,  New  York 
rooms  1 1 1 5  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 
Reliable  Agents  Wanied 
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A  STOCK  CHARIOT. 


A    Homemnde    Arrniigrenientt    Handy 
For  Loading  and  Moviugr  Animals. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  where  any 
amount  of  stock  is  kept  ou  which  a 
stock  cart  built  similar  to  our  ilhistra- 
tion  would  not  prove  itself  iudispeusa- 
ble  in  course  of  time,  says  George  W. 
Brown  of  Hausock  couuty,  O.,  iu  Ohio 
Farmer.  Two  discarded  buggy  axles 
worked  over  at  a  blacksmith  forge 
form  a  drop  axle  for  this  cart,  lu  the 
cut  A  shows  the  axle,  which  should  be 
left  standard  track  width,  pieces  a  foot 
in  length  being  inserted  near  the  stubs 
at  each  end,  which  forms  the  drop  iu 
the  axle  to  lower  the  bed  nearer  the 
ground.  A  bed  is  made,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  just  the  width  to  fit  in- 
to the  axle  and  about  five  feet  in  length 


A  HAUDX  STOCK  CAST. 

and  bolted  to  the  axle  near  the  middle 
of  the  bed.  A  cart  handle  is  bolted  up- 
on the  front,  and  the  rear  is  fitted 
with  two  doors  and  a  good  strong  latch. 
This  cart  can  be  readily  backed  up. 


when  mounted  upou  wheels,  to  any 
pen,  the  rear  end  dropped  to  the  ground, 
the  doors  closed  behind,  the  cart  at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  any  other  vehicle 
and  the  animal  transported  as  many 
miles  as  desired  with  ease.  By  mak- 
ing the  front  end  gate  and  cart  hanrllo 
detachable  this  "rigging"  can  be 
wheeled  up  to  the  rear  of  a  wagon  and 
used  for  a  c^iute  in  loading  hogs  or 
sheep.  These  carts  are  very  popular 
here  and  are  very  appropriately  dub- 
bed "stock  chariots"  by  their  owners. 


The  Cabbage  Snake  Harmless. 

Entomological  authorities  as  far  as 
heard  from  seem  to  be  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  the  so  called  "cabbage 
snake''  story  a  fake.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  harmless  worm  which  is  headless 
and,  in  the  cabbage,  lives  only  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  juice  of  the  plant.  It  is 
thought  to  originate  as  a  parasite  on 
grasshoppers  and  other  cold  blooded 
Insects.  A  bacteriologist  states  that  it 
will  not  live  in  the  human  body,  which 
Is  too  warm  for  it.  It  cannot  stand 
the  absorption  of  the  warm  juice  or 
gases  of  the  body.  This  worm,  how- 
ever, has  apparently  been  found  in  un- 
usually large  numbers  in  cabbage  the 
past  season  and  has  been  by  no  means 
beneficial  to  the  prospects  of  those  with 
whom  krautmaklng  Is  generally  a  prof- 
itable Industry. 

Se^iiing  Fresh   Pioneer  Territory. 

The  young  man  who  wishes  to  grow 


up  with  the  country  may  now  go  east 
rather  than  west.  The  illustration,  re- 
produced by  permission  of  the  Boston 
and   Maine   Railroad   company,   shows 


SETTLER  8  HOME  IN  A  JIAINB  FOREST. 

how  a  pioneer  home  has  been  carved 
out  of  the  original  forests.  The  good 
farming  land  in  northern  Maine  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  fast  increasing  in  market 
value.— American  Cultivator. 
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A  suitable: 

LOCATION 

For  Tobacco  Growers 

FOR  any  business  man,  professional 
man,  or  industry,  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. m^The  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  fl_0ur  monthly  magazine  of 
Southern  opportunities  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  South. 


THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 


IS  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  CL^ 
land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 


The  most  costly  piece  of  railroad  literature  ever  issued  is  the  special  Southern  edition  of  the  Seaboard 
Magazine  of  Opportunities, — yes  there  is  one  for  you.  It  is  unique,  contains  no  advertisements,  but  hundreds 
of  full  page  and  half  page  photo  gravures, — the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the  modern  printer's  art  and 
each  worthy  of  framing.     Sent  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage. 


J.   W.  WHITE 


General  Industrial  ^gent 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
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WINSTED,  CONNECTICUT, 

Packer  and  Dealer  in 


Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco. 
Shade     Grown  j^j^ 
Sumatra    in    Bales. 


Main  Warehouse  and  Office,   Pine  Meadow,  Conn. 


BR.»MCH    WHOREHOUSES: 

SouthwicU,  Mass.,— Foreman,  H.  h-  Miller. 
East  Canaan,  Conn., — Foreman,  L-  F.  Bronson. 
Barkhanisted,  Conn., —  Foreman,  L.  A.  T^ee. 
Norlli  Hallield,  Mass.,— Foreman,  Willis  Holden. 
New  Hartford.  Conn., — Foreman.  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 

Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 25    Acres 

Barkhamsted,  Conn.,        20    Acres 

Sooth  wick,  Mass.,  15    Acres 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed,  jt  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  grades.        ...... 
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Drawing'    Out    the    Manure. 

In  many  places  the  manure  is  spread 
directly  as  drawn  where  wanted,  and 
the  met'.od  is  found  to  work  w'ell  on 
most  soils  and  farms.  There  are  a  few 
locatiors  where  the  practice  would  not 
be  best,  but  the  instances  are  compara- 
tively few.  Where  the  manure  is  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way  it  saves  much 
work  in  spring  and  allows  of  earlier 
seeding,  which  is  often  of  much  conse- 
quence.—American  Cultivator. 


Up   to   Date  Yonng  Farmers. 

Eight  thousand  farmer  boys  of  Illi- 
nois contributed  to  the  grand  coru  dis- 
play of  their  state  at  the  world's  fair, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  highest  of 
all  honors,  "the  grand  prize."  There 
were  1,000  exhibits  of  ten  ears  each, 
and  about  600  of  the  neat  little  corn 
pyramids  were  fittingly  finished  oft 
with  the  photograph  of  the  youthful 
grower. 

Warehouse  Collapsed 

The  new  tobacco  waiehou.se  of  A. 
Pruitema  &  Oo. ,  at  Murray,  Kentucky, 
collapsed  February  9,  causing  a  damage 
of  over  14,000.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  tobacco  stored  in  it.  The 
warehouse,  which  was  a  frame 
structure,  was  completed  only  a  month 
ago.  The  weight  of  the  snow  on  the 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
collapse. 


Feeding  Hills 

The  sales  of  tobacco  have  been 
lively.  But  few  lots  remain  in 
growers'  hands,  and  these  mostly  from 
difference  in  the  price  a?ked  and 
offered.  The  prices  ranged  from  11  to 
m  cents  in  the  bundle.  Some  of  it  is 
to  go  to  New  York,  taut  most  of  it  to 
Enfield. 

Items  of  Interest 

During  the  past  year  the  bureau  of 
animal  Industry  distributed  1,000,000 
doses  of  black  leg  vaccine,  and  over 
10,000  persons  reported  highly  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  number  of  animals 
that  died  after  vaccination  was  re- 
duced to  .44  per  cent  of  the  number 
treated. 

The  lack  of  potash  in  a  soil  is  often 
manifested  by  a  yellowish  brown  dis- 
coloration of  the  leaves  of  the  potato 
plant. 

Corn  stover  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  as  roughage  for  beef  ani- 
mals, and,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
grain.  It  compares  very  well  with  hay, 
says  a  Virginia  feeder. 

Red  Fife  wheat.  Banner  oats  and 
Mensury  barley  were  grown  after  spelt 
or  emmer,  summer  fallow,  and  wheat 
In  some  Canadian  tests,  and  in  each 
case  the  highest  yields  were  obtained 
where  the  crops  followed  spelt  or  em- 
mer and  the  lowest  where  they  follow- 
ed wheat. 
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JOSEPH  H  King. 
President 
opposite 


William  J  Dixon. 
Cashier. 


CITY  MALL.  803  MAIN  STREET.  cohn. 


To  possess  a  check 
account.  It  encour- 
ages business  thrift 
and  shrewdness  and 
gives  one  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  not 
obtained  in  other 
ways.  Confer  with 
our  cashier.  He  is 
ready  and  willing  to 
advise  you. 
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INJURIES   TO   SHADE  TREES. 


Dr.  Stfiiic  f>f  MussacliUMCtts  Diseu.s.seN 
Shudv   Trees    au<l    F.loctricity. 

Dr.  George  E.  Stone  of  Massachusetts 
tails  attentiou  to  the  increasing  inter- 
est in  recent  years  in  shade  trees  and 
roadside  improvement  and  to  the  good 
results  from  the  renewed  interest  in 
tree  planting.  He  also  points  out  the 
many  adverse  conditions  with  which 
shade  trees  have  to  contend  and  which 
"are  likely  to  increase  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  cities  and  towns  along- 
present  lines."  Among  these  Dr.  Stone 
has  made  a  special  study  of  injuries 
due  to  electricity.    He  says: 

"The  Increase  of  electric  railroads, 
electric  lighting  systems  and  telephone 
unes,  wnicu  nave  their  wires  located 
usually  adjacent  to  the  tree  belt,  neces- 
sitates a  large  amount  of  disfiguration 
by  pruning,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
wires  to  trees  too  frequently  causes  a 
sei'ious  injui-y  to  them  in  other  ways. 
A  tree  tliat  has  been  severely  pruned 
or  disfigured  by  a  mass  of  wires  is 
scarcely  better  than  none  (Kig.  1). 

A  considerable  amount  of  damage  oc- 
curs to  sliade  trees  by  wires,  causing 
abrasions,  destruction  of  limbs  and 
leaders,  l>iirnings  and  necessitating 
much  injudicious  pruning. 

The  greatest  amount  of  damage 
caused  to  trees  by  alternating  and  di- 
rect currents  is  by  local  burnings  (Fig. 
2).  The  higher  the  electro  motive  force 
(voltage)  the  more  injury  is  likely  to 
occur  to  trees. 


FIG.  1,  disfigui;ation  of  tbees  caused 

BY  ELEOTEIC  WIRES. 

xneie  is  practically  little  or  no  leak- 
age from  wares  during  dry  weather,  in 
wet  weather,  however,  when  a  film  of 
water  is  formed  on  the  bark,  more  or 
less  leakage  is  likely  to  occur,  and  if 
the  iasulaliou  is  insufficient  and  con- 
tact with  the  tree  e.^ists  groun'^'iii',' 
takes  place  and  burning,  due  to  arcin.s:. 
results. 

No  authentic  cases  have  been  observ- 
ed by  us  where  the  alternating  current 
employed  for  lighting  service  has  killed 
trees,  thougli  there  are  authentic  cases. 


extremely  rare,  where  tlie  direct  cur- 
rent used  in  operating  streel  railroads 
has  killed  large  shade  trees  (Fig.  3). 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  revers- 
ing the  polarity,  causing  the  positive 
current  to  traverse  the  rail  and  tlio 
return  current  the  feed  wire,  which 
usually  carries  the  positive. 

The  high  resistance  offered  by  trees 
and  plants  in  general  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection against  death  from  electrical 
contact. 

The  physiological  effect  of  the  direct 
current  on  vegetable  life  differs  from 
that  of  the  alternating.  The  latter  cur- 
rent acts  more  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
plant  than  the  former. 

There  is  o\idenco  to  support  the  idea 
that  a  current  of  not  sufficient  strength 
to    cause    burning    niay    overstinnihitp 

Leslie  W.  Newberr>  Richard  .1.  Goodman 

Newberry  &  Gootfrnan 

Law  Offices 

First  National  Bank  Building: 

so  STATB  STREET  HARTFORD,   CONN 

HEMDQUJtRTERS  FOR 

TOBieco  iHsuRimeE 

F.  F.  SMALL  &  CO. 

95  Pearl  St.,   HJtRTFORD,    COytf. 
14  Fort   St.,    SPRINGFIELD.    MJISS. 


SoutHem   Location 

For   Your   Home, 

Your   Metnufactxiring    Plant, 

Your   Business. 

FARMS    IN   VIRGINIA,     NORTH    AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA,     GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA,     MISSISSIPPI,     KENTUCKY,     TENNESSEE. 


GOOD     LANDS    AT     LOW     PRICES. 

A  healthy  Climate,  Long  Growing  Season  and  an  all-theyear  working  Season. 

The  South  is  now  making  greater  progress  than  any  other  section.  If  yon  wonid 
learn  about  its  developments  and  the  opportunities  for  good  locations  along  the 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  write  for  copies  of  our  publications,  which  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 


M.    V.    RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
tSoutHern  Railway,  WasKington,  D.  C. 
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Indian  Head  Plantations 


INCORPORJtTED 


I 


I 


Growlers  and  PacKers 
of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Jtssorting  and  Packing  for  the  Trade 

Specialists  in  Selected  Tobacco  Seed  of  tKe 
Ci^ar-Iveaf  Variety 


I 


Plantation     Houses    and    Office     at 

Granby  Station 

N.   Y.,  N.  H.  Jh  H.  R.  R. 
Express,  Telegraph    and   Freight 

Jfddress:   Granby  Station 
Telephone:  Simsbury  32^14 


TARIFFVILLE 

Connecticut 

31 I 


I 


the  plant  and  cause  a  retardation  ol'  its 
Activities  wtiicli  will  subsequently  re- 
sult in  death. 

Earth  discharges  during  thunder- 
storms are  more  common  than  are  gen- 
orally  supposed,  and  they  are  known 
to   disfigure   and   cause   the   death    of 


FEEDING    IN   YARDS. 

A    Satisfactory    Grain    Trough    AVIien 
FatteniiiK-   Cp.ttle   Out    of   Doors. 

Fattening  cattle  out  of  doors  in  yards 
with  sheds  attachet!  for  shelter  during 
severe  weather  is  a  practice  growing  in 
favor  among  cattle  feeders.  This  win- 
ter for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
I  am  giving  the  piethod  a  trial  and  so 
far  am  well  pleased  with  results.  The 
method  is  certainly  one  that  sooner  or 
later  every  farmer  or  cattle  feeder 
must  adopt  on  account  of  economy  of 
both  labor  and  money.  In  order  to 
make  outdoor  feeding  satisfactory 
racks  and  feed  trough  properly  con- 
sti-ucted  are  absolutely  necessary. 
While  there  are  a  few  combinations  of 
both  racks  and  troughs,  I  do  not  think 
from    what    I    have   seen    of   them    in 


FIG.  2,  DEEP  BUBNrNG  OF  A  LAliOB  I.IMB. 
FIG.  3,  EFFECT  OF  EAKTH  IJISOHAKGES  OF 
LIGHTNING  THROUGH  A  TliEE,  CAUSINO 
BPIjITTING  of  the  TliUNK  AND  DESTKUC- 
TION  OF  LIMBS. 


THE  GliAIX  THOUGH. 

yards  about  tlie  country  they  .  meet 
(juite  the  rcciuirements  of  lioth.  In 
feeding  cattle  in  largo  numbers  one  is 
very  apt  to  give  hay  or  roughage  while 


the  cattle  are  eating  their  grain.  If  a 
combination  rack  and  feed  trough  is 
being  used  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  diagram  here  shown  illustrates 
the  kind  of  trough  I  am  using,  and  in 
every  respect  it  gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  beginning  the  construction 
three  one  foot  planks  were  spiked  to- 
gether with  2  by  4  pieces,  thus  making 
the  trough  proper  three  feet  wide  and 
sixteen  feet  long.  For  legs  2  by  4's 
were  used.  The  length  of  legs  will  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  the  age  of  cattle 
being  fed.  Most  of  my  cattle  are  two 
and  will  conveniently  reach  the  trough 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground. 
Across  the  foot  of  the  legs  2  by  8's 
were  spiked  to  hold  the  trough  from 
tipping  and  securely  braced.  Arotmd 
the  top  of  the  trough  was  spiked  2  by  G 
scantling  so  that  the  grain  could  not  be 
thrown  out  while  the  cattle  were  eat- 
ing. A  trough  sixteen  feet  long  will 
conveniently  accommodate  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty-four  head  of  cattle.— L.  C. 
Reynolds,  Michigan,  in  Orange  .Tudd 
Farmer. 


Canned   Cheese. 

A  good  feature  of  canned  cheese  is 
the  curing,  which  obviates  the  constant 
care  Incident  to  the  ordinary  method, 
for  after  the  cans  are  placed  in  the 
curing  room  they  require  no  further  at- 
tention other  than  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature I0-.T  and  constant.  Humidity, 
dryness,  rermin  or  mold  cannot  affect 
tt." 
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East    Hartford 

Henry  Wright,  one  of  East  Hart- 
ford's oiliest  I'esidents,  died  very 
suddenly  while  at  woi'k.  aged  69  years. 
Death  was  due  to  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Wright  had  been  employed  by  Edward 
O.  Goodwin  in  his  tobacco  warehouse. 
On  the  day  of  his  death  he  went  to 
work  as  usual.  He  labored  through- 
out the  early  hours  of  the  day  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  warehouse 
shifting  cases.  About  4  o'clock  Mr. 
Goodwin  sent  him  upstairs  to  nail 
some  cases.  His  hammer  could  be 
beard  driving  the  nails  plainly  down 
stairs.  Suddenly  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  hammering  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it  at  first. 

The  apparent  stillness  could  not  be 
accounted  for  and  investigation  was 
made.  Mr.  Goodwin  found  Mr.  Wright 
on  the  floor,  lifeless,  with  a  hammer 
in  one  hand  and  a  nail  in  the  other. 

Henry  Wright  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilson  Wright  and 
had  always  been  a  resident  of  this 
town  and  was  a  farmer.  Mr.  Wright 
was  never  married  and  boarded  at  Ihe 
home  of  Charles  Barnes  on  Prospect 
street.  He  leaves  one  bother r,  William 
A.  Wright  of  North  Main  street.  He 
was  a  veteran  and  during  the  Civil 
War  was  a  member  of  the  Sixteenth 
C.  V. 

"Butting "     Tobacco 

The  following  revised  instructions 
as  to  the  duties  payable  upon  imported 
tobacco  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
British  Commissioners  of  Customs: 

"  ( 1 )  Subject  to  the  exception  made 
in  respect  of  'butting,'  as  stated  here- 
after, all  leaf  tobacco  imported,  the 
leaf  of  which  is  not  complete  by  reason 
of  the  removal  of  the  stalk  or  midrib 
or  of  some  portion  thereof,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  stripped  tobacco,  and  the 
higher  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  levied  ac- 
cordingly. 

"(2)  Leaf  tobacco  which  has  been 
'butted'  abroad  is  to  be  admitted  at  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  as  unstripped,  pro- 
vided the  othcers  are  satisfied  that  the 
portion  of  the  leaf  removed  in  the 
operation  of  'butting'  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  the  estimated  length  of 
the  entire  leaf,  measured  from  the  tip 
to  the  point  where  the  midrib  is 
assumed  to  have  joined  the  main  stem 
of  the  plant. 

"(4)  The  board  authorize  officers 
concerned  to  allow  'butting'  operations 
to  be  performed  on  leaf  tobacco  in 
bond." 

Broad  Brook 

James  Norris  is  packing  tobacco  in 
his  old  warehouse  for  Starr  &  Co. 
The  tobacco  is  shipped  to  him  by 
freight  in  bundles,  and  he  packs  and 
ships  it  to  the  firm. 

York,     Pennsylvania 

The  1904  tobacco  is  being  recured 
in  large  quantities  right  along,  most  of 
it  being  shipped  in  the  bale  to  Lan- 
caster packing  houses.  The  average 
prices  paid  were  nine  and  two  cents, 
and  was  in  the  main  seed  leaf. 
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"It  completely  meets  the  needs  of  the  crop," 
is  the  comment  of  one  of  our  customers 
I  concerning  our 

Bowker's 

Complete  Alkaline 

Tobacco  Grower, 

f  and  he  continues  "/  consider  this  brand 
an  excellent  one  for  growing  a  fine  leaf." 

We  think  so,  too. 
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HARTFORD.     CONN. 


I  BOWRER 


FERTILIZER.    CO., 
220    State    St., 
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Afo    Barley    Corner 

From  Louisville,  Kentucky,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  effort  to  get  control  of 
the  Burley  tobacco  crop  in  Kentucky 
has  failed.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  enough  tobacco  has  been 
pooled  to  make  a  corner  in  the  crop 
practical.  When  the  promoters  went 
to  New  York  to  arrange  with  the 
banks  to  advance  the  money,  they 
found  the  bankers  unwilling  to  take 
any  chances. 

Archibald  Stewart,  a  Cincinnati 
broker,  has  been  in  New  York  for 
some  time  trying  ^to  interest  the  bank- 
ers, but  according  to  Edwards  Richie, 
his  attorney,  he  has  failed.  In  the 
meantime  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  's 
representatives  have  been  going 
through  the  state  buying  as  much  to- 
bacco as  they  have  needed.  Tlie  com- 
pany have  also  bought  extensively,  in 
the  Louisville  market. " 

Tennessee    Jtcreage 

The  reduction  of  the  tobacco  acreage 
in  Tennessee  is  being  urgently  pushed 
in  the  dark  patch.  Blank  contracts 
have  been  given  to  the  district  chair- 
men to  get  the  signatures  of  those  who 
will  cut  their  acreage.  The  dark 
counties  of  Kentucky  are  also  becoming 
enthusiastic  upon  the  question  of  re- 
duced acreage,  and  are  getting  corr- 
tracts  signed.  Following  is  the  form 
of  the  agreement : 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  to- 


bacco producers  of  Montgomery 
County,  Tennessee,  hereby  agree  and 
bind  ourselves  not  to  plant  in  tobacco 
in  1905,  1906  and  1907  more  than  7}^ 
acres  for  the  first  50  acres  of  land  we 
own,  and  not  more  than  '^J^  acres  for 
each  acjditional  50  acres.  Any  farmer 
planting  more  tobacco  than  the  above 
agreeiuent  forfeits  the  overplus  to  the 
subscribers  of  this  agreement. 

Feeding    Hills 

There  have  been  no  sales  of  tobacco 
of  late.  The  entire  crop  is  about  sold 
and  most  of  it  has  been  delivered. 

Starr  Brothers  of  Enfield  bought 
quite  largely  in  this  section.  Smith 
from  Springfield  bought  some  lots.  He 
has  a  warehouse  and  employs  50  hands. 

The  prices  paid  in  this  section  will 
range  from  15  to  '.JO  cents.  There  are 
but  two  in  this  .section  that  have  not 
sold  E.  A.  Kellogg  and  Arthic. 

The  crop  is  a  good  one,  running 
largely  to  wrappers  of  good  quality 
and  a  large  percentage  light. 

w.  s.  s. 


Janesville,     Wisconsin 

The  tone  of  the  leaf  tobacco  market 
in  Janesville  shows  a  decided  im- 
provement over  many  days  past.  Yet 
this  business  has  all  been  done  through 
correspondence,  and  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions  has  the  leaf  been  sold 
otherwise. 
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$1.00  A  YEAR 


Model   PacKing'  CstablisHment   and    Wareho\ise 


TiHE  large   tobacco   packing   es- 
tablishmeiit    and    warelioiiae 

.^^_,-|      ot  L.  B.  Haas  &  Co.,  at  Nos. 

^Bl  146^153,  State  street,  Hart- 
ford, has  recently  been  ex- 
tended and  the  most  approved  appli- 
ances have  been  installed,  making  the 
plant  among  the  very  finest  in  the 
country. 

The  firm  lately  purchased  of  Miss 
Helen  S.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  P. 
Lee  property  adjoining  its  home  and 
during  the  fall  it  remodeled  various 
buildings  to  adapt  them  fully  for  the 
firm's  business  as  dealers  in  leaf  to- 
bacco. The  plant  now  includes  the 
large  building  fionting  on  State  street, 
and  two  buildings  in  the  rear.  The 
first  has  a  series  of  offices  on  the 
ground  floor  and  lofts  for  rent  on  the 
three  floors  above.  The  second  is  a 
large  warehouse  with  force  sweat 
rooms,  etc.  The  tbiid  is  a  mammoth 
assorting  room. 

The  offices  extend  in  a  series  of  four 
from  .State  street  back.  The  main 
office  comes  first  and  is  well  lighted 
and  handsomely  furni.shed  and  has  an 
ornamental  grilled  grating.  Next  to 
this  is  a  waiting  room  and  beyond  are 
two  offices.  These  occupy  the  space 
which  for  years  was  the  office  and 
pattern  room  of  Pitkin  Brothers,  suc- 
cessors to  Bid  well,  Pitkin  &  Co  , 
pioneers  in  the  business  of  steam 
engines  and  steam  boilers  in  that  citv. 
All  of  the  four  offices  are  finished  in 
quartered  oak  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  green  burlap.  In  the  suite  is  a 
well  appointed  lavatory.  A  local 
telephone  system  connects  the  main 
office  with  the  departments  of  the 
establishment. 

Beyond  the  offices  is  a  well-lighted 
sample  room  in  which  the  samples  of 
tobacco   are    kept  in    a   double  tier    of 

boxes,    each     box   having     its    nickle 


plated    number.        The     attention     to 
system  which  is  a  feature  of  the  firm's 


L.    B.    HAAS. 

management  is  prominent  here.  The 
light  is  from  the  north  and  therefore 
is  freer  from  shadows  than  a  southern 
light.  All  through  the  building  great 
care  is  given  to  securing  a  north  light 
wherever  possible.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  a  blue  white  shade. 

In  the  basement  of  the  warehouse 
building  is  the  receiving  room.  Farm- 
ers come  in  from  miles  around  with 
heavy  two-horse  loads  of  tobacco  and 
drive  along  a  gangway  and  deliver  the 
crops  through  wide  doorways.  The 
firm  has  special  iron  trucks  which  will 
carry  a  ton  of  the  leaf.  The  tobacco 
usually  comes  in  bundles  wrapped  in 
wood  fibre  paper.  The  bundles  are 
then  marked  so  that  the  crop  of  any 
particular  grower  can  be  traced  during 


the  subsequent  processes.  The  tobacco 
is  kept  at  the  right  temperature,  as 
learned  from  past  experiences. 

A  brick  partition  wall  divides  the 
receiving  room  from  a  packing  room. 
In  the  wall  is  a  fire  door,  as  in  fact 
every  opening  in  a  partition  wall  in 
the  building  has  a  fire  door. 

A  hydraulic  elevator  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  upper  floors.  Over 
the  basement  is  a  pressing  room  in 
which  tbe  tobacco  cases  are  nailed  to- 
gether. The  cases  come  in  "shooks" 
from  Burlington,  Vt. ,  and  are  rapidly 
handled.  The  pressing  is  done  by  jack 
screws.  The  entire  plant  is  piped  for 
heating  from  a  fifty-horse  power  boiler. 

Over  the  pressing  room  are  two 
floors  in  which  the  force-sweating 
processes  are  applied  to  the  tobacco. 
Ill  these  the  temperature  is  usually 
from  80  to  95  degrees.  The  rooms 
have  a  complete  system  of  steam  pipes 
and  are  provided  with  evaporating 
pans  to  create  the  necessary  amount  of 
moisture. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  storage  room 
for  force-sweated  tobacco  having  a 
temperature  between  that  of  the  force 
sweat  department  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  storage  rooms. 

All  of  the  four  floors  in  the  ware- 
house building  are  1 35x50  feet.  The 
force-sweating  capacity  is  1,400  cases 
at  a  time.  The  usual  period  for  a 
force  sweat  is  about  six  weeks. 

The  third  building  contains  the 
assorting  room,  50x80  feet  in  square 
area.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  ceil- 
ing runs  a  skylight  7x80  feet,  admit- 
ting a  fine  northern  light.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  are  four  skylights 
12x12  feet,  providing  a  profusion  of 
light  for  the  inspectors,  who  take  the 
assorted  tobacco  from  the  assorters  to 
the  central  table  for  examination. 
(Coucluded'on  page  9.) 
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Value  of  Kxperiment  Stations 

'What  They   Have   Done  to  Enlighten   and   Aid   the 

Farmer 


OF  course  it  is  now  geuerally  con- 
ceded that  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  are  doing  a  splendid 
work,  says  the  St.  Paul  Farmer.  But 
few  will  attempt  to  deny  that  sucti  is 
the  tact.  This  work  relatec  to  all  the 
practical  lines  of  farming.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  if  they  have  done 
more  for  the  farmers  in  any  line  than 
through  the  influence  they  have  ex- 
erted on  the  intelligent  purchase  and 
application  of  artificial  fertilizurs. 

The  opportunity  for  exercising  fraud 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  was 
formerly  very  great.  It  le  now  more 
circumscribed  owing  to  the  stringent 
laws  which  have  been  passed  in  the 
various  states  in  which  the  fertilizers 
are  commonly  used.  Such  legislation, 
however,  could  never  secure  the  intel- 
ligent application  of  these  fertilizers. 
It  could  not  give  a  farmei  to  under- 
stand how  much  of  any  of  the  three 
important  ingredients  the  fertilizer 
should  contain  which  he  applied  to  his 
soil.  They  could  simply  make  known 
to  him  the  relative  quantity  of  each 
that  the  fertilizer  contained,  they  could 
not  tell  him  the  effect  of  the  condition 
of  the  various  ingredients  in  the  fer- 
tilizer. That  is  to  say  while  they 
might  inform  him  regarding  the  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer, 
they  could  not  so  well  inform  him  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  percentage  of  the 
ingredients  that  would  be  immediately 
available. 

We  concede  that  it  is  not  possible 
even  for  an  experiment  station  to 
make  known  to  the  farmer  the  best 
kind  of  fertilizer  to  apply  to  his  land 
and  the  quantities  in  which  to  use  it. 
Much  relating  to  these  must  be  learned 
by  experience  in  handling  laud  in  each 
particular  locality,  but  the  information 
imparted  by  experiment  stations  has 
caused  the  farmer  to  undertsand  very 
much  better  the  general  principle 
which  applies  to  the  fertilizers  of  the 
land. 

To  illustrate,  a  farmer  who  a  few 
years  ago  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  specific  uses  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  respectively,  may  now 
understand  clearly  the  end  for  which 
each  is  applied.  He  may  also  under- 
stand, if  he  is  a  close  observer,  that 
his  soil  only  calls  for  the  application 
of  one  of  these,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  makes  his  purchases  of  artificial 
fertilizers  he  does  not  purchase  the 
other  ingredient,  as  doing  so  would 
mean  applying  a  factor  to  his  soil 
which  calls  for  money  and  which  the 
soil  would  not  stand  in  need  of. 

While  much  has  been  done  by  tlie 
experiment  stations  in  this  respect, 
very  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
While  there  are  farmers  who  under- 
stand these  questions  fully  and  well, 
yet  there  are  many  who  do  not  under- 


stand them,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the 
case  the  experiment  stations  should 
continue  their  investigations.  In  this 
way  additional  light  will  gradually  be 
diffused.  The  application  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  will  be  more  intelli- 
gently done  and  the  general  outcome 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  also  for  the  advantage  of 
the  nation. 

Cutting    Tobacco 

A  firm  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  tobacco  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes,  both  fac- 
tories being  separated  and  separately 
bonded,  but  in  the  same  building,  in- 
quired*of  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue whether  they  would  be  permitted 
to  cut  tobacco  in  the  tobacco  factory 
and  then  transfer  it  under  a  special 
permit.  Form  100,  tobacco  in  process 
of  manufacture,  to  the  cigarette  fac- 
tory, pioperly  accounting  foi  the  same 
on  Book  74  in  the  other  factory  and  on 
Book  73  in  the  cigarette  factory,  and 
also  asking  if  the  tobacco  should  be 
reported  on  their  monthly  return. 
Form  62,  column  22. 

They  wer»^  advised  that,  under  the 
conditions  presented,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  the  tobacco  as  proposed 
from  one  factory  to  the  other,  it  being 
understood  that  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing cigarettes  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  conducted  in 
the  tobacco  factory,  and  that  separate 
books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  each 
factory. 

The  applicant  was  advised  that 
credit  should  be  taken  for  the  material 
transferred  on  Form  63.  column  12, 
instead  of  column  22,  under  the  head 
of  "Tobacco  or  sun  flour  in  process;" 
that  the  tobacco  that  is  transferred, 
however,  should  be  of  such  character 
as  to  require  some  furthei  manipula- 
tion and  treatment  after  having  been 
received  on  the  premises  of  the  cigar- 
ette manufactory  to  convert  it  into  a 
manufactured  and  taxable  product,  and 
it  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  cigai- 
ette  factory,  pound  for  pound,  without 
any  allowance  for  shrinkage  or  waste, 
on  the  basis  of  1,000  cigarettes  to 
three  pounds  of  tobacco  material  used, 
and  no  actual  transfer  of  material 
should  be  made  until  the  permit  on 
Form  100  had  been  secured  fnm  the 
collector. 

Old    Price. List 

The  changes  in  values  and  even  in 
trade  names  is  well  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing "Price  list  of  Tobacco  Leaf, 
London,  1817:" 

Maryland— Fine  Yellow  (scarce), 
18d.  to  20d.  per  b. ;  Yellow  (scarce), 
16d.  to  17d. ;  Fine  and  Good  Coloured 
(scarce),  12>{d  to  18d.-1.5d. ;  Coloured, 
Light  Brown  and   Leafy,  lOd.  to  lld.- 


Andrews  &  Peck, 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows  and  Blinds. 

Manufacturers'  Agents  for  Akron  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Land  Tile. 

'We  make  a  specialty  of  hotbed  sasli. 

Office,  88  MarKet  .Street, 

Mill:   Charter  Oak  and   Vrcdendaic  Avenues, 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


STABLE  WIOBE 

IN   CAR.    OR. 
CARGO  LOTvS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Lowest  Prices 

11.  M.  Goodrich 


HARTFORD  AND  NEW  YORK 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


12d. ;  Brown,  8>^d.  to  ^}4d.;  Ordinary 
and  Scrubs,  7d.  to  8d. 

Virginia— Fine  Irish  and  Town 
Trade  Spinners  lOJ-^d.  to  lid.:  Mid- 
dling Spinners,  9  J^d.  to  lOd.  ;  for  Fine 
Shag,  8^d.  to  9d. ;  for  Common  Shag, 
8d.  to  8)^d. ;  Fine  Black,  sweet  scent 
(scarce),  lid.  to  13d.  ;  Middling  Black, 
Part  Blacks,  8^d.  to  9d.-10i^d. ; 
Ordinary  and  Dry,  7)^d.  to  8d. ; 
Stripped  Leaf  or  Lux.  fine,  123^d.  to 
13d.;  Stripped,  good  middling,  llj^d. 
to  12d. ;  Stripped,  ordinary,  short, 
lO'^d.  to  Ud.;  new  ordinary  and 
middling  quantities,  8J.^d.  to  9)^d. ; 
Kentucky,  S^'^d.  to  9^d.;  Kentucky, 
stemmed,  10|^d.  to  ll>^d.;  Amers- 
foort  (scarce),  12d.  to  13d.;  Brazil 
Roll,  fine  (scarce),  4d.  to  4^d. ; 
Brazil  Roll,  ordinary  (scarce),  2^d. 
to3d. ;  St.  Domingo  Leaf,  15d. ;  Tur- 
key Leaf  (scarce),  13d.;  Havana  and 
Cuba,  18d.  to  2s.;  East  India  Leaf, 
5>^d.  to  6d. 

Purchase    of    Mew    Sumatra 

The  firm  of  H.  Duys  &  Company, 
New  York,  have  the  distinction  of 
having  purchased  the  first  lot  of  the 
new  Sumatra. 

March  8.  two  days  before  the  first 
inscription  of  1905,  they  secured  out 
of  bond  81  bales  of  the  L.  P.  Deli.  By 
this  early  purchase  they  will  also  be 
the  first  to  ship  a  consignment  of  the 
new  tobaccos  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  sample  bales)  into  the 
American  market. 
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Movement  of  tKe  Crop 

Sales    and    Deliveries    MaRe    V^areKouses    Hives    of 

Industry 


West    Suffield 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Suffield 
fanners'  progressive  club  recently  the 
questions  for  discussion  were  "The 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  "  "When  and 
how  to  bud  and  top  tobacco,  '  and 
"when  tobacco  is  in  condition  to  har- 
vest," which  were  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  by  John  W.  Noble, 
•lohn  Gregg  and  Perly  Lillie.  The 
club  voted  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tive, James  E.  Hastings,  to  vote 
against  any  bill  coming  up  in  the 
legislature  that  will  compel  the  dealer 
in  leaf  tobacco  to  stamp  that  tobacco 
when  it  is  grown,  and  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  and  so  heated  the  debate 
upon  this  question  that  a  petition  was 
immediately  circulated  and  signed  by 
nearly  every  member: 

"That  we,  the  undersrgned,  members 
of  the  West  Suffleltl  farmers'  progres- 
sive club,  all  of  us  being  tobacco 
growers,  do  most  emphatically  protest 
against  the  passage  of  any  bill  at  this 
session  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
which  will  compel  the  tobacco  dealers 
to  stamp  the  tobacco  purchased  by 
them  in  this  state  as  Connecticut  to- 
bacco " 

This  protest  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee  having  these  bills  in 
charge.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  club  was  instructed  to  purchase  a 
tobacco  seed  cleaner  for  use  in  the 
community. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  has  sold  the  Griffin 
farm  to  Andy  Gudowski. 

Poquonock 

These  are  busy  days  in  Poquonock 
since  the  tobacco  enterprises  are  very 
prosperous.  The  success  which  to- 
bacco men  met  last  year  has  led  many 
growers  to  increase  their  acreage  for 
the  coming  season.  There  is  a  general 
inclination,  too,  to  raise  seed-leaf, 
rather  than  Havana  this  year,  since  it 
has  proved  very  paying  of  late. 

L.  P.  Clark  &  Sons  have  employed 
over  30  men  and  women  in  their  new 
force-sweating  establishment  all  win- 
ter. 

J.  B.  Parker  plans  to  increase  his 
shed  room  considerably  this  sea.son. 

East    Hartford 

Several  of  the  big  packers  here  and 
in  Hartford  have  been  advertising  for 
hands  for  assorting  and  packing  The 
drouth  in  December  led  many  men  and 
women  to  find  other  kinds  of  employ- 


ment, and  experienced  help  is  some- 
what scarce. 

Dennis  Quinlan,  a  tobacco  ware- 
house employe,  who  boards  at  D.  C. 
Clark's,  was  taken  sick  March  12  and 
his  physician.  Dr.  O'Uonnell,  ordered 
him  taken  to  the  Hartford  hospital. 

While  working  in  a  tobacco  shed  for 
Foran  brothers,  E.  C.  Luce  fell  and 
sustained  a  bad  scalp  wound.  Three 
stitches  were  taken  to  close  the  woirnd. 

Suffield 

The  rain  storm  of  early  March  gave 
the  tobacco  growers  who  have  not 
finished  taking  down  their  crop  another 
opportunity  to  get  a  little  of  it  down 
although  the  storm  was  too  cold  to 
readily  dampen  the  leaf.  The  ware- 
houses are  all  at  work  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  well  into  April  be- 
fore they  shut  down. 

Windsor    Locks 

Tobacco  buyers  have  been  in  this 
vicinrty  buying  up  some  of  the  remain- 
ing crops  that  were  unsold,  and  com- 
pleted sales  on  several  in  this  town. 
The  prevailing  price  of  late  has  been 
about  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  The 
warehouses  in  this  and  .other  towns 
hereabouts  are  now  hives  of  industry 
with  the  full  force  of  persons  engaged 
in  handling  the  crops  in  preparation 
for  the  market. 

Hartford 

L.  B.  Haas  &  Company  have  nearly 
cleaned  out  their  old  tobacco.  The 
firm  employs  125  hands  in  Hartford, 
several  at  C.  W.  Porter's  packing 
house  in  Hockanum,  and  about  55  in 
North  Hadley,  Mass.  In  the  Hartford 
packing  house  they  are  handling  1904 
Havana  Seed.  This  is  a  good  crop, 
and  is  largely  from  Poquonock  and 
Sheffield. 

Broad  Brook 

Spring  is  beginning  to  manifest  it- 
self after  one  of  the  longest  and  hard- 
est winters  of  recent  years.  The 
farmers  are  busy  unloading  car-loads 
of  fertilizer  and  are  shaping  up  their 
work  getting  ready  to  prepare  their 
fields  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  The 
last  storm  helped  out  many  who  still 
had  their  last  year's  crop  hanging  and 
now  nearly  every  one  has  his  tobacco 
down. 

E.  N.  Myers  has  closed  his  packing 
house,  having  finished  casing  the  past 
week  and  most  of  his  men  are  now 
working   for   Ralph   Lasbury.     E.  H. 
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Sloan  has  tobacco  enough  bought  to 
keep  him  running  for  five  or  six  weeks 
more.  There  is  quite  a  little  yet  un- 
delivered. 

Copper    Hill 

Nearly  all  the  growers  in  this  sec- 
tion, with  one  on  two  exceptions,  have 
taken  down  their  tobacco  crops  and 
have  delivered  them. 

Granby 

Forsyth  &  Godard  have  delivered 
their  eight-acre  crop  at  Fred  B. 
Griffin's  warehouse  in  Bloomfield,  re- 
ceiving eighteen  cents  a  pound  in  the 
bundle,  it  is  reported. 

Glastonbury 

Adolph  Fuller  and  Gotleib  Bantle 
have  delivered  their  tobacco  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  at  Wind- 
sor, receiving  28  cents  a  pound. 

Wapping 

3.  Preston,  the  contractor,  has  many 
tobacco  sheds  to  build.  Among  those 
whom  he  has  contracted  with  are  W.  H. 
Wetherill,  O.  M.  Johnson  and  Lester 
Newton.  Others  who  are  to  build  are 
Elisha  Morton,  Kufus  Abbey,  William 
Dunn,  Samuel  Newberry,  J.  E.  Col- 
lins, Roy  Strong.  A.  Stubenaugh  and 
Wilbur  Hills. 

Hockanum 

Several  of  the  tobacco  growers  still 
have  their  crops  on  hand.  Among 
them  are  Frank  Bentley,  Charles 
Schroeder,  Peter  Rival  and  Jacob 
Senkbeil. 

Lowell  Brewer  delivered  his  im- 
mens3  crop  of  tobacco  to  W.  L.  Hunt- 
ting  &  Co.,  the  middle  of  March. 
Herbert  Coburn  took  up  a  load  which 
weighed  four  and  one-quarter  tons. 

Windsor 

Fertrlizer  is  arriving  for  the  new 
tobacco  crop.  Growers  are  planning 
to  erect  many  new  sheds  the  coming 
season.  All  indications  point  to  an 
increase  in  the  acreage.  Broadleaf  is 
exceedingly  popular. 

Ellington 

Morris  Kibbe  has  sold  in  the  bundle. 
There  are  still  a  few  crops  of  seed  leaf 
not  sold  and  a  number  of  acres  still 
hanging  in  the  shed,  one  man  having 
six.  However,  the  farmers  are  not  dis- 
couraged and  the  acreage  promises  to 
be  fully  as  larj.-e  this  year  as  last. 

East    Windsor 

John  D.  White  and  Michael  P.  Kane 
have  sold  their  tobacco  to  Edward 
Welch. 

Those  who  have  sold  their  tonacco 
to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in 
Windsor  have  found  crossing  the  Con- 
necticut river  on  ice  during  the  winter 
quite  convenient  and  a  saving  of  a 
number  of  miles. 
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S>6c  Acreage  for  1905 

CskSt    Hartford     Groiver    Predicts    an     Increase 
of     One-fiftK     Over     Last     Year 
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WF.  ANDROSS,  of  East  Hart- 
•  ford,  writes:  At  the  present 
time  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
increase  in  the  tobacco  acreage  will  be 
for  1905.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  be  considerable.  Judging 
from  preparations  it  will  be  at  least 
one-fifth  over  last  year.  It  will  be 
almost  entirely  broadleaf. 

The  only  indication  of  a  change  in 
stable  manure  will  be  that  moie  is 
called  for.  Stems  are  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  market  and  fertilizers  will 
have  to  be  substituted. 

Stalks  have  always  been  used  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  available,  and 
will  this  year.  Nearly  all  stalks  are 
used  for  tobacco  purposes  and  are 
found  to  be  as  serviceable  as  stems. 
The  growing  tendency  is  to  use  more 
commercial  fertilizers  anyway,  and  no 
doubt  the  increased  acreage  will 
necessitate  their  more  liberal  use. 
Here  let  me  say  that  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  recommends  their 
more  liberal  use  in  connection  with 
stable  manure. 

Some  cut  stalks  with  ensilage 
cutters,  some  by  hand.  There  is  no 
difference  in  their  manurial  value 
either  way.  Their  mechanical  action 
is  beneficial  to  the  soil  but  it  is  always 
necessary  to  use  some  other  fertilizer 
with  them,  as  they  furnish  only  potash 
in  their  manurial  qualities. 

There  are  no  new  sales  to  report,  yet 
a  few  crops  remain  in  the  growers' 
hands.  Probably  these  will  move 
soon,  as  the  buyers  seem  anxious  to 
pick  up  the  entire  crop. 

Many  new  sheds  are  already  con- 
tracted foi. 

I  know  of  no  1904  crops  unsold  at 
present  that  I  can  enumerate,  but 
hear  that  there  are  a  few. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  start  to- 
bacco beds,  as  the  frost  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  ground.  Open  bed  culture- -the 
old  fashioned  way-  is  receiving  more 
and  more  consideration.  People  legin 
to  leain  that  nature  has  something  to 
say,  and  that  she  has  arranged  a  season 
for  growing  of  tobacco. 

The  groweis  manifest  an  acute  inter- 
est in  the  methods  of  seed  selection  and 
improvement  as  promulgated  by  Prof. 
Shamel,  and  his  methods  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted  the  coming  year. 

The  Tobacco  Grower  asks.  Have 
onions  ever  been  tried  with  tobacco? 
Yes.  always,  but  in  only  a  small  way. 
Tobacco  growers  are  not  advised  to 
grow  onions  while  tobacco  is  as  readily 
salable  as  it  is  now.  or  while  it  is  biiug- 
ing  present  prices.  It  costs  as  much 
to  manure  an  acre  of  onions  as  to- 
bacco. It  takes  about  the  same  work 
trom  start  to  finish  on  one  as  it  does 
the  other.  Onions,  with  careful 
culture,  will   produce    |400  per    acre. 


Tobacco  will,  at  present  prices, produce 
more;  onions  require  harder  work  than 
tobacco  during  the  hours  actually  em- 
ployed. When  onions  sell  for  75  cents 
there  is  a  profit.  When  they  sell  for 
85  or  40  cents  there  is  a  loss.  This 
place  is  not  looked  to  by  the  market 
for  a  supply.  Until  a  larger  scale  is 
adopted, better  market  channels  opened 
and  more  general  attention  given  to 
the  subject,  it  is  better  to  let  onions 
alone.  The  world  looks  to  this  section 
foi  tine  tobacco  not  onions,  leave  them 
to  soils  unsuitable  for  tobacco.  They 
will  grow  where  tobacco  will  not.  I 
have  Been  hundreds  of  acres  of  tobacco 
land  turned  over  into  onions  with 
beneficial  results,  but  there  the  land 
was  not  producing  fine  tobacco.  While 
onions  at  50  cents  per  bushel  were 
thought  to  be  a  better  crop.  Some  of 
our  growers  received  43  cents  for  their 
tobacco  in  1904.  It  would  be  useless 
to  advise  them  to  experiment  with 
onions. 

The  use  of  stable  manure  is  neces- 
sarily on  the  increase  and  let  me  advise 
fatmers  to  get  it  on  to  their  land  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  With  the 
facility  for  producing:  it  and  the  rail- 
road complications  existing,  somebody 
is  going  to  be  disappointed  this  year. 
There  is  no  more  manure  than  last 
year,  if  there  is  as  much.  This  com- 
modity is  continually  decreasing. 

Moses  I^rohn 

Moses  Krohn,  the  president  of  the 
Miami  Valley  Leaf  Tobacco  Oo. ,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  member.s  in 
the  cigar  leaf  trade,  has  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son-in-law  in  Avondale, 
Cincinnati. 

He  was  sixty-flve  years  old,  and  had 
been  identified  with  the  trade  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country.  For 
many  years  he  was  head  of  the 
cigar    manufacturing   firm    of    Krohn, 


/?!,  CORN  FIELDS 

ARE  GOLD    FIELDS 

to  the  farmer  who  under- 
stands how  to  feed  his 
crops.  Fertilizers  for  Corn 
must  contain  at  least  7 
per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  books — they 
tell  why  Potash  is  as  necessary 
to  plant  life  as  sun  and  rain; 
sent  free,  if  you  ask.  Write 
to-dav. 

QERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  Vork. 


Feist  &  Co.,  which  firm  went  out  of 
existence  some  eight  years  ago.  Then 
Mr.  Krohn  lormed  the  Miami  Valley 
Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  handling  Ohio  to- 
bacco, with]jheadquarters  at  Dayton. 
Stanley  Krohn,  a  son,  is  in  charge 
there,  and  the  father  maintained  the 
office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Krohn  was  also  heavily  inter- 
ested in  the  growing  of  tobacco  at 
North  Bloomfield,  Connecticut.  At 
the  convention  of  the  National  Cigar 
Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  held 
last  May,  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, but  upon  the  resignation  of  J. 
Friedman,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent, he  also  declined  his  otfice.  He 
has,  however,  been  active  in  the  legis- 
lative work  of  the  association. 

The  deceased  was  a  brother  of  Lewis 
Krohn,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
prominent  retailers  in  Cincinnati, 
who,  several  years  ago,  withdrew  from 
business  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  Irwin  and  Charles. 

Maubuc 

Elmer  Twillcott  has  sold  and  de- 
livered his  crop  of  tobacco. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Having-  refilled  and  restocked  our  store  at  No.  21S  Slate  street.  Hartford,  Conn.,  we  in- 
vite everyone  interested  in  Engines,  improved  Farm  Machinery  and  Water  Works  lo 
call  and  inspect  our  samples. 

OUR    POLICY 

We  shall  have  no  ag-euts  except  our  own  travelintr  salesmen,  and  shall  sell  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  to  our  customers.  Purchasers  will  have  the  benefit  of  instruclion 
and  advice  from  our  force  of  experts,  who  will  start  all  machinery,  instead  of  from  in- 
competent agents  with  little  or  noexperience. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Abenaque,  Alamo  and  Anderson  Gas  and  Gasolene  Engines, 
Kemp's  20th  Century  Manure  Spreader,  Freeman  Special  Windmills,  Climax  Blower 
Cutters,  Harder's  Round  Silos,  Sharpless  Cream  Separator. 

Send  for  circulars  if  you  cannot  call. 

©6e   B.    L.    BRAGG   COMPANY 


27    Lyman    Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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218  State   Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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E-ssex  ^Special  Tobacco 
Manure 


and 

Tobacco 

Starter 


LTHOUGH  the  prices  of  chemicals  have  ad- 
vanced very  much  during  the  past  season,  we 
guarantee  to  keep  the  analyse,  of  all  the  high- 
grade  Essex  Specials  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  preceding  years.  <LThe  Growers  that  use  our  to- 
bacco goods  are  among  the  most  successful  raisers  in 
the  Valley,  getting  good  weight  and  a  large  percentage 
of  light  goods  in  all  seasons.  CBuy  our  Tobacco 
Starter  for  your  seed-beds,  your  plants  will  be  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  on  any  other 
formula.  CSend  for  our  Catalogue. 


RUvSySIA  CEMENT  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      £>    £/    j^     JSf    .^f    .^f 

GLOUCESTER,  ^'MASS. 


E.    B.  KIBBE,    General   Agent,    Box   752,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Live  Farmers'  Club 

AVest    Suffield     Growers    Discuss    tKe    Philippine 

Question 


THE  preceding  meetings  of  the 
West  SufBeld  Farmers'  Progres- 
sive Chib  have  been  most  interesting, 
but  the  meeting  of  mid-March  was  a 
record-breaker.  The  subject  of  "Lime 
on  tobacco  land"  was  discussed  by 
William  Pinney,  a  director  in  the  New 
England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
whose  remarks  were  full  of  meat  and 
furnished  food  fox  reflection.  Herman 
Ude  entertained  thOc'-lub  with  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Hillman  tobacco 
curer  and  the  other  artificial  methods 
to  prevent  pole  sweat. 

The  Philippine  tobacco  question  re- 
ceived attention,  and  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  on  Philippine  to- 
bacco into  this  country.  This  ques- 
tion of  reduction  of  duty  is  viewed 
with  alarm  by  the  tobacco  growers  of 
the  vicinity.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  im- 
ported into  the  Philippine  islands  at 
221^  cents  a  pound  duty.  With  the 
proposed  reduction  on  Philippine  to- 
bacco to  50  cents  a  pound  into  this 
country  nothing  is  to  prevent  the 
Philippines  from  importing  Sumatra 
tobacco  and  reshipping  to  the  United 
States,    thus   making    a    duty   on   Su- 


matra tobacco  landed  here  72 1^  cents 
a  pound,  as  against  |1.85  a  pound  im- 
ported direct  from  Sumatra.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  interest  the  to- 
laacco,  growing  towns  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  in  this  question  and  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  united  action  and 
protest  against  any  reduction  on 
Philippine  tobacco  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  protest  of  the  cigar  makers' 
international  union  in  printed  form 
was  read.  It  represents  the  protest  to 
the  tariff  committee  at  Washington  of 
47,000  union  cigar-makers  against  any 
reduction  of  duty  on  Philippine  to- 
bacco. A  good  cigar  can  be  bought  in 
Manila  for  one  cent  apiece,  or  from  $5 
to  |10  a  thousand.  Under  the  pro- 
posed reduction  cigars  could  be  laid 
down  at  San  Francisco  for  $17.62  a 
thousand,  and  the  higher  grades  from 
|4  to  |6  above  this  price,  which  will 
mean  financial  distress  in  all  the  to- 
bacco-growing sections. 

East  Hartford 

D.  L.  Bryan  has  sold  bis  fine  crop  of 
seed  leaf   to   Mr.  Graham  of  New  Mil- 


ford  and  delivered  it  Wednesday.    Price 
38  cents. 

Michael  Quinn  has  sold  his  tobacco 
for  20  cents. 

The  tobacco  warehouses  are  all  in 
operation.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  only  a  few  hands  at  Goodwin's. 
Mr.  Goodwin  has  purchased  900  cases 
and  hopes  to  buy  more.  In  case  he  does 
he  will  increase  the  number  of  hands. 

The  "damp"  on  March  18  enabled 
the  growers  who  had  considerable  to- 
bacco hanging  to  take  it  down.  It  is 
expected  that  from  now  until  the  to- 
bacco is  all  delivered,  it  will  move  to 
the  warehouses  lively. 

The  writer  learns  through  a  respon- 
siole  tobacco  grower  that  the  highest 
price  paid  in  this  vicinity  for  the  1904 
crop  was  42  cents.  This  was  paid  by 
Fred  Graves  of  New  Haven  to  John 
and  Oliver  Jones  of  South  Windsor  for 
their  fine  crop  of  broadleaf,  and  that 
George  W.  Bancroft  of  Hillstown  re- 
ceived the  same  price.  Mr.  Graves  is 
a  manufacturer  as  well  as  dealer.  Or- 
lando Gilman  received  40  cents.  C^nite 
a  quantity  was  sold  in  South  Windsor 
for  36  to  38  cents,  the  buyer  having 
been  L.  L.  Grotta  of  Warehouse  Point, 
one  of  the  best  buyers  this  season. 

Among  the  number  who  are  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  sheds  are  Robert 
Shaw  and  H.  Deming.  Mr.  Shaw's 
shed  will  be  30x45  feet,  and  Mr.  Dem- 
ings  30x75. 

H.  O.  Church  sold  his  tobacco  last 
week  for  34  cents. 
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Inoculation  for  Alfalfa 


Experience    in    Indiana    Proves    Necessity- 
Inoculation  £ven  on,  Fertile  Soil 


of 


WISH  to  say  that  inoculation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to 
alfalfa,  whether  the  soil  is 
fertile  or  not.  My  experi- 
ence in  Indiana  has  proved 
this,  and  the  experience  of  others  has 
been  the  same. 

I  sowed  my  first  alfalfa  eight  years 
ago  on  the  richest  black  soil  on  the 
farm.  I  did  not  inoculate.  I  had  a 
fine  stand  of  alfalfa  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and  then  as  the  plants  had  ex- 
hausted the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  (I  sup- 
pose), they  began  to  die;  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  I  thought  my  alfalfa 
was  a  total  failure.  It  is  thin,  today, 
and  all  my  alfalfa  is  thin  that  I  did 
not  inoculate;  while  that  which  I  did 
inoculate  is  tbiok  on  the  ground. 
Eight  acres  that  I  sowed  May  20,  1904, 
was  keeping  the  fifty  pigs  and  eight 
calves,  in  July,  and  has  kept  175  sheep 
two  weeks,  from  August  1  to  15,  and 
since  October  3  it  has  grazed  eighteen 
Hereford  cows  except  one  day,  when 
ground  was  too  wet.  Besides  this,  it 
has  kept  the  fifty  pigs  all  summer,  and 
eight  large  hogs  since  August  1.  I 
mean  to  keep  the  cows  on  this  piece 
until  they  graze  it  down  close  to  the 
ground,  which  will  still  take  a  week 
or  longer.  I  inoculated  this  piece 
heavily,  using  six  gravel  bedfuls  of 
soil  on  the  eight  acres.  The  alfalfa 
plants  are  very  thick  and  have  tillered 
out  wonderfully,  while  the  roots  are  so 
firmly  and  deeply  set  that  a  man  can- 
not pull  them  out  of  the  ground.  The 
plants  are  so  sturdy  that  the  large 
Hereford  cows  do  not  injure  them  by 
grazing  or  trampling  them. 

I  think  much  is  due  to  the  heavy 
inoculation  of  this  piece.  I  came  near 
losing  twenty  acres  of  nice  alfalfa 
when  it  was  one  year  old  (even  after 
it  had  made  one  nice  crop  of  hay),  be- 
cause I  did  not  inoculate  it.  At  least, 
it  did  splendidly  after  I  did  inoculate 
it  finally.  I  saw  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing or  lose  my  alfalfa,  for  it  was 
dying.  So  I  picked  up  courage,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  jokes  of  the  neighbors,  I 
sowed  several  wagon  loads  of  soil  from 
my  oldest  alfalfa  field  on  this  twenty 
acres,  and  I  know  it  has  paid  me  hand- 
somely. Last  year  after  inoculation 
this  field  made  two  nice  crops  of  hay, 
and  this  year  it  has  produced  three 
crops,  and  the  fourth  is  knee  high  on 
an  average  now,  and  I  mean  to  cut  it 
next  week  for  hay,  the  fourth  time. 
Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  sowed 
three  acres  of  alfalfa  last  year,  and  he 
cut  a  nice  crop  of  hay  in  early  summer; 
but  this  is  the  only  crop  he  has  cut  this 
year.  He  did  not  inoculate.  About 
one  month  ago  he  ordered  inoculated 
alfalfa  soil  from  me,  and  I  shipped  him 
6,200  pounds.  Mr.  Holt  was  up  to  see 
my  alfalfa  in  June,  and  he  said  his 
three  acres  looked  just   as  well  as  mine 


did,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  inoculate  it,  but  his  alfalfa  finally 
did  as  my  twenty  acres  did — it  almost 
died.  Then  he  inoculated  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  every  man  should  watch 
his  alfalfa  patch  and  inoculate  it  before 
it  sufiters  too  much;  or  better  inoculate 
it  in  a  few  weeks  after  plants  are  up, 
and  keep  it  growing  rapidly,  thus  help- 
ing it  to  feed  on  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air.  There  are  millions  of  pounds 
of  this  that  can  be  had  "free  forj^the 
asking"  if  you  set  your  alfalfa  trap 
rightly  and  bait  it  with  alfalfa  bac- 
teria. 

Pardon  me  for  this  long  drawn  out 
article,  but  I  want  to  make  another 
suggestion,  and  that  is  that  farmers 
plough  up  some  of  their  permanent 
blue  grass  pasture  and  sow  it  to  al- 
falfa; thus  they  will  soon  have  both 
blue  grass  and  alfalfa  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time.  The  blue 
grass  feeds  nearer  the  surface  than  the 
alfalfa  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
latter.  It  soon  makes  an  earth  mulch, 
and  retains  the  moisture  in  the  ground. 
The  alfalfa  sends  its  roots  down  to 
great  depths,  and  it  also  feeds  upon 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  storing  it  up  in 
the  soil,  thus  helping  the  blue  grass. 
Where  I  have  plenty  of  blue  grass  with 
alfalfa  I  do  not  have  to  disk  any,  as 
the  blue  grass  mulches  the  ground  (to 
letain  the  moisture  as  above  stated), 
and  it  also  prevents  weed  growth  when 
the  alfalfa  is  mowed  close  to  the 
ground.  The  alfalfa  will  grow  thiough 
the  hot  dry  months  while  blue  grass  is 
dormant.  You  can  thus  have  tine 
pasture  through  drouths,  as  the  alfalfa 
roots  will  go  to  water  if  they  have  to 
go  fifty  feet  or  even  one  hundred  feet 
to  find  it.  Alfalfa  roots,  it  is  said, 
will  go  through  almost  anything  ex- 
cept solid  stone.  Professor  Wiancko, 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  says  they  have 
passed  through  hardpan  and  several 
feet  through  bard  gravelly  clay  at 
Purdue  experiment  station.  If  any 
of  your  readers  have  little  sickly  al- 
falfa let  them  try  inoculation,  no  mat- 
ter how  rich  their  soil.  Sweet  clover 
soil  will  inoculate  alfalfa;  but  this  is 
dangerous,  as  the  seed  is  in  the  soil, 
and  if  sweet  clover  gets  a  start  it  can- 
not be  destroyed,  I  am  told;  and  it  is  a 
weed.     No  stock  will  eat  it. 

Leaf    for    Soldiers'    Homes 

A  revenue  collector  states  that  a 
firm  of  leaf  dealers  desire  to  he  advised 
if  they  may  make  .sales  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  hogsheads  to  National  soldiers' 
homes  or  the  homes  provided  by  the 
several  states  foi  veterans,  free  of  tax, 
the  tobacf:o  to  be  distributed  to  the 
inmates  without  cost  to  them  for  their 
individual  consumption  or  use. 

The  collector  was  advised  that  this 
being   a  new    proposition    it    would  be 


taken  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
missioner, and  a  reply  given  him  at  an 
early  date.  It  was  suggested  that, 
under  existing  laws,  the  institutions 
named  could  procure  leaf  tobacco  in 
any  quantity  desired  in  its  natural 
condition  as  cured  on  the  farm  from 
the  farmer  or  grower  producing  the 
same,  without  the  payment  of  tax,  and 
when  such  tobacco  should  be  used 
within  the  limits  of  the  institutions 
referred  to,  and  not  sold  or  removed 
therefrom  as  a  manufactured  product, 
no  tax  would  accrue. 

Jt    Double    Crop 

Two  crops  of  tobacco  from  the  same 
ground  the  same  season  is  a  new  pos- 
sibility in  agriculture  in  Arkansas  dis- 
covered by  a  planter  near  Rison  last 
season. 

The  quality  of  the  first  crop  is  said 
to  be  as  fine  as  the  first  grade  in  the 
tobacco  belt  of  Kentucky,  and  the  sec- 
ond crop,  which  has  never  been  a  suc- 
cess in  the  Blue  Grass  state,  is  only 
one  grade  below  the  first  produced  at 
Rison. 

M.  W.  Cravens,  a  Kentucky  tobacco 
raiser,  who  began  his  experiments  near 
Rison  two  years  ago,  found  thai  the 
plant  would  ripen  in  from  70  to  85 
days,  which  is  a  much  shorter  time 
than  is  required  in  Kentucky.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  could  produce  a 
second  crop,  as  frost  did  not  come  until 
late  in  November.  The  experiment 
proved  more  of  a  success  than  was  at 
first  anticipated. 

Tobacco    Buyer    Sued 

L.  R.  Lobdell  of  East  Gran  by  has 
had  an  experience  with  tobacco  buyers 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  a 
cause  of  complaint  by  many  other  to- 
bacco raisers  in  this  section.  Early 
last  fall  representatives  of  Kaiser  & 
Boosberg  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  called  on 
Mr.  Lobdell  and  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  his  twenty  acres  of  tobacco 
at  23  cents  a  pound.  When  it  came 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  tobacco 
the  firm  accepted  five  acres  but  refused 
to  receive  the  remaining  fifteen  acres, 
and  Mr.  Lobdell  brought  suit  for  dam- 
ages of  $6,000. 

The  amount  claimed  for  damages 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  $1,800,  as 
Mr.  Lobdell  sold  the  tobacco  for  17 
cents  a  pound  and  he  seeks  to  recover 
the  difference  between  17  cents  and  33 
cents  for  the  fifteen  acres. 


STUDIO 

103Q    MA.IN    ST.,     HAR.TFOR.D 

Leading  Artist  in  Photography 
and  General  Portraiture. 

Our  photographs  are  not  ''shade"  prowil  but 
are  made  with  the  clearness  and  exact  likeness 
that  win  for  us  perniaiient  customers.  We  are 
after  3'our  photo^rapliic  trade.  Studio,  1039 
Main  St.,  Opposite  Morgan  St. 
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Sanderson's 
FORMULA 


B  For  Tobacco 


The  importance  of  proper  plant  food  and  soil  treatment  in 
order  to  secure  a  leaf  possessing  all  the  points  necessary 
to  suit  the  buyers,  is  well    understood  by  every  grower. 

Sanderson's    Formula   B   Fertilizer     Contains 

Just  the  right  kind  of  elements  to  produce  a  high  priced 
leaf.  Try  it  this  season.  Fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  rep- 
resented:        ::::::: 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR. 


Sanderson  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 


NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 


Represented    by   CHAS.    W.    SCOTT,    Greenfield,    Mass. 


■immis. 
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Confiscation  of  ^Sumatra 

Blo'w   Delivered  to   ^^Kat  is   Believed  to   Have  Been 
Ingenious  System  of  Smuggling 


5^ 


I 


N  the  confiscation  and  sale  of 
943  pounds  of  Saiuutra  at 
Detroit,  and  the  indictment 
of  B.  Hyuian,  leaf  importer 
of  170  Water  street,  and  his 
brother  and  salesman,  Louis  Hyman, 
in  New  York,  the  government  believes 
it  has  delivered  a  strong  blow  to  an 
ingenious  system  of  smuggling,  which 
has  long  puzzled  the  custom  house 
authorities. 

In  the  present  case  the  facts  as  dis- 
closed are  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  in  eight  bales  was  im- 
ported by  B.  Hyuian  in  1903,  and 
thereafter  withdrawn  in  bond  and  ex- 
ported to  Montreal  and  invoiced  to 
Louis  Hyman.  Here,  according  to  the 
customs  weightmaster,  who  has  turned 
state's  evidence,  the  latter  was  ap- 
proached by  Louis  Hyman,  who  in- 
duced him  to  give  a  false  certificate 
that  the  eight  bales  weighed  90 
pounds.  The  tobacco  was  then  with- 
drawn from  the  Montieal  Custom 
House  and  shipped  to  Ecorse,  Mich., 
via  Detroit,  through  a  clerk  of  Hector 
Prevost.  a  Custom  House  broker. 

At  Detroit,  Alonzo  Burrows  appeared 
to  receive  the  tobacco,  which  had    run 


the  lines  safely  on  paying  duty  on  90 
pounds,  the  customs  officials  relying 
upon  the  Canadian  certificate  of 
weight.  At  Ecorse,  George  Olark, 
who  showed  an  invoice  from  Hyman, 
helped  receive  the  tobacco  and  began 
to  ship  it  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  when  he 
was  arrested  and  the  tobacco  seized  by 
the  Treasury  agents.  An  investigation 
was  held,  the  tobacco  condemned  to  be 
sold  and  warrants  issued  for  the  two 
Hymans,  Burrows  and  Clark.  B.  Hy- 
man was  arrested  in  New  York  and 
gave  bail  to  appear  for  trial.  Burrows 
and  Clark  were  arrested  and  bailed. 
Louis  Hyman  has  not  been  appre- 
hended up  to  the  present,  but  has 
promised,  it  is  said,  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  the  federal  court. 

The  Canadian  government  held  an 
inquiry.  The  weightmaster  confessed 
and  turned  state's  evidence  and  an  in- 
formation was  laid  against  Louis  Hy- 
man. 

The  foba(CO  when  sold  brought 
$2,000.  The  government  agent  who 
unearthed  the  crime  and  followed  it  up 
to  a  successful  termination  was  Inspec- 
tor Lewis. 

When    .seen    by    a    representative   of 


Tobacco  Leaf,  B.  Hyman  said:  "I 
have  nothing  to  tell.  I  shipped  the  to- 
bacco to  Montreal  in  due  course  of 
business,  and  of  the  rest  I  know 
nothing.  I  was  arrested  and  gave  bail. 
I  have  not  been  indicted  in  Canada,  or 
if  I  have  been,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
I  don't  know  what  my  brother  has  to 
say,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time." 

Dockweight    Clause    Holds 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Judge  Piatt  presiding,  has  rendered  a 
decision,  adverse  to  leaf  importers,  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany vs.  United  States,  involving  an 
important  phase  of  the  dockweight 
question. 

In  this  case  the  importers  claimed 
the  right  to  withdraw  leaf  tobacco  on 
the  basis  of  its  weight  on  withdrawal 
because  of  the  fact  that  section  30  of 
the  customs  administrative  act  of  1890 
was  amended  by  the  act  of  December 
\b,  1902,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duties  on  merchan- 
dise withdrawn  from  customs  bonded 
warehouse  that  would  have  been  paid 
had  the  goods  been  imported  on  the 
date  of  withdrawal. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very 
ingenious  contention,  and  one  that 
might  have  prevailed  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  act  of  December  15,  1902, 
relates  solely  to  rates  of  duty  and  not 
to  weight  of  merchandise. 
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MEW    ENGLJiND    WRJtPPER 

^X7HILE  various  foreign  countries 
have  made  their  rise  in  the 
cigar  wrapper  world,  and  passing 
fancies  of  the  smoking  public  from 
time  to  time,  shift  preferences  from  one 
district  to  another,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  tobacco-growing  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  Connecticut  and 
Honsatonic  Valleys  hold  the  lead  for 
intelligent  research  and  steady  advance 
in  cultural  and  curing  methods. 

The  intiinsic  value  of  the  New  Eng- 
land -wrapper,  remarkable  always  for 
its  neutral  flavor  and  free  burning 
qualities,  remains  unchanged,  but  with 
improved  ways  of  fertilizing  and  of 
handling  the  crop,  there  has  come 
about  an  increase  in  yield  per  acre  and 
greater  certainty  as  to  colors  and  cur- 
ing. 

Where  other  countries  making  a 
specialty  of'  wrapper  leaf  are  obtaining 
their  profits  from  the  use  of  cheap 
labor,  New  England  bases  its  pros- 
perity on  intelligent,  skillful  manipu- 
lation of  field  and  shed,  and  manages 
to  make  money  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  the  practicallj'  uni- 
form working  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
bold  use  of  fertilizers,  the  investment 
and  annual  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  capital,  combine  to  make 
of  tobacco  culture  in  New  England  a 
'rue  type  of  modern  agricultuie. 

The  progress! veness  of  those  who 
conduct  this  industry  is  everywhere 
recognized.  The  work  of  the  Connec. 
ticut  State  Espeiiment  Station  under 
Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  has  become  the 
standard  on  tobacco  fertilizers  and  leaf 
tobacco  investigations  in  every  country 


in  the  world  where  attention  is  given 
to  such  things.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  The  New  England  Tobacco 
Grower,  residing  in  foreign  countries, 
is  also  evidence  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  New  England  ways  and  in  the 
leaf  tobacco  field. 


THE    PHIUPPIMES 

TN  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Taft,  the  Curtis  bill  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  Philippine  products, 
was  left  without  being  acted  upon 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  ad- 
journed, and  the  islanders  will  have  to 
continue  under  present  conditions  until 
at  least  one  other  session  of  Congress 
has  arrived. 

The  controversy  over  the  Curtis  bill 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  remarkable  versatility 
of  the  Filipino  under  his  pre.sent  local 
influences. 

This  morning  the  Filipino  will  be 
bushwhacking  and  giving  sharp  em- 
ployment to  the  American  military ; 
this  afternoon  he  will  be  clamoring  at 
the  doors  of  the  Manila  cigar  factories, 
seeking  work  at  ten  cents  more  or  less 
per  day;  and  this  evening  at  a  Mug- 
wump mass  meeting  in  the  Manik 
tneatre  he  will  be  demonstrating  to 
the  cheerful  municipal  officers  such 
"facts"  as  the  following:  That  there 
is  no  available  labor  supply  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  Manila  cigar  fac- 
tories. 

That  if  the  output  is  not  increased, 
through  better  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  there  can  be  nothing  less 
than  starvation  for  the  countless  cigar 
makers  now  seeking  employment  in 
the  Philippines. 

That  the  leaf  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Philippines  is  so  inferior  that  it  could 
never  compete  with  American  grown 
cigar  leaf. 

That  the  Philippine  leaf  tobacco  is 
so  fine  that  it  need  only  be  known  in 
the  United  States  through  the  farther 
reduction  of  duties,  to  be  so  appre- 
ciated that  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  would  insure  a  tremendous 
trade  for  the  Manila  factories  and  . 
merchants. 

That  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  arguments  for  Philippine  free 
trade,  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 

With  such  ready  proof  at  hand,  with 
facilities  for  impressing  some  side  of 
any  argument  upon  the  public  and 
their  representatives-  the  advocates  of 
lower  Philippine  tariffs  have  such 
strength    at    Washington    as  to   arjuse 


every  friend  of  the  American  indus- 
tries involved  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant work  against  the  free  trade  move- 
ment,— for  all  these  propositions  look 
toward  ultimate  free  trade. 


The  season  will  count  for  a  good 
deal,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  usually  the  man  who  starts 
out  with  thoroughness  even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seed-bed,  who  comes 
out  at  the  close  of  the  year  witli  the 
heavy  yield  of  gound,  acceptable  goods, 
the  kind  that  sells  for  the  prices  which 
make  tobacco-growing  a  pleasure. 


Broadleaf  and  Havana 

Within  the  memory  of  many  New 
England  tobacco  men  of  the  present 
day,  bioadleaf  at  one  time  was  the 
predominant  tobacco  in  districts  that 
are  now  raising  Havana  almost  exclu- 
sively. Gradually  farmers  began  to 
supplant  broadleaf  with  Havana,  this 
being  encouraged  by  the  buyers.  Now 
the  tide  seems  to  be  setting  in  the 
other  way.  During  the  past  season  oi 
two  the  switching  over  to  broadleaf 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  high  prices 
received  for  that  type. 

With  broadleaf  selling  at  38  to  38 
cents  per  pound  in  East  Haitford  and 
Windsor,  and  Havana  ranging  all  the 
way  from  12  to  24  cents  in  the  other 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  dis- 
tricts, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
growers  are  partial  to  the  first  named 
crop.  Although  they  grumble  con- 
siderably at  the  extra  labor  and  care 
needed  in  turning  out  broadleaf,  the 
greater  yield  per  acre  and  netter  prices 
prove  too  attractive  to  be  resisted. 
Even  the  buyers  who  are  always  seek- 
ing to  encourage  the  tobacco  acreage 
are  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  an  undue  turning  to  broadleaf.  One 
Hartford  dealer  stated  the  other  day 
that  if  the  revival  of  broadleaf  be  so 
pronounced  throughout  the  Havana 
sections  of  the  valley  as  is  indicated, 
he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
latter  change  places  with  broadleaf 
and  outselling  that  type  of  tobacco. 

A  leading  grower  in  the  Enfield  dis- 
trict says  that  the  broadleaf  fever  is 
simply  one  of  the  usual  "fads"  that  is 
striking  the  valley,  and  he  is  a  little 
skeptical  of  its  permanency.  "I  re- 
member about  twenty  years  ago,"  said 
he,  "how  all  buyers  wanted  dark  leaf. 
and  we  had  to  cater  to  their  wishes. 
In  more  recent  years  they  began  to 
rave  over  spotted  leaf,  and  we  used  to 
try  to  please  buyers  by  sprinkling 
Havana  to  make  it  imitate  Sumatra. 
Now  the  buyer  is  clamoring  for  broad- 
leaf and  light  wrappers,  and  it  is  a 
mattei  of  interest  to  me  how  long  the 
present  fad  will  stay  in." 

Tobacco  and  Beets 

Out  in  Rock  County,  Wisconsin, 
many  farmeis  are  reported  to  be  shift- 
ing their  work  from  binder  tobacco  to 
sugar-beets.  Beloit  is  at  the  centre  of 
this  change. 
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New  York  View 

Attitude     of     the     Tobacco      Leaf    on     tKe       Report 
Favoring     Curtis     Bill 


COMMENTING  on  the  Curtis  bill, 
the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf 
states: 

The  Ourtis  bill,  which  provides  that 
tobacco  and  cigars  from  the  Philip- 
pines shall  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  on  payment  of  only  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Dingley  rates,  failed  of  passage 
in  the  House;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  among  the  members  who 
boosted  it  along  to  the  extent  of  one 
vote  were  Messrs.  Payne  of  New  York. 
Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania,  Grosvenor  of 
Ohio,  and  Hill  of  Connecricut.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  sons  of  tobacco-pro- 
ducing states,  and  it  is  well  for  con- 
stituent voters  in  the  tobacco  trade  to 
know  wheie  their  representatives  stand 
on  a  measure  that  "strikes  home." 
The  four  representatives  mentioned 
went  squarely  back  on  their  home  in- 
dustries, and  upon  their  professions  of 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  protection, 
and  cast  their  ballots  for  what  is  prac- 
tically a  free-trade  measure. 

There  are  some  farcical  aspects  of 
the  matter  that  would  go  far  to  re- 
lieve it  of  its  unpleasant  features  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
Bepublican  member  of  the  committee 
has  been  so  brow-beaten  by  the  admin- 
istration   that  he   does  not    hesitate  to 


threaten  the  representatives  of  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  interests  that  the 
next  Congress  "will  certainly  provide 
for  the  free  admission  of  all  Philippine 
products."  The  principle  of  protec- 
tion is  to  be  abandoned  so  far  as  sugar 
and  tobacco  are  concerned,  but  it  is  to 
be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Dalzell's  steel  constituents  and  Mr. 
Grosvenor's  wool-raising  farmers. 

The  men  engaged  in  these  two  great 
trades  have  been  warned,  and  they 
will  not  be  idle  during  the  coming 
congressional  recess.  If  the  Dingley 
duties  are  to  come  off  from  sugar  and 
tobacco,  a  good,  healthy  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  reducing  the  rates  on 
iron,  steel,  wool,  gla.ss  and  lumber  and 
the  products  of  a  hundred  other  pro- 
tected industries  can  be  created  before 
the  beginning  of'the  new  Congress. 

If  the  Dingley  tarifl:  is  to  be  revised, 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  trades  will  be 
justified  in  suggesting  that  the  cut 
should  be  made  all  along  the  line,  and 
that,  if  sugar  and  tobacco  must  be 
produced  on  a  free-trade  basis,  those 
engaged  in  those  two  industries  are 
entitled  to  supply  their  necessities  in 
the  way  of  food,  clothing  and  such 
luxuries  as  they  may  be  able  to  enjoy, 
on  an  equally  low-tariff  basis 


Favor  Tobacco  Isabel 

AVinclsor    L'OcKs    Gro'wers    Sign    a    Petition    to    the 

Legislature 


TOBACCO  growers  representing  the 
annual  cultivation  of  400  acres 
of  the  leaf  in  Windsor  Locks  have 
signed  a  petititJn  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  asking 
that  a  law  be  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  reputation  which  has  oeen 
earned  by  ('onnecticut  tobaccc.  The 
petition  was  circulated  by  First  Select- 
man Leslie  C.  Seymour,  an  extensive 
grower,  and  practically  every  grower 
in  the  vicinity  signed  the  bill  without 
hesitation. 

The  proposed  statute  provides  that 
all  growers  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
shall  furnish  to  purchasers  suitable 
tags  with  the  seal  of  the  state  and  the 
words  "Connecticut  tobacco''  printed 
thereon,  the  tags  to  be  attached  to  the 
bundles  when  sold  by  packers  to  dealers 
in  the  trade.  This  applies  to  the  sale 
of  all  Connecticut  tobacco  whether  it 
is  sold  to  be  packed  in  or  outside  of 
the  state. 

The  tags  are  to  be  furnished  to  the 
growers  at  the  ratio  of  one  tag  to  every 
300  pounds  of  tobacco  grown,  and  they 
shall  be  given  by  growers  to  packers 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  sale. 
Town  clerks  are  to  make  annual  re- 
ports of  such  statistics  to  the  secretary 


of  state.  A  fine  of  f 50  is  imposed  for 
violations  of  the  act. 

"The  main  object  of  the  bill,"  said 
a  large  grower,  "is  to  prevent  inferior 
tobacco  from  being  sold  as  the  Connec- 
ticut product.  During  the  past  few 
years  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
which  was  little  better  than  cabbage, 
has  been  bought  in  Massachusetts 
towns  and  shipped  to  storehouses  in 
this  vicinity  by  New  York  packers.  It 
has  been  held  here  for  a  time  and  then 
sold  to  the  trade  as  Connecticut  to- 
bacco. If  it  has  not  been  really  repre- 
sented as  tobacco  grown  in  this  state, 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  shipped  fiom 
Connecticut  warehouses  has  led  the 
buyers  to  infer  that  it  was  raised  in 
this  state.  This  practice  has  tended  to 
discredit  Connecticut  tobacco  in  some 
quarters  and  the  proposed  legislation 
is  needed  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

'  'I  know  of  one  New  York  house 
that  played  this  game  for  over  five 
years  and  then  had  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness The  men  made  a  fortune  at  the 
game,  however,  while  it  lasted." 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Connor  of  Enfield,  has 
been  referred  to  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee 


Model  Packing  Establishment 
and  Warehouse 

(Couchuled  from  pa^je  1.) 

When  a  reporter  visited  the  room 
the  hands,  mostly  young  girls,  were 
at  work   on    Havana    Seed  tobacco. 

Here  the  sizing  is  in  eight  different 
lengths,  the  leaves  being  dropped 
through  sizing  racks  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-eight  inches. 

The  ventilating  is  a  specialty.  In 
some  assorting  places  in  the  country 
the  air  becomes  foul  with  exhalations 
and  choked  with  dust,^but  here  there  is 
a  modern,  up-to-the-minute  system, 
giving  a  circulation  of  pure,  fresh  air. 
At  evening,  the  floor,  which  is  of 
brick,  is  washed  down  with  a  hose. 
The  air  is  thus  charged  with  moisture 
and  the  leaves  are  pliable  and  moist 
for  handling  the  next  day.  The  de- 
partment is  provided  with  a  cloak  and 
hat  room  and  liberal  toilet  appliance.". 

The  firm  lines  its  tobacco  cases  with 
paper,  thus  affording  manufacturers  of 
cigars  the  advantage  of  lessening  the 
loss  of  breakage  in  transportation. 
The  cases  are  also  tagged  according  to 
a  simple  and  yet  comprehensive 
sy.=tem.  The  cards  give  the  year  of  the 
crop  and  the  variety,  for  instance 
"1904  Havana  Seed  "  They  have  the 
number  of  the  case,  the  gross  and  the 
tare  weights,  the  number  of  the  lot, 
the  grade,  the  name  of  the  employe 
packing  the  case  and  the  date  of  the 
packing.  Thus  any  grower's  tobacco 
can  be  traced  to  the  manufacturer  and 
should  any  complaint  come  the  grower 
responsible  can  be  determined. 

L.  B.  Haas  was  junior  partner  in  the 
well  known  oldtime  firm  of  Cassius 
Wells  &  Company.  Mr.  Wells  died  in 
11384,  and  in  1886  Mr.  Haas  purchased 
the  interest  of  his  deceased  partner. 
In  1890  Benjamin  L.  Haas  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  connected  with  the 
house  some  six  years.  In  1895  W.  P. 
Haas  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  Both 
are  nephews  of  L.  B.  Haas. 

Windsor    Locks 

Local  tobacco  growers  are  already 
beginning  to  prepare  their  beds  for  cul- 
tivation, and  Fred  Thrall  has  already 
planted  some  tobacco,  which  will  be 
preserved  from  the  cold  by  means  of  a 
large  heating  machine. 

The  tobacco  is  now  all  assorted,  and 
although  some  of  tiie  buyers  have 
backed  out  of  their  agreements  to  pur- 
chase, the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold. 

South  Glastonbury 

Gilbert  Demar  is  making  improve- 
ments on  his  house  and  when  com- 
pleted will  build  a  large  shed. 

.Westfield 

George  N.  Kent  sowed  a  tobacco  bed 
last  week,  and  already  has  plants  up 
which  seem  to  be  in  fine  condition. 


TOBACCO  LAND  TO  RENT. 

TOBACCO  LAND  ON  SHARES— I  offer 
Tobacco  Land  to  rent.  Sheds  for  ten  acres 
Apply  at  once,  in  person.  Chas.  F.  Fowler- 
140  Union  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


to 
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The  Leaf  in  Baden 


Gro^vn      CKiefly 


in      the 
Rhine 


Valley      of      the 


J 


THE  tobacco  production  of  Baden 
anil  Alsace-Lorraine  is  tbe  sub- 
ject of  a  brief  but  interesting  report 
received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  at  Washington  from 
United  States  Consul  Joseph  I.  Brit- 
tain,  at  Kehl,  Germany.  Mr.  Brittain 
says: 

"In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Bauen  dur- 
ing 1903  there  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  35,09!  small 
planters  who  had  under  cultivation 
16,610  acres,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Khine.  Many  of  the  plots  contain 
but  a  few  square  rods  of  land,  culti- 
vated by  men  and  women  woikiug  side 
by  side  in  the  fields.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  harvested  in  1903  was 
6,476,749  marks  (|1, 541. 466).  There 
were  848  less  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation than  in  190",  and  a, 327  fewei 
planters  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
the  decrease  in  tbe  value  of  the  crop 
was  1,652,896  marks  ($393,389).  The 
leading  causes  for  this  decrease  were 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  young  plants 


and  tbe  unsteady  condition  of  the  to- 
bacco market.  While  the  crop  of  1903 
was  below  the  average  the  quality  svas 
good,  and  the  planters  realized  an 
average  price  of  a  fraction  over  five 
cents  a  pound  when  the  tobacco  was 
dried.  The  1904  crop  has  not  been 
marketed,  but  will  be  less  than  that  of 
1903,  as  there  were  903  acres  less 
planted. 

"In  Alsace-Lorraine  3,466  acres 
were  planted  in  1908,  yielding  7,810,- 
583  pounds  which  sold  at  an  average 
of  5.7  cents  a  pound.  The  quality  of 
the  tobacco  in  Alsace-Lorraine  was  not 
very  good,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  crop  in  1904  will  be  considerably 
Ifss  than  that  of  1903,  as  the  area 
planted  is  3,348  acres  less. 

"The  farmer  or  planter  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  any  tax  on  his  tobacco, 
but  as  soon  aa  it  passes  out  of  his  hands 
an  excise  duty  of  45  marks  per  100 
kilograms  (110.71  per  230.46  pounds) 
must  be  paid.  Many  of  these  small 
planters  or  farmers  handle  their  to- 
bacco in  a  very  primitive  manner." 


Fertilizer    for    Grass 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  conducting  some  excel- 
lent experiments  with  fertilizers  on 
grass.  The  following  mixture  is  sug- 
gested per  acre:  200  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  350  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
and  500  pounds  acid  phosphate.  This 
will  seem  like  a  heavy  dressing  for  an 
acre  of  grass  to  many,  yet  the  returns 
showed  tnat  it  was  more  profitable 
than  a  smaller  amount.  All  those 
chemicals  are  soluable,  and  this,  we 
are  convinced,  is  the  way  to  fertilize 
grass  lands.  We  would  use  on  the 
grass  only  the  chemicals  which  dis- 
solve in  water. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Philippine  Tariff  Bill 

The  Provisions  Relating  to  Import  and  Export 
Duties  on  Tobacco 


THE  Payne  bill  revising  the  tariff 
on  goods  entering  tbe  Philip- 
pines became  a  law  in  the  closing 
hours  of  tbe  Congress  which  adjourned 
at  noon  on  March  4.  Inasmuch  as  the 
"legislative  day"  of  March  3  lasted 
until  noon  of  March  4,  the  new  Isiw 
will  take  effect  at  the  besjinning  of 
business  on  May  3,  or  sixty  days  after 
its  passage. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  certain  minor  amend- 
ments were  made,  but  none  of  theoe 
affects  the  features  of  the  tariff  law  ot 
interest  to  the  tobacco  trade.  Below 
will  be  found  the  i)rovi8ions  relating 
to  import  and  export  duties  on  tobacco: 

IMPORT. 

364.  Tobacco.  (a)  In  the  leaf, 
unmanufactured,  net  weight,  kilo, 
fifty  cents; 

(b)  Manufactured,  net  weight, 
kilo,  one  dollar. 

EXPORT. 

403.  Tobacco,  manufactured,  of  all 
kinds  and  whatever  origin,  one  hun- 
dred kilos,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

404.  Tobacco,  raw,  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  Cagayan,  Isabela.  and 
Neuva  Vizcaya  (Luzon  Island),  one 
hundred  kilos,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
ents. 

405.  Tobacco,    raw,  grown   in   the 


Advertisements  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  time;  no  advertisement  taken 
for  less  than  twentv  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
must  accompany  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  25th  of  the  month. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— Second  hand 
tobacco  baling  press.  Box  38,  care  of  New 
England  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cig-ar  factory  making  a  specialty  of  $25 
and  S30  goods.  Box  34,  Care  The  New  England 
Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  L.  B..  Box  19,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 


Visays  and  Mindanao  Island,  one  hun- 
dred kilos,  one  dollar. 

406.  Tobacco,  raw,  grown  in  other 
provinces  of  the  archipelago,  one  hun- 
dred kilos,   seventy-five  cents. 

Certificates  of  origin  of  raw  tobacco 
may  be  required  by  the  customs 
authorities  when  proof  of  the  place  of 
production  is  necessary: 

Provided,  That  the  rates  of  duty 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  prod- 
ucts of  the  Philippine  Islands  coming 
into  the  United  States  shall  be  less  any 
export  duty  or  taxes  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  thereon  upon  the  shipment 
thereof  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe: but  all  articles  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  and  coming 
directly  from  said  islands  to  the 
United  States,  for  use  and  consump- 
tion therein,  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Foreign    Imports 

The  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  at  the 
port  of  New  York  in  1904  amounted  to 
101,594  bales j)f  Havana,  40,695  bales 
of  Porto  Rico. 


FOR  SALE— Canadian  hard  wood  ashes 
Try  this  fertilizer.  George  Stevens,  Peterboro 
Canada. 


JENKINS    &    BARKER, 

Saccessors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Burdett. 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Pat- 
ents, Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 

SO  state  Street,       -       Hartlord,  Connecticnt 


$25.00 

THE  ONLY  REAL  TYPEWRITER 

At  a  Low  Price 

It  combines   universal    keyboakd, 

STRONG  MANIFOLDING,  MIMEOGRAPH 
STENCIL    CUTTING,  VISIBLE   WRITING 
I    and  INTERCHANGEABLE   TYPE.      ^ 

I  The  Postal  will  be  sent  on  I  week  s  trial. 

I  Writefor  our  Booklet  &  Installment  Plan] 

REMOVAL  NOTICE  \ 

The  favor  which  the  Postal  met  since  it 
— _  6rst  appeared  on  the  market  l8  months 
W^  ago,  has  necessitated  a  larger  factory, 
which  we  now  have  at  Norwalk,Conn.  , 
Postal  Type-writer  Co. 
Main  Office  &  Factory,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Sales-  <il4oBroad'y,  NewYork 
r  oms  1  IIS  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted, 
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Trade  With  BritisH  Africa 

A.    Heavy    Decrease    Since    tKe    Close    of   tKe 
Boer     'War 


THE  moveinent  of  our  exports  of 
tobacco  products  to  British 
Africa  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  highly  significant.  The  British 
evidently  are  quite  willing  to  buy 
their  raw  material  in  this  countiy, 
and  there  has  been  an  important  in- 
crease in  the  quantities  and  value  of 
GUI  shipments  of  leaf  tobacco  to  South 
African  ports;  but  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods,  including  cigais. 
cigarettes  and  plug  tobacco,  have 
fallen  off  at  a  rate  calculated  to  cause 
dismay  in  the  mindfe  of  those  pro- 
ducers who  have  had  a  share  in  this 
trade.  The  following  table  shows  oni 
shipments  of  leaf  to  British  Africa  for 
the  fiscal  years  1903,  1903  and  1904: 
Year.  Pounds.  Value. 

1902 4,308,379       f409,37.'> 

1903 6,208,662         592,617 

1904  ..   7,590,325         731,403 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 

our  exports    of   leaf   to   British  Africa 

have   .scored    the  phenomenal   increase 


of  75  pel  cent,  in  two  years,  and  that 
the  value  per  pound  nas  not  only  been 
maintained,  but  has  risen  slightly. 

Quite  another  story  is  told  by  the 
figures  representing  tobacco  manufac- 
ture. Prior  to  the  Boer  war  these  ex- 
ports exceeded  |1, 000, 000  per  annum. 
In  1902,  however,  they  amounted  to 
only  1891,4  38,  and  they  have  since 
dwindled  rapidly,  the  total  shipments 
in  1904  amounting  to  only  |155,126,  a 
loss  of  more  than  |735,O00  in  two 
years.  The  figures  for  the  three  years 
1902,  1903  and  1904,  are  as  follows: 
Year.  Value. 

1902 1891,438 

1903 301,853 

1904 155.126 

That  our  exports  still  show  a  down- 
ward tendency  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  June,  1904,  our  shipments 
amounted  to  only  |10,487  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  $120,000  per  annum, 
while  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1904 
was  $155,126. 


of  Porto  Rico  is  that  a  great  difference 
exists  between  the  upland  and  lowland 
crops,  the  latter,  especially  that  grown 
near  the  sea  shore,  being  of  very  in- 
ferioi  (juality. 

In  the  Porto  Rican  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, both  the  factories  and  the  planta- 
tions are  in  charge  of  Milton  I.  Dur- 
lach,  the  two  other  partners,  Heniy  I. 
and  Nathan  I.,  representing  the  house 
in  New  York  and  on  the  road,  respec- 
tively. 

Henry  I.  Durlach  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospects  of  the  Porto  Rican 
cigar  and  tobacco  trade.  Within  the 
last  year,  he  says,  the  business  of  his 
own  house  has  practically  doubled. 


Leslie  W.  Newberry 


Richard  J.  Goodman 


Newberry  &  Goodman 

Law  Offices 

First  National  Bank  Building: 


50  STATE  STREET 


HARTFORD,    CONN 


Durlach  Bros.    Win 

Intelligence  has  been  received  at  the 
New  York  office  of  Durlach  Bros,  at 
171  Front  street,  that  the  two  grand 
prizes  for  Porto  Rican  cigars  and 
Porto  Rican  tobacco,  respectively,  have 
been  awarded  to  their  firm  for  their 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  cigars  exhibited  were  the 
corollary  of  the  leaf  display,  being 
made  at  the  company's  factories  at 
Caguas  and  San  Juan,  from  tobacco 
grown  on  their  own  plantations.  Seven 
brands  were  shown,  each  in  twenty- 
one  shapes.  The  higher  grades  were 
wrapped  with  the  shade-grown  leaf, 
an  opportunity  thus  given  for  the 
effective  exhibition  of  the  latter  in  use. 

The  firm  of  Durlach  Bios.,  a  Porto 
Rican  cigar  manufacturing  firm,  has 
been  in  existence  for  six  years,  and  its 
principal  brands, Rigodon  and  Bogador, 
five  cents;  and  La  Monage  and  Lady 
Wallace,  10  cents,  are  known  wherever 
Porto  Rican  cigars  are  smoked.  For 
the  Rigodon  brand  alone,  since  it  was 
first  put  on  the  market,  the  firm  has 
used  300,000  labels,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  15,000,000  cigars.  The  sale  of 
the  other  brands  mentioned  has  been 
hut  little  less. 

The  tobacco  section  of  the  exhibit  is 
extremely  comprehensive,  running  all 
the  way  from  scrap  and  filler  to  high- 
grade  shade-grown  wrappers.  The 
latter  is  put  up  in  '"hands"  in  the 
Cuban  style,  a  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  this  in  common  with  other 
progressive  Porto  Rican  houses.  The 
filler  leaf  is  mostly  put  up  in  the  Porto 
Rican  style. 

The  firm's  plantations    from    which 


the  tobacco  exhibited  was  taken  is  in 
the  Caguas  district,  an  upland  section, 
the  tobacco  from  which  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the    islaud.     A    peculiarity 
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F.  F.  SMALL  &  CO. 


95  Pearl  St.,   HERTFORD,   COKK. 
14  Fort   St.,    SPRINGFIELD,    MJtSS. 
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S^ft  and  Company 
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Swift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 

SWIFT    PROVISION     COMPANY, 


19  Jobn  Street, 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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TESTING   SEED   CORN. 


A    Pracficnl     Step    ToTTiird    ISllininnt' 
inpr  ClBJince  From  Ajyriculture. 

By  ALBERT  N.  HUM»E,  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station. 
When  corn  planting  time  arrives  tbe 
most  serious  quesUon  for  corn  grower.^ 
is  that  of  socuriug  seed  for  their  fleklfi 
■which  wiil  be  certain  to  yrow.  It  may 
seem  lilie  a  heavy  task  to  germinate 
three  or  four  kernels  of  corn  from  ev- 
ery ear  in  a  bushel,  and  yet  one  man 
in  ten  hours'  total  time  can  test  every 


BACK  OP  FRON  BODS  AND  WIRE. 

ear  of  seed  corn  required  to  plant  si-v 


ty-seven  acres.  Some  such  method  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  John  R.  Clis 
by,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Cora 
Breeders'  association,  in  testing  large 
quantities  of  seed  corn.  One  kernel 
should  be  taken  from  the  butt  of  the 
ear,  at  least  one  from  the  middle  and 
one  from  the  tip.  Four  kernels  is 
enough  to  take  from  one  ear  for  practi 
cal  work  if  properly  taken. 

The  four  kernels  from  each  ear  must 
be  placed  in  a  separate  group,  and  it 
is  best  that  the  group  be  marked  or 
numbered  to  corre.spond  with  the  num 
ber  of  the  ear  from  which  the  kernels 
were  taken.  For  this  plan  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ears  be  placed  in  regular 
order  as  the  kernels  are  remo\ed  from 
them.  A  good  device  for  arraugiug  the 
ears  in  regular  order  is  shown  in  the 
first  cut. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  most  con- 
venient devices  for  making  germina- 
tion tests  is  that  first  used  by  Profess- 
or Goff  at  the  Geneva  station  in  New 
York.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
water  tight  box  across  which  are  ex- 
tended folds  of  canton  flannel.  These 
folds  are  suspended  from  wires  and 
can  be  removed  to  dry  when  not  in 
use.  The  box  must  be  filled  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch  with  water,  so 
that  the  folds  of  canton  flannel  will 
hang  down  enough  to  touch  the  water 
and  thus  be  moistened  by  capillarity. 
The  box  should  be  about  12  by  24  Inch- 
es and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  It  may  be 
made  of  wood,  galvanized  iron,  tin  or 
copjier,  and  the  wires  can  be  lut  from 


ordinary  smooth  galvanized  fence  wire. 
When  kernels  of  corn  are  to  be  tested 
in  this  germinating  apparatus  tliey  are 
removed  from  the  ears,  placed  between 
the  folds  in  regular  order  and  the  folds 
closed  together.  The  groups  of  kernels 
from  the  separate  ears  may  be  num- 
bered with  slips  of  paper.  This  num- 
bering will  not  be  absolutely  necessary 
if  proper  care  is  used  to  have  the 
groups  of  kernels  correspond  to  the 
ears   of  corn   from   which  they   came. 


POimON  OF  A  GBNEVA  TESTER 

After  the  kernels  are  put  in  place  tht- 
folds  are  drawn  together  at  the  top, 
the  lid  closed  upon  tlie  box  and  the  ap- 
paratu.s  left  until  tlio  kernels  germi- 
nate. When  put  into  this  box  the  ker- 
nels will  not  usually  suffer  for  mois 
ture  during  the  length  of  time  of  on;- 
test.    This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 


A  SUITABLE 
LOCATION 

For  Tobacco  Growers 

FOR  any  business  man,  professional 
man,  or  industry^  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. fI_The  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  fI.Our  monthly  magazine  of 
Southern  opportunities  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  South. 


THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 

Is  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  ^A 
land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 


(\(W  The  most  costly  piece  of  railroad  literature  ever  issued  is  the  special  Southern  edition  of  the  Seaboard 

A.y,      Magazine  of  Opportunities, — yes  there  is  one  for  you.     It  is  unique,  contains  no  advertisements,  but  hundred.s 
M\F      of   full  page  and  half  page  photo  gravures, — the  most  exquisite   examples  of  the  modern  printer's  art  and 
each  worthy  of  framing.     Sent  free  on  receipt  of  tea  cents  to  pay  postage. 


J.  W.  WHITE 


General  Industrial  Mgent 
Portsmouth,    Va. 


se:aboard  air  line  rail^way 
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luthe:r  m.  case. 


WINSTED,   CONNECTICUT, 
Packer  and  Dealer  In 


Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco. 
Shade     Grown  j^j& 
Sumatra     in    Bales. 


MIL. 


Main  Warehouse  and  Office,    Pine  Meadow,  Conn. 


BRJi^^CH    WAREHOUSES: 

Southwick,  Mass., —Foreman,  H.  L.  Miller. 
East  Canaan,  Conn., — Foreman,  h-  F.  Bronson. 
IJarkhamsted,  Conn., — Foreman,  Iv.  A.  Lee. 
North  Hatfield,  Mass., — Foreman,  Willis  Holdeti. 
New  Hartford,  Conn., — Foreman,  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 

Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 25    Acres 

Barkhamsted,  Conn.,        20    Acres 

Southwick,  Mass.,  J  5    Acres 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed,  jt  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  g-rades.         ...... 
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the  Geneva  tCitei'  over  the  plate  of 
sand  where  the  moisture  may  need  re- 
newing each  day  or  even  oftener.  The 
folds  are  easily  opened  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  in';pect  the  kernels  to  count 
the  numhor  which  have  germinated. 


The  Newest  Notion  Witli   Street  Pea**. 

The  crop  was  a  complete  success, 
while  other  growers  in  tliis  location  did 
not.  succeed  at  all.  While  I  have  no  ree 
ord  of  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  I  will 
say  that  I  had  a  larger  crop,  better 
blooms  of  lasting  quality,  than  any  oth 
er  grower  with  the  same  amount  of 
ground  planted.  I  had  two  awards  at 
the  New  .Jersey  Horticultural  society 
for  these  same  blooms  in  ,Iune  and 
July  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  I  know  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inoculating  of 
the  seed  I  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful.—W.  .T.  Hesse.  Newark.  N.  J. 


GARDEN     SNAPSHOTS 


Plant  currant  and  gooseberry  cut- 
tings in  April. 

Rake  some  white  clover  seed  into 
bare  spots  on  tlie  lawn. 

Set  the  new  strawberry  bed  in  April. 

According  to  one  of  the  professors, 
the  correct  bordeaux  mixture  should 
be  sky  blue  in  color,  of  a  very  fine 
grain  and  should  settle  very  slowly. 

Some  weeds,  like  chickweed  and 
shepherd's  purse,  start  up  very  early, 
and  you  cannot  get  after  them  too 
soon. 


Hen   Mannres. 

Such  strong  manures  (hen  manures) 
are  Iicst  adapted  when  applied  to  any 
leaf  crops,  such  as  spinach,  cabbage, 
kale  and  Swiss  chard.  Being  highly 
uitrogenous,  they  induce  growth  of 
leaf.  They  should  be  applied  spar- 
ingly to  fruit  crops,  such  as  tomatoes. 
poppers  and  strawberries,  .says  an  ex- 
change. 


No    Thoronglifare    For    the    CntTTorni. 

Everybody  knows  the  cutworm  that 
in  a  night  nips  short  the  tender  grow- 
ing tilings  of  the  garden.  An  old  fash- 
ioned trap  is  to  place  bits  of  board 
near  the  plant,  under  which  in  the 
early  morning  you  may  find  Master 
Cutworm  safely  hidden  away  for  his 
daytime  slumber.  But  here's  a  later 
wrinkle  for  the  small  garden.  You  can 
fence  the  worm  out  from  the  plant 
with  nothing  more  than  a  neat  circlet 
of  paper.  Cut  a  strip  of  tar  paper  a 
few  inches  wide  and  long  enough  so 
that  when  bent  into  a  collar  around 
the  plant,  with  the  ends  tightly  o,ver- 
lapped,  each  part  of  it  will  be  at  least 
two  inches  away  from  the  plant.  Hav- 
ing made  sure  there  are  no  cutworms 
already  in  the  surface  soil  near  the 
plant,  sink  the  lower  edge  of  the  band 
Into  the  soil,  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly. 
Now,  why  the  cutworm  does  not  climb 
over  the  harrier  is  a  curious  fact  for 
the  nature  study  people  to  clear  up. 
Thus  far  nobody  seems  to  know,  only 
he  doesn't. 


ps 


I  JOStPH  H.KlNGt 

PncaiDeNT. 
■  opposite 


y^HA<X.  803  Main  Street. 


^'  William  J.Dixon. 
Cash 

HAflTFORD.  J 


IN  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  CITY 

The  central  location  of  this 
Bank  makes  it  convenient  for 
city  or  out-of-town  depositors. 

All  street  cars  pass  City  Hall 
and  the  American  Bank  is  di- 
rectly opposite. 

We  offer  depositors  every 
facility  which  their  accounts, 
business  and  credit  warrant. 
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A  LITTLE  NOTE  OF  REACTION 


Good        HortlcnltnrlBts        Are       Aeain 
Talking:    lip    Oil    Spraying. 

With  the  present  spraying  seasuii 
tliere  seems  to  come  a  little  note  of  re 
action  from  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphui 
wash  toward  the  use  of  oil  for  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Not  but  that  the  former  i^ 
still    |)(>pularl.y    used,    but    some    very 


CONVENrENT  SPKATING  OUTFIT. 

good  authorities  are  again  urging  tin 
excellence  of  crude  petroleum.  I)r. 
John  B.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  speaking 
of  experiments  in  the  state  during 
1004,  says  a  few  growers  used  it  with 
excellent  success,  aud  it  is  the  only 
material  which  has  not  been  more  oi 
less  of  a  disappointment.  As  the  resul: 
of  observation  made,  the  undiluted  oil. 
a  little  warmed  and  put  on  in  a  tint 
spray,  is  advised  on  pear  trees  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  material.    Gooil  re 


tained  with  25  per  cent  mechanical 
mixtures. 

As  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  T. 
Greiner  of  Ohio  places  himself  on  rec- 
ord thus : 

"When  I  consider  all  the  disadvan 
tages  of  the  lime-sulphur  treatment— 
the  nastiuess  and  corrosive  nature  of 
the  compound,  the  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most care  to  prevent  clogging  of  the 
nozzles  aud  to  protect  the  men  who 
handle  it  and  the  horses,  too— I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  stick  to  my 
old  and  tried  remedy  for  the  scale,  the 
clear  petroleum  spray,  which  when 
properly  applied  and  at  the  proper 
time  makes  a  clean  sweep  so  far  as 
the  scale  is  concerned  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  and  Inconvenience  and  at  rea- 
sonable expense." 

The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mixture 
has  the  advantage  of  controlling  peach 
leaf  curl  and  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  apple  scab.  It  seems  to  act  also  as 
a  stimulant  to  clean  and  thrifty 
growth  In  the  tree.  If  only  one  spray- 
ing can  be  made,  apply  in  March  or 
early  April  and  cover  thoroughly.  The 
plum  has  been  Injured  if  sprayed  too 
early  in  winter. 


THE    GARDEN     KEYBOARD 


Plant  beets;  it  will  pay. 

Work  some  good  manure  well  into 
the  soil  of  the  asparagus  bed  before  the 
crowns  start. 


Remove  the  winter  cover  and  prune 
the  roses  as  soon  as  hard  freezing 
weather  is  past. 

The  cutting  of  grafts  before  grafting 
is  no  good  in  cherries.  The  best  way 
is  to  cut  and  then  go  and  graft  them 
right  away.  This  is  one  fruit  grower's 
notion. 

Do  good  to  yourself  and  give  a  show 
to  that  neglected  but  very  delicate  eat- 
able, salsify,  or  oyster  plant,  in  your 
garden  this  year.  It  takes  a  long  sea- 
son, so  seed  must  be  sown  early — not 
too  thick,  for  the  plants  do  not  stand 
crowding.  Thin  to  four  or  five  inches 
between  plant*!. 


Japanese   Cane. 

One  item  we  have  learned  will  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  sections  just  above 
the  caue  belt.  Many  farmers  higher  up 
have  attempted  to  raise  ribbon  cane 
and  have  been  compelled  to  quit  on 
account  of  loss  from  our  early  frost. 
The  new  variety,  the  Japanese  cane,  is 
a  true  cane,  smaller  than  the  ribbon, 
but  suckers  more  and  will  grow  on 
poor  land.  It  is  fine  for  sirup  and  is 
also  splendid  feed  for  cattle  of  all 
kinds.  It  will  stand  15  degrees  more 
cold  than  ribbon  cane.  We  think  any 
farmer  in  middle  Georgia,  Alabama  or 
South  Carolina  would  do  well  to  try 
some  and  learn  of  its  adaptability. 
One  gentleman  told  us  he  grew  twenty- 
three  stalks  from  a  single  eye.— South- 
ern Cultivator. 
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A   SoutHern  Location 

For  Yotxr   Home, 

Your   Msmtifacttirin^   Plant, 

Your   Business. 

FARMS   IN   VIRGINIA,     NORTH    AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA,    GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA,     MISSISSIPPI,     KENTUCKY,     TENNESSEE. 


GOOD     LANDS    AT    LOW    PRICES. 

A  healthy  Climate,  Long  Growing  Season  and  an  all-the-year  working  Season. 

The  South  is  now  making  greater  progress  than  any  other  section.  If  you  would 
learn  about  its  developments  and  the  opportunities  for  good  locations  along  the 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  write  for  copies  of  our  publications,  which  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 


M.    V.    RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  ^gent, 


SoutHern  Rail^vay, 


WasHington,  D.  C. 
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INCORPORJITED 


Grow^ers  and  Packers 
of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Assorting  and  Packing  for  the  Trade 

Specialists  in  ^Selected  Tobacco  Seed  of  tKe 
Cigar-Leaf  Varieties 


Plantation     Houses    and    Office    at 

Granby  Station 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  4-  H.  R.  R. 
Express,  Telegraph    and  Freight 

Jtddress:  Granby  Station 
Telephone:  Simsbury  S2'I4 


TARIFFVILLE 

Connecticut 


ORASS  LANDS 


AdTantaK«s    In    the    Use    of    Cominer' 
cial    Fertilisers    Over    Manares. 

Tliere  are  some  distinct  advantage: 
in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer; 
over  manure  for  grass  lauds.  In  thi 
first  place,  the  average  farmer  does  no 
produce  enough  stable  manure  to  thor 
oughly  fert.iize  all  his  arable  land  an^ 
is  obliged  to  sell  some  fertilizers. 

It  has  been  found  that  manures,  es 
pecially  coarse  ones,  have  the  effect  o; 
lessening  tlie  number  of  grass  plant! 
on  the  land,  the  lumps  of  manure  su.' 
focating,  so  to  speak,  many  of  th- 
plants  and  consecjuently  not  allowin.. 
the  greatest  possible  yield.  A  goo! 
general  rule  for  the  farmer  to  follow  i 
to  use  barnyard  manure  on  the  com 
crop,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  apply  com 
mercial  fertilizer  to  grass  land.  It  i! 
always  best  to  apply  fertilizers  an(! 
manures  very  liberally  to  the  crop  pro 
ceding  the  grass.  Then  the  soil  will  b! 
rich  enough  not  to  require  additional 
manurial  substances  at  time  of  sowlns 
the  gi-ass  seed.  If,  however,  this  haJ 
not  been  done  or  if  the  last  crop  has 
made  heavy  demands  on  the  soil,  fer 
tilizers  must  be  applied  at  time  ol 
seeding. 

If  this  is  done  in  the  spring  the  fer 
tllizer  sliduid  contain  nitrogen  as  weli 
as  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  A  suit 
able  fertilizer  for  use  ii;  this  coniie  - 
tion  would  be  125  pounds  uitrato  oi 
soda,  20U  pounds  tankage,  300  poiijd.i 


ground   bone,   200  pounds  sulphate  ol 
potash. 

Top    i^resslns. 

If  the  soil  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
fertility  when  seeded  no  top  dressing 
should  be  needed  for  one  to  two  years. 
In  fact,  a  liberal  top  dressing  might 
make  trouble  by  causing  lodging.  But 
if  the  land  has  not  been  very  well  pre- 
pared or  iu  any  case  after  it  has  been 
seeded,  say,  two  years,  top  dressing 
will  no  doubt  prove  profitable. 
.  The  kind  of  fertilizers  the  farmer 
should  use  for  top  dressing  depends  on 
whether  he  wants  hay  to  sell  which 
will  bring  the  highest  market  price 
(timothy)  or  hay  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  home  feeding  value  (chiefly 
clover).  In  the  first  case  he  should  use 
higlUy  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  in  the 
second  fertilizers  rich  in  lime,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash;  especially  the 
latter,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
potash  is  the  dominant  element  for 
clover.— G.  Runkle,  Massachusetts. 


LAYERING  THE  VINE. 


One  of  the  Easiest  'Ways  of  Maltlply- 
Ine   Some   of   the   ^Voody   Plants. 

There  is  hardly  any  one  whose  home 
domain  is  so  small  that  he  may  not  at 
least  sit  under  his  own  vine,  not  to 
mention  the  fig  tree,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  impossibility  even  at  the 
north.    The  simplest  way  to  install  a 


vine  or  a  few  vines  of  the  grape  is  to 
get  them  from  a  good  local  nursery- 
man. But  say  that  you  have  an  accom- 
modating neighbor  with  good  fruit  or 
that  you  already  have  a  nice  vine  your- 
self and  want  to  propagate  it,  there  are 
few  things  easier.  Layering  is  one  of 
the  simplest  of  horticultural  opera- 
tions. Its  story  Is  told  so  plainly  by 
the  accompanying  little  sketch  that  ex- 
planation is  almost  unnecessary. 

Layering  should  be  done  in  .early 
spring.  A  cane  or  shoot  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  of  wood  is  stretched 
along  the  ground  and  burled  through- 
out its  entire  length  in  a  shallow 
trench  or  it  may  be  covered  in  certain 
places,  leaving  the  remaining  portion 
exposed.  Roots  will  be  put  forth  at  in- 
tervals and  branches  thrown  up.  Later 
the  vine  may  be  cut  between  these 
branches,  leaving  a  number  of  Inde- 
pendent plants. 
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Hinsdale 

There  will  be  almost  80  acres  of  to- 
bacco grown  in  town  this  year. 

There  was  no  broarileaf  grown  last 
year,  but  one  or  two  growers  aie  talk- 
ing of  raising  it  this  season. 

Some  growers^  put  their  stalks  on 
tobacco  land,  while  others  use  them  on 
other  crops.  They  are  usually  put  on 
whole  and  plowed  under. 

\V.  B.  Adams  has  recently  sold  his 
last  year's  crop  for  eight  cents,  W. 
Fales  for  nine  cents  and  O.  S.  Higgins 
for  12  cents.  There  are  but  two  crops, 
those  of  G.  M.  Wright  and  F.  Liscom 
left  unsold  in  town.  No  tobacco  beds 
have  been  started  yet,  but  probably 
will  be  by  April  5. 

South     Windsor 

The  following  sales  have  recently 
been  made:  Newton  and  Shepard  to 
Spitzer,  Charles  Oovell  to  Wildman, 
John  White  to  Bogan,  George 
Mullanite  and  William  Driacoll  to 
Halpiu  at  prevailing  prices.  The  crops 
of  F.  B.  Rockwell,  A.  S.  Olapp,  D.  O. 
Brien,  M.  Donovan,  W.  P.  Bissell, 
Michael  McGrath  and  Troy  Brothers 
are  the  only  ones  remaining  unsold  in 
the  vicinity.  Good  offers  have  been 
made,  but  not  accepted. 

The  crop  has  assorted  well,  and  will 
average  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  light, 
and  about  the  same  medium.  Some 
sweat  is  found,  the  percentage  varying 
in  different  lots,  caused  by  condition 
of  weather  when  harvested,  space 
given  in  hanging  and  means  of  ventila- 
tion. 


"/i  completely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
crop"  is  the  comment  of  one  of  our 
customers  concerning  our 

BowKer's 

Complete  Alkaline 

Tobacco  Grower, 

and  he  continues  "/  consider  this 
brand  an  excellent  one  for  growing  a 
fine  leaf."     We  think  so,  too. 


BOWRER 

HA.R.TFOR.D,     CONN. 


FCRTILIZKR.    CO.. 
220    State    St., 
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For  I^igHt  Colors 

Mexico     Inventor    Has    Process    for    BleacKing 
DarK    Tobacco 


ALFREDO  NAUWELAERS,  a 
Belgian  living  in  Jalapa, 
Mexico,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  process  of  treat- 
ing tubacco.  whereby  he  hopes  to 
change  the  dark  leaves  into  the  light 
colors  now  in  style  in  cigar  leaf.  In 
describing  his  process,  he  says; 

My  invention  relates  to  a  process  of 
treating  tobacco;  and  the  object  of  my 
invention  is  to  change  the  maduro  color 
of  the  tobacco  leaf  (whether  of  old  or 
new  tobacco)  to  a  claro  color  without 
altering  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
tobacco  and  without  endangering  the 
health  of  the  user. 

In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect 
the  tobacco  is  hung  up  upon  pins  in 
the  first  room  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  anhydrous  sulfurous-acid 
gas.  which  is  delivered  into  the  room 
from  a  furnace.  In  a  short  time  this 
gas  attacks  the  chlorophyl  or  coloring 
material  of  the  tobacco,  and  the  dark 
color  of  the  iBaves  is  rapidly  changed 
to  a  lighter  color.  As  soon  as  this 
occurs  the  tobacco  is  put  into  an  ad- 
jacent room  or  the  flow  of  sulfurous- 
acid  gas  into  the  room  is  cut  off,  and 
the  tobacco  is  exposed   to  the  action  of 


a  bath  of  combined  vapor  and  air, 
which  is  caused  to  rapidly  circulate 
through  the  room  by  means  of  fans. 
These  fans  cause  a  rapid  circulation  of 
air  and  the  vapor  or  steam  given  off 
into  the  room  through  a  pipe. 

In  a  boiler  is  put  the  following 
mixture:  fifty  liters  of  pure  water, 
ten  liters  of  a  decoction  of  tobacco  ob- 
tained by  soaking  tobacco  of  the  same 
kind  that  is  used  in  the  first  room  in 
water,  two  liters  of  extract  of  origanum 
obtained  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of 
origanum  in  water,  (instead  of 
origanum  any  other  aromatic  plant 
may  be  used  or  any  desired  flavoring 
matter  may  he  put  in  the  liquid, )  one- 
fourth  of  a  liter  of  glycerine,  and  one 
liter  of  alcohol.  When  the  boiler  is 
heated,  a  vapor  is  given  off  from  this 
mixture  which  restores  the  tobacco  to 
its  original  conditiim,  except  that  it  is 
of  lighter  color  than  formerly.  The 
mixture  in  the  boiler  is  preferably  not 
heated  more  than  95  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  use  of  the  glycerine  is  more 
especially  to  prevent  fermentation  and 
the  heating  of  the  tobacco  afterward. 

The  decoction  of  tobacco  is  obtained 
by   soaking   in   water   tobacco  of   the 


same  kind  that  is  treated,  the  reason 
being  that  the  original  flavor  of  the 
tobacco  may  be  preserved  unaltered, 
and  a  further  reason  being  that  by  this 
means  small  pieces  of  tobacco  may  be 
utilized  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away. 

Thej^an  hydro  us  sulfurous-acid  gas 
attacks  nothing  but  the  coloring- 
matter,  leaving  all  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  tobacco  untouched,  and 
the  subsequent  double  bath  of  vapor 
and  air  eliminates  completely  every 
trace  of  this  gas. 

Canada  and  Cuba 

Canadian  importers  of  tobacco  and 
other  Cuban  products  are  said  to  be 
taking  important  steps  to  develop  a 
large  direct    trade  with    the  island. 

The  administration  Committee  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  at  Montreal  held  a 
meeting  January  17,  and  considered 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  new 
and  direct  steamship  line  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  between  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  line  to 
Mexico  should  not  be  so  managed  as  to 
cause  its  steamships  to  stop  at  Havana 
or  some  other  Cuban  port,  and  thus 
save  the  necessity  of  two  separate 
lines,  there  being  already  a  steamship 
line  from  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  to 
the  British  West  Indies. 
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Tobacco  Seed  Selection 

By  A.  D.  Shamel  of  tKe  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department   of  Agriculture 


THE  general  practical  experi- 
ence of  farmers  and  the  re- 
sults of  exact  experiments 
with  many  varieties  of  farm 
crops,  proves  that  the  heavi- 
est seed  produces  more  vigorous  and 
productive  plants  than  lighter  seed. 
This  i.s  partly  because  the  heavy  seed 
has  the  most  perfect  young  plant  in  it, 
and  the  largest  supply  of  available 
plant  food  to  support  the  seedling  un- 
til it  has  developed  roots  and  leaves  so 
as  to  feed  itself. 

The  experiments  which  we  have 
conducted  with  heavy  and  light  to- 
bacco seed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
show  conclusively  that  the  heavy  to- 
bacco seed  produces  the  best  [ilants. 
In  these  tests,  samples  of  seed  were 
secured  from  growers  who  were  recog- 
nized as  producing  specially  fine  types 
of  the  variety  of  tobacco  which  they 
grew.  The  varieties  u.sed  for  this  pur- 
pose were  Havana  seed,  Lroadleaf, 
Connecticut  Cuban  and  Connecticut 
Sumatra.  Each  sample  was  separated 
into  three  grades,  with  the  tobacco 
seed  separator,  which  were  designated 
as  light,  medium  and  heavy.  These 
samples  were  sowed  in  separate  sec- 
tions in  the  seed  bed,  and  the  seedlings 
from  each  individual  section  were  set 
out  in  separate  rows  in  the  field  and  so 
labelled  as  to  be  easily  distnij;uished 
from  other  rows  during  the  growing 
season.  The  difference  in  time  and 
vigor  of  germination  between  the 
different  grades  of  seed  of  all  varieties, 
was  very  noticeable.  The  light  seed 
sprouted  first,  but  after  sprouting 
seemed  to  lose  all  vitality  and  grew 
much  more  slowly  than  the  young 
plants  from  the  heavy  seed,  so  that  the 
plants  from  the  heavy  seed  weie  ready 
to  set  in  the  field  first.  Many  of  the 
plants     grown    from     the   light     seed 


TOBACCO  PLANTS  FROM  LIGHT,  MEDIUM  AND  HEAVY  GRADES  OF  HAVANA 

SEED    VARIETY. 
The  small  plants  were  grown  from  the  litfht,  the  medium  plants  Irom  the  medium  and  the  largre 
plants  from  the  heavy  seed.    The  sample  of  seed  was  separated  into  these  three  grades  with  the 
seed  separator.     The  yield  in  the  field  was  about  as  represented  in  the  comparative  size  of  the 
seedlings. 


developed  intcj  freaks  and  irregular 
plants  in  the  field,  most  of  which  were 
unprofitable  because  of  the  poor  yield 
and  quality  of  the  cured  tobacco.  The 
yield  of  the  plaLts  grown  from  the 
light  seed  was  very  small  in  1904, 
while  the  yield  of  the  plants  grown 
from  the  heavy  seed  was  larger  than 
that  of  the  crops  grown  from  the  same 
seed  not  separated.  The  plants  grown 
from  the  heavy  seed  were  uniform  in 
size  and  time  of  maturity  or  ripening 
of  the  leaves  and  seed. 

Many  foreign  tobacco  experimenters 
have  tested  the  light  and  heavy  grades 
of  seed,  and  without  any  exceptions 
have  come   to  the  conclusion    that   the 


grower  should  use  the  heavy  seed  and 
discard  the  light  grades.  Dr.  L.  Tra- 
but  in  Algeria  found  that  the  light 
seeil  not  only  produced  a  small  and  un- 
profitable yield,  but  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  from  the  light  seed  was  very 
pocir,  as  compared  with  the  tobacco 
produced  from  the  he.rvy  grades  of 
seed . 

Every  tobacco  grower  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  many  plants  in  the 
field  flower  very  early,  soiuetimes 
from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  the 
renrainder  of  the  plants  in  the  field. 
The  leaves  of  the  abnormally  early 
plants,  are  usually  very    small,  or  very 

(Continued  on  page  4.) 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOBACCO    GROWER 


East  Hartford 

F.  Gehaii,  the  contractor  of  Hocka- 
num,  has  twenty  new  sheds  under 
process  of  construction,  the  sizes  rang- 
ing from  one  and  one-half  to  seven 
acres  capacity. 

The  dimensions  of  the  one  and  one- 
Half  acre  sheds  are  32x32  feet.  The 
largest  shed  for  which  he  has  con- 
tracted is  that  of  bowell  Brewer,  119x 
32x21  feet  having  a  hanging  capacity 
of  seven  acres.  Among  those  for 
whom  Mr.  Gehan  is  to  build  are:  Mr. 
Pryor,  four  acres;  C.  Reardon,  one  and 
one-half  acres:  Hartnett,  one  and  one- 
half  acres;  D.  Reardon,  three  acres; 
W.  G.  Burnham,  three  acres;  Driscoll, 
one  and  one-half  acres;  Hickey,  one 
and  one-half  acres;  T.  Mm  ray,  three 
acres;  J.  Spencer,  five  acres;  Deveritt, 
four  acres;  Fortauno,  four  acres;  J. 
Lang,  one  acre;  Lowell  Brewer,  seven 
acres;  O.  Yauch,  three  acres;  L.  Dush, 
three  acres;  G.  Olcott,  one  and  one- 
half  acres  and  DeSopo,  sis  acres. 

Walter  Simmons  has  contracted  tc 
build  sheds  for  the  following:  H. 
Burke,  one  and  one-half  acres;  J. 
Bentle,  three  acres;  Hofif,  three  acres; 
Shaffer,  one  acre  and  J.  Maish,  one 
acre. 

Several  other  contractors  have  re- 
ceived orders  for  as  many  more.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one  hundred  new 
sheds  will  be  built  this  season. 

Geo.  Dannerlein  is  still  running  Ills 
sweat  room  and  has  forced  sweat 
several  crops  for  different  buyers 
around  town. 

W.  L.  Huntting  is  still  running  with 
a  large  force  packing  the  1904  crop. 

Meyer  &  Mendlessohn,  who  bought 
Sutter's  large  plant,  have  closed  down. 
Howard  Ensign  has  three  or  four 
men  assorting  on  a  crop  of  tobacco  put 
through  force  sweat  unassorted.  The 
tobacco  came  out  in  fine  condition, 
having  a  very  uniform  shade. 

The  growers  of  Naubuc  avenue  have 
received  two  barges  of  New  York 
manure.  Lowell  Brewer  and  J.  Gehan 
have  ordered  one  barge  of  New  York 
manure  to  be  landed  at  N.  S.  Brewer's 
dock. 

The  sales  reported  within  the  last 
two  weeks  are:  Geo.  Anderson  and 
Edward  Wolden  to  Edward  Goodwin 
of  East  Hartford,  Wm.  Behl,  Thomas 
Carbey,  Harry  Anderson  and  Frances 
Smith  to  Stein  of  New  York,  Ira 
Bailey  to  W.  L.  Huntting  of  East  Hart- 
ford, and  Cassius  Brewer  to  Hartman 
of  Hartford.  The  prices  range  from 
24  cents  to  29  cents. 

Lowell  Brewer,  who  raised  60  acres 
last  year,  intends  to  raise  eight  more 
acres  this  season. 

J.  Judson  has  retired  from  growing 
tobacco  and  has  rented  his  land  and 
sheds. 

L.  Dush  has  taken  H.  Cox's  six  acres 
of  land  on  shares. 

F.  P.  Hoye,  the  teamster  of  Hart- 
ford has  drawn  over  1,000  cords  of 
manure  from  the  city  to  this  section. 
Onrtias  has  also  carted  a  like  amount 
onto  the  fields  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
Last  year  three  growers  tried  a  new 
shape    bed   in  the   form  of   a  tent,  the 


width  of  the  bed  being  12  to  15  feet 
and  the  center  raised  to  an  elevation  of 
nine  feet.  The  common  tent  cloth  was 
used.  The  seedlings  were  somewhat 
slow  in  starting,  but  when  the  roots 
got  a  good  hold  they  grew  vigorously 
and  strong.  At  the  time  of  setting 
out  the  plants  were  much  hardier  than 
those  raised  in  the  common  seed  bed, 
and  it  was  possible  to  pull  plants 
every  day.  In  following  the  plants 
through  the  season  it  was  found  that 
they  grew  much  better  than  those 
raised  otherwise.  This  year  these 
growers  have  made  most  of  thair  beds 
in  this  manner,  having  been  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  last  year. 

Several  farmers  are  trying  an  ex- 
periment this  year  on  their  beds  by 
having  two  and  three  layers  of  cotton, 
removing  or  putting  on  one  or  two 
layers  as  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
require.  The  extra  layers  of  cloth 
were  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  dur- 
ing the  cold  nights  we  have  had. 

Vincent  Brewer. 

\eiv    Milford 

Practically  all  of  '04  crop  out  of 
growers'  hands,  taken  at  prices  much 
more  satisfactory  than  last  two  pre- 
vious seasons  Prices  ranged  from  10 
to  15  cents.  Yield  in  pounds  per  acre 
very  satisfactory.  Price  not  what 
growers  ought  to  have  received  nor 
what  they  would  have  received  had 
they  realized  more  fully  how  badly 
packers  needed  the  tobacco.  This  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  there  being  so  little 
wrapper  tobacco  in  two  previsus  crops. 
Indications  point  to  a  slightly  increased 
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acreage  for  '05. 

IV  ap  ping 

Several  new  tobacco  sheds  will  be 
put  up  this  season  according  to  latest 
reports.  W.  H.  Wetherill,  C.  M. 
Johnson,  Lester  Newton,  Elisha  Mor- 
ton, Rufus  Abbey,  William  Dunn, 
Samuel  Newberry,  J.  E.  Collins,  Boy 
Strong,  A.  Steubenaugh  and  Wilbur 
Hills  are  among  those  who  are  re- 
ported to  be  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  sheds.  At  Vinton  Mills  Henry 
Baker  will  probably  put  up  a  five  acre 
barn.  Robert  Skinner  and  Martin 
Johnson  will  also  build.  There  are  a 
few  '04  crops  still  on  hand  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  holdings  are  not  large. 

York,  Pennsylvania 

Trade  is  admittedly  quiet,  but  man- 
ufacturers are  not  perturbed,  feeling 
confident  that  with  continued  good 
weather  business  will  soon  begin  to 
biighten  up  considerably.  In  fact  a 
good  year  is  predicted,  even  though 
the  present  conditions  are  far  from 
good. 

Heavy  deliveries  of  the  new  tobacco 
have  been  made  in  York  and  other 
points  in  the  country,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  it  won't  be  long  before  all  the 
1905  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
packer.  Most  of  the  leaf  continues  to 
be  shipped  in  bale  to  Lancaster  films, 
who  have  been  dabbling  heavy  this 
year  in  York  County  leaf. 
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The  Tag  Plan 

The  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  says 
editoiisilly: 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has 
pending  before  it  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  tobacco.  It  provides  that 
growers  shall  furnish  oflieial  tags  to 
purchasers,  one  tag  to  800  pounds  leaf, 
the  tags  to  be  attached  to  the  bundles. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  what  will 
happen?  The  grower  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  the  tags  and  give  them  to  the 
purchaser.  The  purchaser  may  attach 
them  to  the  bundles  or  not.  The  law 
does  not  compel  him.  He  may  attach 
them  to  Massacliusetts  or  Pennsylvania 
leaf.  If  the  law  forbids  it  being  done 
in  Connecticut,  he  can  do  it  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  A  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  packer  may  at- 
tach the  tags  to  any  leaf  and  ship  this 
to  Hartford.  He  is  immune  because 
Connecticut  cannot  legislate  extra- 
territorially. 

It  the  tags  prove  of  value,  they  may 
be  counterfeited  wholesale  in  every  big 
city,  and  Connecticut  will  have  no 
power  to  prevent  it.  The  only  one 
who  cannot  escape  the  law  is  the 
farmer,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
State  for  the  privilege  of  selling  his 
own  produce. 

Connecticut  leaf  needs  no  tag.  The 
quality  of  its  best  leaf  is  its  own  tag. 
The  kind  which  requires  a  tag  is  the 
kind  that  no  self-respecting  manufac- 
turer ever  buys. 
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Tobacco  Fertilizers 

Bx     Dr.     £.     H.     JenKins,     Director    of    tHe     Experi- 
ment    iStation     at     Ne'w     Haven 


HE 


Tnn/  following  timel}'  iirticle 
wiis  specially  prepaied  for 
the  May  number  of  Tlip  New 
Enfiland  Tobacco  Grower  by 
Dr.  Jenkins  of  the  (Jonnecti- 
cnt  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Haven: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "the  beat 
formula"  for  tobacco.  On  some  very 
light  soils,  where  commercial  fertilizers 
alone  have  been  used  for  jears,  stable 
manure  by  itself,  and  lots  of  it,  10  to 
13  cords  to  the  acre,  is  "the  best 
formula.'"  On  other  soils  where  little 
but  stable  manure  has  been  used  and 
humus  is  abundant,  a  good  dose  of 
iime  which  unlocks  the  inert  nitrogen 
of  the  humus  and  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing phosphates  and  potash  salts  may  be 
''the  best  formula." 

On  most  of  our  toVacco  lands, 
manure  and  chemical  fertilizers  are 
"best"  when  used  together. 

To  use  one  formula,  which  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  may  result  in  slowly 
accumulatiing  certain  elements  in  the 
soil  till  there  i.-  such  an  excess  as  to 
injure  the  leaf.  For  instance,  a  fertil- 
izer containing  a  good  deal  of  magnesia 
it  used  for  a  term  of  years,  might  in 
the  end  cause  such  an  accumulation  of 
magnesia  in  the  soil  as  to  damage  the 
crop,  whereas  if  this  formula  after  a 
few  years  had  been  dropped  for  some- 
thing different,  no  harm  would  have 
resulted. 

Again,  a  formula  which  is  best  in  a 
wet,  cool  summer  is  not  best  in  a  hot, 
dry  year. 

There  is  a  large  elemeirt  of  chance 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  because  we 
cannot  either  foresee  or  control  our 
weather  or  determine  how  much  avail- 
able plant  food  there  is  in  the  soil. 
The  element  of  chance  is  reduced  most, 
not  by  adhering  to  one  formula  through 
thick  and  thin,  but  by  watching  the 
effects  of  different  formulas  and  study- 
ing their  composition 

Too  much  chlorine  in  the  soil  or 
fertilizer  injures  the  burn  of  the  leaf. 
An  application  of  muriate  of  potash 
or  the  use  of  night-soil,  which  has 
been  very  common  in  Germany,  where 
tobacco  is  raised  in  rotation,  may  in- 
crease the  yield  per  acre,  but  is  very 
likely  to  injure  or  destroy  the  burn. 

Some  farmers  are,  however,  too 
much    afraid    of    chlorine    and    object 


even  to  a  small  percentage  of  it  in 
their  tobacco  fertilizers.  Hot.se 
manure  contains  about  0.1  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  equivalent  to  five  pounds  in 
the  cord,  or  .'iO  to  60  pounds  of  chlorine 
in  10  to  12  cords  of  manure,  which  is 
not  an  uncommon  dressing  per  acre. 
But  there  is  no  trouble  commonly  with 
the  burn  of  tobacco  raised  with 
manure.  Now  a  ton  of  a  tobacco 
fertilizer  with  2. .5  per  cent,  of  chlorine 
would  add  no  more  chlorine  to  an  acre 
than  a  heavy  dressing  of  horse  manure 
and  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  burn  un- 
favorably. 

Large  amounts  of  potash  tend  to 
neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  chlorine. 
Studies  made  by  Nessler  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  some  work  done  at  our 
Station,  indicate  that  where  the 
amount  of  potash  in  the  fertrlizer  and 
soil  and  hence  in  the  crop  is  small, 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  chlorine  in 
the  leaf  injures  its  burn.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  potash  is 
large,  a  considerable  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  leaf  may  not  be  at  all 
injurious. 

The  rule  of  the  intelligent  grower  is 
to  avoid  any  large  amounts  of  chlorine 
in  his  fertilizers,  perhaps  anything 
over  ,50  pounds,  to  use  abundance  of 
potash,  and  not  to  fear  small  quantifies 
of  chlorine  in  his  formula.  He  knows 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  chlorine 
is  absolutely  nei.-essary  for  his  crop. 

EXCESS   OP   POTASH. 

Do  we  use  a  wasteful  excess  of 
potash  in  our  tobacco  fertilizers  V 
Probably  we  do.  I  know  of  a  field 
where  excellent  tobacco  has  been  grown 
for  four  years  in  succession  with  no 
other  potash  than  the  small  quantity 
contained  in  cotton  seed  meal,  1.90  per 
cent.,  or  about  48  pounds  per  acre. 
Probably  from  100  to  l.'jO  pounds  of 
potash  are  taken  off  yearly  in  the  crop, 
most  of  which,  of  course,  comes  from 
the  soil,  well  stocked  with  it,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fertilizers  of  past 
years.  I  know  of  another  field  where, 
following  the  advice  of  a  fertilizer 
crank,  soda  was  used  one  year  instead 
of  potash,  with  excellent  results;  no 
doubt  because  of  the  store  of  potash 
left  in  the  soil  from  previous  years. 

But  we  use  excessive  quantities  of 
potash  as  a  sort  of  insurance  premium, 
to   guarantee  a  good    burn  in  the  leaf. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  use  potash  liberally 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  piobably 
rather  more  implicit  faith  in  it  than  it 
deserves.  Burn  of  leaf  is  not  wholly 
conditioned  on  it,  as  our  observations 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  good 
burning  and  bad  burning  tobaccos 
show,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of 
others. 

Mr.  Shamel's  work  in  Granby  shows 
that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  won't 
burn,  though  grown  in  the  same  field 
by  the  side  of  otheis  which  burn  per- 
fectly. That  is,  'certain  strains  of 
plants  will  burn  badly  even  when  the 
fertilizer  is  all  right. 

THE  TOBACCO  CROP  NEEDS  LIME. 

We  found,  years  ago,  that  a  tobacco 
crop,  in  leaf  and  stalks,  may  take  from 
an  acre  as  much  as  90  or  100  pounds  of 
lime,  almost  as  much  lime  as  nitrogen. 
Growers  are  very  careful  to  replace 
nitrogen  by  fertilizers,  but  often 
neglect  lime.  We  should  remember 
that  our  tobacco  soils  are  relatively 
poor  in  lime,  that  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  tends  to  still  further  deplete 
the  lime,  and  that  lime  has  important 
uses  in  the  soil  apart  from  its  value  as 
a  plant  food.  A  dose  of  lime  on  a 
somewhat  heavy  soil  may  lighten  its 
texture  and  so  improve  the  colors  of 
the  leaf  raised  on  it.  It  corrects  any 
acidity  caused  by  the  continued  use  of 
acid  phosphates  or  sulphate  of  potash 
and  rt  favors  nitrification,  that  process 
by  which  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  and  fertilizer  are  made  soluble  and 
available  to  the  crop.  Some  broadleaf 
growers  believe  that  they  have  reduced 
the  damage  done  by  "calico"'  or 
"mosaic  disease"  by  heavy  dressings 
with  liine;  say  1,000  to  1,500  or  even 
2,000  pounds  per  acre.  Try  lime  this 
year  on  an  acre,  if  you  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  it.  Put  on  1,000 
pounds  as  long  before  setting  as  you 
can,  and  follow  the  leaf  from  that  acre 
far  enough  to  fully  convince  yourself 
whether  it  had  an  effect  and  what  the 
effect  was.  And  if  you  think  of  it, 
write  me  a  line  and  tell  me  about  it. 

AMOUNT  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

The  amount  of  plant  food  taken  from 
an  acre  in  a  tobacco  crop  of  1,800 
pounds  of  cured  leaf  has  been  found  at 
our  Station  to  be  about  as  follows : 


In  the 

lu  the 

Leaf. 

Stalk. 

Total 

Nitrogen, 

6.5 

33 

97 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

8 

8 

16 

Potash, 

89 

49 

138 

Lime, 

81 

13 

94 

Magnesia, 

25 

5 

30 

Soda, 

4 

3 

7 

Sulphuric 

Acid, 

16 

5 

31 

Chlorine, 

5 

6 

11 

(Coacluded  on  page  U.) 
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Seed  Selection 

(Coiitiuued  from  page  1.) 

long,  and  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 
are  heavy  and  coarse  in  texture.  After 
having  traced  many  of  the  plants  from 
the  seed  to  the  uiatnre  plants  in  the 
field,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  these  poor  plants  come 
from  the  light  seed. 

Many  of  the  light  and  inferior  seeds 
are  of  the  same  size  as  the  heavy  and 
desirable  seed,  and  in  geneial  the 
difference  between  large  and  small  to- 
bacco seed  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not 
possible  or  pra<  tical  to  separate  the 
desirable  from  the  undesirable  by 
screening  with  any  combination  of 
sieves. 

In  some  cases  water  separation  is 
recommended  for  lack  of  a  better 
mefhod.  The  seed  is  thrown  into  a 
shallow  vessel  of  water,  and  when  the 
heaviest  seed  have  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
the  light  seed  are  skimmed  oft.  This 
plan  is  not  a  success  because  the  bub- 
bles of  air  in  the  water  attach  them- 
selves to  the  seeds  and  prevent  much 
of  the  heavy  seed  from  sinking,  and 
the  separation  from  this  and  other 
reasons  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 
Other  plans  have  been  tried,  but  there 
are  none  as  simple  and  practical  as  the 
use  of  a  current  of  air.  A  complete 
separation  of  the  light  and  small,  from 
the  heavy  seed  can  be  made  by  con- 
structing a  simple  machine  similar  to 
one  designed  and  used  by  the  writer. 

The  seed  separator  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  one  inch  in  diameter  and  about 
five  feet  long,  and  a  glass  receptacle 
for  holding  the  seed  having  the 
diameter  of  the  long  glass  tube,  and  so 
arranged  with  a  finely  woven  wire 
screen  in  the  bottom,  as  to  hold  the 
seed  in  the  receptacle  and  at  the  same 
time  freely  admit  a  current  of  air 
directly  into  the  seed.  The  top  of  this 
receptacle  is  fitted  with  a  coupling 
into  which  the  long  glass  tube  can  be 
set  and  held  in  place.  The  current  of 
air    is   generated    by   a   common    foot 


VARIATION    IN  TYPE    OF    PLANTS    OF    THE    SAME    VARIETY. 

These  two  plants  are  typical  of  the  great  amount  of  difference  in  type,  siiapeand  size  of  leaves,  ' 
number  of  leaves,  and  character  of   grrowth,  which  e.xists  in  all  varieties  of    tobacco.    This  varia- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  make  ffreat  changes  and  effect  decided   im^provements  in  tobacco  by 
careful  and  systematic  seed  selection. 


bellows,  and  regulated  by  a  valve  in 
the  tube  leading  into  the  bottom  of 
the  receptacle. 

The  seed  to  be  separated  is  poured 
into  the  receptacle,  usually  about  one 
or  two  ounces  at  a  time,  the  glass 
tubes  set  in  place  and  a  current  of  air 
pumped  into  the  seed.  Tbe  light  and 
immature  seed  and  chaii  are  first  blown 
out  of  the  tube  and  next  the  small 
seed.  Small  seeds  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  larger  seeds  have  proportion- 
ally more  surface  than  the  largei,  con- 
sequently the  small  as  well  as  the 
light  seeds  are  removed  by  this  separa- 
tor. 

A  laige  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
seed  used  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
this  season  has  been  separated  by  this 
type  of  machine  or  others  made  for  the 
same   purpose.     No   doubt   great     im- 


FREAKS    IN    A    FIELD    GROWN    FROM    FRESHLY    IMPORTED    TOBACCO    SEED. 

The  effect  of  the  change  of  climate  and  soil  conditions  of  the  uniformity  of  tobacco  is  very 
striking  and  interesting.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  imported  seed  used  in  tlie  Connecticut 
Valley  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  this  matter. 
The  effect  of  the  chang-e  is  to  break  the  type  causing  wide  variation,  among  which  appear  many 
apparent  reversions  to  earlier  and  unimproved  varieties  of  tobacco. 


provements  will  be  made  in  machines 
for  this  purpose  in  the  future.  At  the 
pre.sent  time,  where  a  small  quantity 
of  light  seed  has  been  sowed,  in  the 
same  seed  bed  with  the  heavy  seed,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  heavy  seed  has 
sprouted  verj'  uniformly,  while  the 
light  seed  has  sprouted  very  irregu- 
larly, and  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  light  seed  has  sprouted.  In 
some  germination  tests  made  by  the 
Heed  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  last  few  weeks,  it 
was  found  that  the  heavy  samples 
sprouted  perfectly,  while  only  from 
one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
light  seed  sprouted  at  all. 

One  grower  has  reported  that  in  his 
experience  where  he  had  carefully 
blown  out  the  light  seed,  he  found 
that  the  heavy  seed  was  free  from 
fungus  disease  during  the  period  of 
sprouting,  while  the  unseparated  seed 
was  attacked  and  seriously  injured  by 
fungus  diseases.  He  believes  that  the 
dirt  and  fine  chaff  in  the  unseparated 
seed  contains  the  spores  of  these  fun- 
gus diseases,  or  is  a  fertile  breeding 
place  for  such  injuries. 

As  a  rule  the  heavy  seed  do  not 
sprout  as  quickly  as  the  unseparated 
seed,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  seed  may  have  a 
thicker  and  moie  i-esistant  seed  coat, 
than  the  light  seed.  However,  it  has 
been  found  so  far,  that  the  earliest 
plants  for  setting  out  are  grown  from 
the  heavy  seed. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  many  grades 
of  different  sizes  of  tobacco  in  the 
crops,  is  the  presence  of  the  iriegular 
plants  grown  from  the  light  seed. 
This  lack  ot  uniformity  increases  the 
cost  of  assorting  as  well  as  reduces  the 
yield  and  in  many  cases  the  value  of 
the  crop.  The  cost  of  seed  separation 
is  practically  nothing,  and  as  it  costs 
as    much    to   giow    a  poor   as   a    good 
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plant,  the  gain  from  this  separation  is 
all  pure  inofit.  It  is  a  simple  anil 
practical  luattef  that  every  farmer  can 
do  himself,  anil  from  the  inteiost  al- 
ready evinced  in  this  uiattei  liy  the 
Connecticut  farmers,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  in  the  growing  of  the  tobacco 
crop. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  writer  has 
observed  this  spring  that  some  farmers 
depend  on  seed  stores  or  send  away  for 
seed.  The  recent  expeiience  of  the 
growers  of  imported  Cuban  and  Suma- 
tra seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  has 
demonstrated  to  every  thoughtful  man, 
that  the  grower  should  in  no  case  de- 
pend on  freshly  imported  seed,  or  seed 
which  he  is  not  absolutely  sure  is 
adapted  to  his  farm.  Every  farm  is 
unlike  every  other  farm,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  experience 
that  every  man  should  grow  liis  own 
seed.     If  it  is  desirable  to  test    foreign 
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TOBACCO  SETTERS. 


-? 


We're  Closing  out  our  stock  of  Tobacco  Transplanters  at 
bargain  prices  for  cash  as  we  arc  jfoing  out  of  business. 

How  are  these  for  prices  : 

Nag'ley  $50  Setters  for         -        -        -        _        $25. OO 

Tiger  $60  Setters   for  -        .        _        _  35. OO 

New  England  Fertilizer  Solvers     -        -  30.00 

Only  a  few. — iSee   Us   No'W. 

THE   B.    L.    BRAGG    COMPANY, 

5PR.INGFIELO.   MA.SS. 


N.  B. — Our  complete  stock  of  Agricultural  Supplies  will  he  sold 
at  once  at  low  prices  for  cash.    Ask  for  quotations  on  anything 
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VARIATION    IN    VIGOR    OF    GROWTH    OF    TOBACCO    PLANTS    RAISED    FROM    SEED 
HARVESTED    FROM    DIFFERENT    SEED    PLANTS. 

The  difference  in  vigror  of  germination  and  rate  of  growth  of  seedlings  raised  from  the  seed 
saved  from  separated  seed  plants,  is  very  marked.  The  seed  harvested  from  different  seed 
plants  was  saved  separately  and  sowed  in  individual  partitions  or  sections  in  the  seed  bed.  The 
seed  from  some  plants  sprouted  several  days  earlier  than  others,  all  of  the  same  variety  and  type 
and  sowed  under  the  same  conditions. 


grown  seed,  it  should  be  done  on  a 
small  scale. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  change  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  tend  to 
break  up  the  uniformity  of  the  types, 
and  in  all  cases  observed  where  such 
seed  has  been  used,  many  striking 
variations  have  been  observed,  in  the 
character  of  the  plants.  Many  plants 
are  found  having  the  branching  habit 
of  tUe  unlrnproved  and  wild  varieties 
of  tobacco,  and  are  no  doubt  reversions 
to  the  original  wild  varieties. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  should  be 
supplemented  by  careful  selection  of 
seed  plants,  and  the  saving  of  the  seed 
under  bag  to  prevent  cross  fertiliza- 
tion. This  matter  will  be  discussed  in 
an  article  on  "The  Selection  of  To- 
bacco Seed  Plants"  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Grower, 


Jt  Freaky  Spring 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
winter  of  1904  was  one  of  the  coldest 
in  a  century,  the  ground  freezing  to  a 
depth  of  four  and  one-half  feet.  The 
spring  following  was  two  weeks  late 
or  more.  The  spring  of  this  year  is 
about  on  time,  or  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  1904's.  That  is,  many 
robacco  growers  sprouted  seed  and 
prepared  their  tobacco  hot- beds  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  1904. 

Yet  the  spring  has  been  freaky  up  to 
this  time.  Mellow  weather  has  been 
varied  by  relapses  into  cold.  Winter 
is  lingering  in  spring's  lap.  All  of 
the  nights  are  colder  than  are  desir- 
able and  seasonable. 

^  Many  forehanded  growers  of  tobacco 
began  sprouting^  seed  about   March  24 


or  3.5,  and  sewed  their  tobacco  beds 
early  in  April.  A  number  of  farmers 
have  taken  more  care  than  usual  in  the 
selecting  ot  seed. 

Ordinarily  seed  are  scattered  in 
shallow  pans  or  sometimes  boxes  of 
"apple  dirt,"  the  well  rotted  fibre  or 
punk  of  decayed  cavities  in  old  apple 
trees.  This  material  is  mellow  and 
rich,  making  a  warm  home  for  the 
seed.  The  dirt  is  frequently  sifted  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sowed.  The  pans  or 
boxes  are  placed  in  warm  windows  on 
sunny  days  and  over  the  kitchen  stoves 
at  night.  The  .seeds  quickly  respond 
and  at  the  psychological  moment  are 
put  in  the  outside  hot-bed. 

Grower  as  Salesman 

A  party  desires  to  be  advised  if  he 
must  pay  a  tax  to  sell  leaf  tobacco  that 
he  had  raised  himself,  and,  further,  if 
he  could  be  allowed  to  sell  without 
tax,  whether  he  could  make  sales  for 
his  brother  or  neighbor  in  the  same 
way.  He  was  advised  that  the  law 
permits  the  farmer  and  grower  to  sell 
tobacco  of  his  own  growth  and  raising 
without  restriction  and  without  the 
payment  of  tax  to  any  person  and  in 
any  quantity  so  long  as  the  tobacco  is 
sold  in  its  natural  condition  as  cured 
on  the  farm;  that  this  is  a  personal 
privilege  accorded  a  farmer  and 
grower,  and  cannot  be  construed  as 
permitting  him  to  sell  the  tobacco  of 
his  neighbor;  that  if,  however,  his 
brother  is  jointly  interested  with  him 
in  the  raising  of  and  preparing  tobacco, 
assists  in  the  cultivation  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  result- 
ing from  its  sale,  the  commissioner 
would  hold  that  either  the  farmer  or 
his  brother  could  sell  the  crop  if  they 
each  have  a  right  of  ownership  in  the 
tobacco  sold;  but  if  the  brother  culti- 
vates his  own  crop,  and  the  applicant 
has  no  legal  share  or  interest  in  it,  he 
would  not  be  permitted  under  the  law 
to  sell  it  for  him. 

Profits  of  Tobacco  Monopoly 

The  profits  from  the  Japanese  to- 
bacco monopoly  for  the  first  year  are 
27,000,000  yen,  which  is  equal  to 
about    113,500,000, 
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Cuba's  Tobacco  Exports 

Decrease    in     Leaf    Exports-Increase     in    Manti- 
facttired     Tobacco 


THE  table  below  with   comparisons 
are   taken    from  El   Tobaco   pub- 
lished in  Havana: 

SUMMARY    OF    EXPORTS. 
Leaf  Tobacco.  Bales.  Pounds. 

Tan    1st  to  Dec.  31st,  W03.  .  .303,106  34,306,408 

ja.";  1st  to  Dec.  31st;  1004. .  .250^  25^98^ 

Decrease  iu  1004 53,468  8.007,710 

Manufactured  Tobacco.  Cigars. 

,    .  .„  rio^   list    1003  208,607,450 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  Jlst,  l«J ii7Vj=;n«-> 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1904 217,645,082 

Increase  in  1904 9.037,632 

Cigarettes.  Packages 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1303 li'ltVOT? 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1904 ■'^■'*"'^" 

Increase  in  1904 4,115,432 

Cut  Tobacco.  Pounds 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  10O3 |S,122 

Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  19C4  ■      ^■"^- 

Increasein  1904 1'' ''I' 

LEAF    TOBACCO. 
The  total   production   of   all  the   to- 
bacco  districts    in    1904    was   415,891 


bales,  against  343,748  in  1903,  an  in- 
crease in  1904  of  73,143  bales.  Of  tnis 
increase  Vuelta  Abajo  contributed 
79,939  bales;  Semi  Vuelta  12,099 
bales  and  Partidos  14,381  bales. 
Reuiedios  suffered  a  loss  of  36,137 
bales  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  8,073 
bales 

EXPORTED   LEAF. 

The  exportations  to  the  various  con- 
suming countries  in  1904  amounted  to 
350,038  bales,  or  35,398,687  pounds,  as 
against  303,106  bales,  or  34,306,408 
pounds  in  1903,  a  decrease  for  1904  of 
52,408  bales,  or  8,907,710  pounds. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be 
Cuba's  principal  market  for  leaf,  and 
imported  during  1904,  196,861  bales,  or 
18,874,533  pounds,  as  against  206,698 
bales,  or  22,304,843  pounds  iu  1903,  a 
loss  during  1904  of  9,837  bales,  or 
3,430,300  pounds. 


Tobacco  Imports  into  Mexico. 

According  to  a  report  to  the  Depart 
ment   of   Commerce   and    Labor    from 
Consul  Le  Roy,   at    Durango,    Mexico, 
that    country  imports   considerable  to- 
bacco    from      Cuba,    Egypt,    Turkey, 
France,    and    the     United    States,    the 
main  imports  from    this  country  being 
of   Virginia  leaf    tobacco.     His   repoit 
is  as  follows:     "Mexico   inipoits    con- 
siderable tobacco  in  the  leaf,  as  well  as 
in  the    manufactured    form,  pincipally 
Cuban  cigars  and  cigarettes,  American 
cigarettes    and    pipe  and    chewing    to- 
baccos, and    some  French  and  German 
cigars     and     Turkish     and     Egyptian 
cigarettes.     For    the  fiscal    year  ended 
June    30,    1904,    the     importation     of 
Virginia    leaf     tobacco    amounted     to 
3,468,773  pounds    valued    at    $147,131 
in  gold;   the    importation  of   all    other 
tobacco  in  leaf    was  valued  at    $33,896 
in  gold.     Of  this  "other  leaf  tobacco" 
the    United    States     also     contributed 
4,675    pounds.     The   Netherlands  and 
Cuba    contributed    17,332    and    15,890 
pounds,  respectively,  and  Sumatra  and 
Clermany    were    next    in     order,    with 
small  iiuantities  from  India,    Belgium, 
Turkey,  Persia,  and    even  China,    part 
of   the    tobacco    from    various   sources 
coming       through        Great      Britain, 
Higher  duties  were  placed   on  Virginia 
leaf  last  year,  and    this  operates  some- 
what to  change  the  coarse  of  the  trade. 
In    gei.eral,  however,    the   importation 
(if  leaf  tobacco  into   Mexico  is  increas- 
ing, partly  through    the  increased  con- 
s'lirption     of     foreign      tob>ccos. 

Removal  to  Jtnother  District 

AioUfctor  refurs  to  the  provi.iinc 
of  I  ho  irmiliilio'.-.s  No.  8.  page  63, 
under  the  head  "Removal  to  Another 
District,"  which  reads  as  follows: 


Potash  as  Necessary asRain 


The  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  ?■>!  ish  will  never  produce 
satisfiC  -rv  results. 

Every  1  i  I'vr  sho.,Id  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  pi..;).,  inns  .1  inBredients  tlwt  go  to 
make  the  beM  i.nilizers  for  every  kind  oj 
crnp.  We  l,,,v.-  pi.l.lished  a  series  of  hooks, 
containing  tlie  l.itest  researches  on  Ihis  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  free 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KAU  WOKKS 
98  Na»90u  Street,  N<:w  York, 


J 


"That  if  the  sureties  on  such  bond 
consent  to  the  removal  they  shall  en- 
dorse thereon  their  assent,  and  stipu- 
late and  agree  to  be  firmly  held  and 
bound  for  whatever  tax  liability  may 
be  incurred  by  the  manufacturer  by 
reason  of  the  removal  of  the  stock  from 
one  location  to  the  other,  etc." 

The  collector  asks  who,  upon  the 
filing  of  this  consent  and  other  papers 
stipulated,  become  possessed  of  the 
bond  issued  to  the  collector  from 
whose  district  the  manufacturer  re- 
moves. He  was  advised  that,  as  a  new 
bond  would  be  given  to  the  collector 
of  the  district  to  which  the  manufac- 
turer remoxes,  the  old  bond  with  the 
consent  of  sureties  to  removal  should 
be  letained  on  the  files  of  the  collector 
from  whose  district  the  manufactuier 
removes,  in  oider  to  piotect  llie  gov- 
ernment in  any  tax  liability  ot  other 
irregularity  which  might  have  been  in- 
curied  by  the  manufacturer  by  reason 
of  the  removal. 

Corn  as  Shade  for   Tobacco 

Two  plants,  one  of  tobacco,  the  other 
of  corn,  may  be  the  solution  for  rais- 
ing the  finest  grade  of  hurley,  says  the 
Breckinridge  (Ky.)  Democrat.  At 
B.  F.  Beaid's  tobacco  warehouse  is  a 
lot  of  hurley  of  a  fine  bright  color,  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  canvas-grown 
article.  It  is  the  product  of  a  Breckin- 
lidge  farm,  where  each  hill  contained 
a  plant  of  tobacco  and  a  stalk  of  corn. 
The  corn  shaded  the  tobacco  until  it 
has  a  superior  color  and  texture  that 
will  place  it  among  the  finest  cigarette 
tobaccos.  Wo  are  unable  to  learn  the 
rflf'ct  the  tobacco  had  upon  the  corn, 
but  can  see  no  relisoii  why,  willi  plenty 
of  feitilizer  the  corn  yield  would  be 
materially  decreased. 


Jts  Regards  Calico 

Discussing  the  tobacco  plant  disease 
known  as  "calico,"  a  grower  writes: 
"It  is  not  known  whether  it  is  trans- 
missible or  not  through  the  seed  or 
the  soil.  Indeed  many  things  indicate 
that  it  is  not.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  I  would  mention  known  cases 
where  decidedly  calico  plants  have 
been  taken,  where  there  was  no  doubt 
but  the  plants  were  afl:ected.  They 
were  ripened  in  the  usual  manner  and 
saved  for  seed,  setting  a  row  of  these 
plants  in  an  isolated  place  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  but  not  a  plant 
either  in  the  bed  or  elsewhere,  was 
affected  by  'calico.'  I  have  taken 
plants  from  another  man's  bed,  whose 
field  was  neatly  ruined  by  the  disease, 
taken  them  across  the  street,  set  them 
and  not  had  a  'calico'  plant.  I  have 
stopped  setting  at  night,  and  com- 
menced again  in  the  morning.  The 
first  day's  setting  was  entirely  free 
from 'calico.'  The  next  day's  setting 
showed  seventy-five  per  cent.  Any 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  that  has 
even  been  advanced  has  been  exploded; 
usually  it  comes  on  in  an  early  stage 
of -growth  when  it  is  possible  to  reset." 
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Jinxsterdam.  Market 

The  Sumatra  situation  is  peculiar. 
Though  Ihe  crop  is  faulty  and  not  too 
well  adapted  for  the  American  market, 
it  has  been  bought  enthusiastically  at 
record  pi  ices. 

It  would  have  been  natural,  as 
things  stood,  if  prices  had  lownred,  but 
from  the  fiist  they  were  high,  and  the 
upward  tendency  extended  to  the  sec- 
ond inscription,  which  made  a  new 
value  scale  for  the  American  market. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  judgment 
was  shown  by  the  buyers  at  the  two 
sales  where  the  ruinous  prices  have 
made  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  manufacturers. 
Such  prices  as  350-600  cents  Dutch  for 
the  better  grade  of  first  sizes  and  350- 
400  for  seconds  have  not  been  seen  for 
ten  years. 

The  causes  of  the  present  status  of 
the  market  are  nut  bard  to  find. 
Record  prices  were  made  in  the  1904 
fall  inscriptions.  Reports  were  circu- 
lated of  a  shortage  in  Sumatia  leaf  in 
America.  Competition  was  strong  and 
it  may  be  that  mercbantile  jealousy 
was  aroused. 

The  lOOH  crop  did  not  pan  out  well; 
that  of  1904  did  much  better,  although 
profits  were  precarious. 

As  for  the  present  crop,  prices  and 
results  will  depend  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  remaining  stock  of 
last  year's  crop  will  have  to  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  present  crop  be- 
coues  the  chief  feature  of  the  market, 


Suifield 

A  large  tobacco  barn  belonging  to 
Fish  &  Kent,  with  its  contents,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  April  17. 
The  barn  was  196  feet  long  and  con- 
tained five  tons  of  feitilizer,  a  plow,  a 
mowing-machine,  and  racks,  lath  and 
hurdles  for  handling  tobacco.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  |3,100,  with 
insurance  of  -fl.eOO.  The  sujiposition 
is  that  the  tire  was  caused  by  tramps, 
as  one  or  two  have  been  seen  leaving 
the  building  in  the  morning  after  hav- 
ing slept  there.  It  was  impossible  to 
check  the  flames,  which  were  fanned 
by  the  wind.  The  building  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  a  veiy  short  tme. 

Janesville,   Wisconsin 

Old  leaf  is  again  being  sought  more 
readily  than  has  been  the  custom  for  a 
month  past,  and  the  summing  up  of  all 
the  transactions  in  old  goods  in  this 
period  of  time  will  demonstrate  that 
Janesville  leaf  dealers  are  awake  to 
business. 

Warehouse  men  are  ceasing  to  ride 
for  the  new,  and  are  devoting  more  at- 
tention to  the  goods  in  storage.  Balmy 
weather  during  the  week  has  also 
caused  a  stir  among  the  growers  to  pre- 
pare the  plant-beds,  and  the  predic- 
tions about  here  are  that  an  early 
planting  will  be  made  this  spring. 

Big  Sale  of  Sumatra 

One  of  the  largest  transactions  in 
Sumatra  tobacco  that  has  taken  place 
this  season  was  put  through  April  10 
when   H.  Duys   &   Oompany   of   JJew 


York  sold  to  an  out-of-town  manufac- 
turer 196  bales  of  old  Sumatra  light 
colors  and  second  sizes.  The  amount 
involved  in  the  transaction  was  $35,- 
000,  exclusive  of  duty.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  quantity  of  Sumatra  will 
wrap  18,000,000  cigars.  The  pur- 
chaser is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  the  West,  and  his  example  is 
supplying  his  needs  from  the  old  goods 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others 
who  have  been  looking  askance  at  the 
prices  being  paid  for  the  new. 

Tobacco    in    Ireland. 

The  experiment  of  raising  tobacco  on 
Col.  Nugent  Edwards'  estate  in  Ire- 
land has  been  comparatively  success- 
ful. The  leaf  grew  finely,  but  the 
curing  gave  trouble  on  account  of  the 
great  humidity  of  the  climate.  Prof. 
J.  N.  Harper,  the  Kentucky  expert 
who  had  charge  of  the  affair,  overcame 
the  difficulty  by  the  construction  of  a 
novel  barn,  with  ventilators,  heaters, 
regulators  and  desicators. 

Importers'  Protests  Overruled. 

In  the  cases  of  Wedeles  Bros,  and 
Rothschild,  Sons  &  Co.,  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  Wash- 
ington has  overruled  their  protests, 
holding  that  certain  merchandise  in 
the  case  was  wrapper  tobacco  under 
Schedule  F  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  in- 
stead of  filler  tobacco  as  claimed  by 
the  importers. 
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THE    USE    OF    FERTILIZERS 

■— -iTTFNTION  is  called  to  the 
^■^  article  in  this  issue  of  The 
Grower  on  Tobacco  Fertil- 
izers  by    Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 


director  of  the  Oonnecticnt  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Jenkins  along  this  line  is  stand- 
ard and  he  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States.  These  suggestions  by  Dr. 
Jenkins  are  timely  and  if  carefully 
observed  and  adapted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  grovcers,  will  result  in  im- 
proved crops  of  tobacco. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  cost  of 
commercial  fertilizers  per  acre  is  so 
great  in  the  tobacco  crop,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  growers  know  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  thn  fertilizers 
they  buy  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  greatest  possible  econ- 
omy. The  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven  makes  an  analysis  of  samples 
of  fertilizers  free  of  charge,  and  it  will 
be  to  the  interest  of  every  grower  to 
take  samples  of  his  fertilizers  under 
Dr.  Jenkins'  direction  for  this  purijose. 

TheOiower  would  be  glad  to  receive 
the  experience  of  growers  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  if  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  are  sent  to  The 
Grower,  they  will  be  answered  by 
authorities  on  this  work.  From  the 
fact  that  every  farm  presents  a  differ- 
ent set  of  conditions  from  every  other 
farm,  hardly  two  men's  experience 
along  this  line  agree.  It  is  only  by 
the  combined  experience  of  the  growers 
as  a  whole,  that  we  are  able  to  make 
satisfactory  progress. 

On  the    whole  it  is  a  matter  of  gen- 


eral experience  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  heavy  application  of 
fertilizers  in  order  to  raise  profitable 
crops  of  tobacco.  Cutting  down  from 
the  necessary  amount  of  fertilizers,  is 
like  cutting  down  of  the  regular  feed 
of  a  horse,  both  are  poor  economy. 
What  is  needed  is  that  every  man 
study  his  own  conditions  carefully, 
experiment  cautiously  until  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  fertilizers  needed  for 
his  particular  conditions  are  deter- 
mined, then  use  fertilizers  which  are 
known  to  contain  the  necessary 
amounts  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
needed  to  grow  the  crop. 

By  chemical  analysis  of  representa- 
tive samples,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
ilefinite  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of 
nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime 
and  other  constituents  contained  in  all 
fertilizers.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  grower  to  utilize  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  for  this  purpose. 


SELECTING    SEED 

TN  order  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  to- 
bacco,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
crops,  good  seed  is  essential.  It  costs 
as  much  or  more  to  grow  a  poor  plant 
as  a  good  one,  and  frequently  the  poor 
plants  interfere  in  the  regular  distance 
of  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  in  this 
way  injure  the  neighboring  plants. 
Many  of  the  irregular  plants  un- 
doubtedly come  from  light,  immature 
and  small  seed.  The  difference  in  size 
of  seed  is  so  small  in  the  tobacco  crop, 
that  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  separation. 
The  plan  presented  by  A.  D. 
Shamel  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  in  this  issue,  has  been 
successfully  used  this  season  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  growers  attention  to  this  matter  is 
earnestly  desired. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  or  oats,  if  there 
are  a  few  poor  seed  which  fail  to  grow 
or  produce  small  plants,  the  re.'^t  of  the 
plants  stand  out  and  to  some  extent 
take  the  place  of  the  poor  plants.  But 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  a  poor  plant  is 
not  only  a  loss  itself  but  an  injury  to 
the  plants  about  it. 

The  selection  and  saving  of  seed 
plants,  covering  the  heads  of  the 
plants  with  paper  bags  before  the 
flowers  open,  to  pievent  cross  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  variety,  will  be  discussed 
and  the  methods  illustrated  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Grower. 

The  improvement  in  yield  or  qual- 
ity of  the  crop  by  attention  to  the  seed, 


is  a  matter  of  pure  profit  to  the 
growers.  All  experience  pioves  this 
fact,  and  while  advanced  methods  of 
seed  saving  are  now  practiced  by  New 
England  tobacco  growers,  many  im- 
provements are  possible.  Eveij'  grower 
is  interested  in  the  progress  of  such 
important  work  and  The  Grower  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  New  England 
farmer  in  this  connection. 


CJtRE     OF    SEED     BEDS 

'W^HE  tobacco  growers  are  already 
reporting  the  presence  of  the 
"damp-off"  fungus  in  the  seed  beds. 
W.  W.  Uobey  of  the  Plant  Breed- 
ing division  ot  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  reports  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  stopping  this  serious  disease  by  ap- 
plying to  the  affected  portions  of  the 
seed  bed  a  spray  of  one  part  of  forma- 
lin to  3,000  parts  of  water.  Formalin 
(a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formic-alde- 
hyde) can  be  secured  at  most  drug 
stores,  and  if  the  growers  notice  this 
disease,  they  should  try  this  remedy. 
The  disease  causes  the  young  plants  in 
the  seed  beds  to  suddenly  wilt  and  die. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  apparently 
rotted  off  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  unless  preventative  measures  are 
taken  at  once,  whole  beds  are  likely  to 
be  destroyed.  The  disease  appears 
nrost  frequently  during  cold  damp 
spells  of  weather,  when  the  beds  can- 
not be  given  sufficient  air  and  sun- 
shine. 


THE    CORM    CROP 

'TpHE  value  of  the  corn  crop  of  New 
•*  England  ranks  high  among  the 
agricultural  products  of  these  states. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  a  large  amount  of 
corn  is  annua'ly  brought  into  New 
England  fiom  the  West  and  other 
sources  for  feeding  or  other  purposes. 

New  England  should  grow  all  of  the 
corn  needed  for  consumption  in  these 
states.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  area  devoted  to  corn  should  not  be 
increased,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  yield  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  crop  grown  on  the  acre- 
age now  planted  to  corn. 

The  varieties  of  coin  now  raised  in 
Connecticut  and  other  New  England 
States  are  principally  the  flints,  and 
strains  of  the  flints  from  the  north, 
while  in  some  very  few  cases  the  most 
progressive  farmers  have  been  growing 
impioved  dent  vaiieties.  There  is  a 
prejudice  amongst  many  New  England 
farmers,  against  the  dent  varieties,  the 
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cause  ot  which  ie,  in  most  cases,  the 
belief  that  the  ilent  varieties  are  not  so 
good  for  feeding  purposes,  and  that 
they  will  not  mature  in  New  England. 
There  is  probably  good  reasons  for  this 
condition,  but  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crop  to  the  farmers  of 
these  states,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  study  the  experience  of  corn  raisers 
in  other  states,  especially  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  northern  and  western 
growers  of  dent  and  flint  varieties  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Ttie  corn  grow'ers  of  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin, South  Dakota  and  other  North- 
western states  have  universally  grown 
the  flint  varieties  or  the  nortliern  so- 
called  Canada  varieties.  Owing  to  the 
widespread  interest  awakened  by  the 
work  of  the  Illinois  Corn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, many  of  these  northern 
farmers  bought  samples  of  the  dent 
varieties  for  trial.  The  general  ex- 
perience of  the  farmers  was  that  even 
with  the  improved  and  highly  bred 
varieties  of  corn,  the  importing  of  seed 
the  first  year,  gave  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory results.  The  effect  of  the 
change  of  soil  and  climate  was  dis- 
astrous and  discouraging  to  the 
glowers.  However,  a  few  fanners  in 
all  sections  persisted  in  the  attempt 
to  grow  dent  varieties,  and  selected 
the  ears  that  matured  earliest  of  all 
that  were  produced  in  the  best  type 
and  character  of  stalk  for  those  regions. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  dent 
varieties  have  almost  wholly  sup- 
planted the  old  fashioned  flints,  be- 
cause they  gave  larger  yields  of  im- 
proved quality  of  corn  per  acre. 

In  Connecticut  a  few  fanners  are 
growing  early  strains  of  dent  varieties, 
and  are  raising  in  some  cases  doable 
the  yield  of  the  flint  varieties.  The 
glowers  report  that  the  value  of  these 
Connecticut  grown  dents  is  much 
superior  to  the  flints  for  feeding  live 
stock.  These  farmers  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
valuable  strains  of  dent  varieties  of 
corn  in  New  England,  and  all  definite 
experience  and  analysis  prove  the  im- 
proved value  of  highly  bred  dent 
varieties  for  feeding  purposes. 

It  is  possible  to  greatly  improve  the 
quality  and  yield  of  the  Connecticut 
corn  crop,  and  one  of  the  fivst  things 
to  be  done  is  to  carefully  test  leading 
varieties  of  corn  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing the  best  strains  with  which  to  be- 
gin selection  and  breeding  work.  The 
Grower  will  present  in  the  near  future 
articles  bearing  on  this  suliject,  and 
would  like  to  receive  the  experience  of 


New  England  farmers  in  the  growing 
ot  different  varieties  of  corn  foi  differ- 
ent purposes. 


In  the  Tariffville  items,  J.  B.  Stew- 
art recommends  two  or  thjee  table- 
spoonsful  of  turpentine  (o  a  barrel  of 
water  for  preventing  injury  to  plants 
just  set  out  in  the  field  by  cut  worms. 
It  can  do  no  harm  to  try  this  simple 
experiment  and  we  recommend  that 
the  growers  give  it  a  trial  this  season. 

Cigar  Leaf  Market 

The  situation  in  New  York  in  regard 
to  domestic  tobacco  has  undergone  little 
change.  The  buying  of  the  new  crop 
in  all  sections  keeps  steadily  on,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  balance  of  the  crop  will 
be  lifted  at  comparatively  high  prices. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scarcity  of 
fillers  will  make  itself  felt,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  1904  crop  suitable  for 
its  purpose  appears  hardly  large  enough 
to  meet  the  increased  output  of  the 
cigar  factories. 

Sumatra-  From  all  reports  prices 
will  be  higher  at  the  next  inscription 
than  at  any  of  the  previous  ones  of 
this   year.  Manufacturers     already 

obliged  to  pay  increased  prices  for 
their  tiller  stock  will  think  twice  be- 
fore investing  largely  in  wrapper  goods 
at  present  prices.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  considerable  activity  in  the 
old  Sumatra,  and  as  last  week,  thrs 
type  led  the  market  in  activity. 

Havana  -As  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time  past,  the  inquiries  for 
Havana  tobacco  were  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  However,  there  are  no 
very  big  transactions  to  report,  but 
sales  were  numerous  in  which  from  ten 
to  fifty  bales  changed  hands.  Leaf 
dealers  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
stand  out  for  their  prices,  and  even  the 
time-honored  practice  of  "dating 
ahead"  bills  is  practically   eliminated 

Japan's  Jtnti'Tobacco  Law 

Viscount  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador in  London,  writing  to  the  sec- 
retary of  tlie  Scottish  Anti-Tobacco 
Society,  states  that  there  is  a  law  in 
Japan  prohibiting  persons  in  their 
minority  •'o  smoke.  The  points  of  the 
stipulation,  adds  his  Excellency: 

1.  Persons  in  minority — that  is  un- 
der twenty-  are  prohibited  to  smoke. 
If  they  are  found  smoking  the  police 
will  confiscate  the  smoking  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  the  tobacco. 

2.  If  parents  or  guardians  of  youths 
under  their  knowledge  allow  their 
charges  to  smoke,  they  will  be  pun- 
ished with  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
yen   (about  2s). 

a.  Tobacco  dealers  who  under  their 
knowledge  sell  smoking  instruments  or 
tobacco  to  a  youth  for  his  personal  use 
will  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  yen  (about  £1). 

Interest  Turns  to  \eiv  Crop 

Each  succeeding  week  now  sees  more 
interest    given   the   new    tobacco  crop, 


and  less  attention  paid  the  sale  of  the 
moderate  holdings  of  '04  leaf.  Ad- 
vices from  several  districts  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  stated  that  small 
quantities  of  '04  tobacco  were  still 
hanging  in  some  localities. 

Activity  is  noted  in  the  leading  to- 
bacco towns  where  growers  are  busily 
engaged  in  receiving  manure  and  other 
fertilizers.  In  some  districts  where  a 
laiger  acreage  will  be  put  out, 
more  manure  is  being  hauled  in  than 
last  season.  In  fact,  Connecticut 
growers  seem  to  be  looking  on  this 
natural  fertilizer  with  great  favor  this 
spring. 

In  several  of  the  Havana  districts  of 
northern  Connecticut  manure  is  being 
hauled  in  from  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
13.25  per  cord,  or  sixty  to  seventy  per 
car,  the  latter  including  freight.  Many 
growers  are  planning  to  use  Iroiu  nine 
to  ten  cords  of  manure  per  acre. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  being  purchased  at 
a  shade  lower  prices  this  year  than 
Isat,  growers  giving  all  the  way  from 
*2U..50  to  $37.50  per  ton. 

Jt  lietnarkable  Crop 

Arthur  B.  Taylor,  a  Middlesex 
County,  Connecticut,  farmer,  raised 
13,644  pounds  of  tobacco  last  season  on 
5J/8  acres,  or  2,332  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  sold  it  for  18  and  20  cents,  making 
his  gross  return  |2,682.80. 

This  was  a  remarkable  crop  as  to 
weight  and  Mr.  Taylor  gives  this  ex- 
planation: "In  growing  the  crop, 
which  was  Havana  seed,  I  used  one 
ton  of  cottonseed  meal,  500  pounds 
Connecticut  'tobacco  manure,'  high 
grade,  1,200  pounds  lime  ashes,  and 
seven  cords  New  York  horse  manure 
to  the  acre.  The  manure  was  put  on 
with  a  spreader,  plowed  seven  and 
one-half  inches  deep,  ten  inches  cut 
with  a  sulky  plow.  The  fertilizer  was 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  one-half 
sowed  with  a  two-horse  fertilizer 
sower,  then  harrowed  in  thoroughly 
before  setting.  The  remainder  was 
sowed  between  the  rows  the  second 
line,  hoeinj:  thoroughly  and  cultiva- 
ting with  a  twelve-tooth  harrow.  I 
hoed  it  four  times  and  cultivated  it 
nine  times.  I  give  most  of  the  credit 
to  the  fact  that  the  manure  was  applied 
with  a  spreader,  which  insures  an  even 
distribution." 

Baldwinsville,  A!.  Y. 

With  but  little  tobacco  now  left  in 
the  growers'  hands  the  local  market  is 
necessarily  quiet.  The  growers  are 
getting  ready  to  prepare  their  plant 
beds  for  this  year's  crop  and  the  care 
that  is  being  used  in  the  selection  of 
seed  is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  The 
good  prices  received  last  year  and  the 
scarcity  of  tobacco  in  all  the  better 
giades  is  inducing  many  old  growers 
who  have  not  raised  tobacco  recently 
to  decide  to  again  grow  a  crop  this 
year.  With  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed,  attention  to  proper  fertilization 
and  cultivation,  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  good  crop  this  year. 
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Famous  LataKia  Tobacco 

MetHods  'WKicK  Impart  to  It  tl\e  Peculiar 
Aromatic  Pungency 


UNITED  States  Consul  Randal,  at 
Beirut,  Syria,  in  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  of  Latakia,  Syria,  treats  as 
follows  on  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
that  region: 

"Latakra  tobacco  is  an  article  of 
commerce  well  known  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  black  in  color,  owing 
to  its  fumigation  by  the  Nusairich 
mountaineers  in  the  smoke  of  a  tree 
called  'elezzer'  or  'ezr,'  which  imparts 
to  it  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor. 

"This  fumigation  lasts  for  from 
seven  to  nine  months,  but  only  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect  during  those  of 
Winter  and  Spring,  although  the  to- 
bacco is  still  fresh  and  green  in  Sum- 
mer when  it  is  hung  to  the  rafters  tor 
smoking  purposes. 

"The  'ezr'  grows  wild,  seldom  at- 
taining the  size  of  the  oak,  and  gives 
out   its  aromatic  odor   when  burned  in 


the  green  state.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Nusairich  mountains  and  not  found 
elsewhere,  so  it  is  claimed.  Last  year 
the  Latakia  tobacco  crop  amounted  to 
sis  thousand  bales,  as  against  eight 
thousand  bales  for  the  preceding  year. 
A  bale  weighs  87  to  93  kilos  (191.4  to 
303.4  pounds). 

"Most  of  it  goes  to  England  at  14  to 
24  tents  per  pound.  It  was  rumored 
last  year  that  the  American  tobacco 
trust  was  trying  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  Latakia  tobacco  product.  It  al- 
ready controls  the  licorice  root  indus- 
try in  the  Latakia  and  Alexandretta 
districts. 

"An  average  crop  of  Latakia  to- 
bacco, as  far  as  it  is  available  for  ex- 
port, is  worth  about  |350,000.  To- 
bacco, olive  oil,  cotton,  licorice  root, 
wool,  skins,  sponges,  honey,  soap,  and 
cereals,  are  the  main  exports.  To- 
bacco is  beginning  to  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  trade  is  likely 
to  increase." 


Philippine    Census 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Wash- 
ington has  an  advance  synopsis  of  the 
census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  taken 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  under 
the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  P. 
Sanger,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gannett,  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Victor  H.  Olmsted,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  re- 
port will  treat  of  all  conditions  in  the 
Islands,  including  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, and  horticultural,  and  will  also 
deal  with  the  population  of  the 
Islands,  their  different  tribes,  their 
occupations,  their  dwellings,  their 
schools,  vital  statistics,  labor  and 
wages,  pauperism,  and  all  public  and 
private  utilities. 

According  to  this  synopsis  a  majority 
of  the  Filipinos  farm  small  tracts  of 
land,  while  those  living  near  the  coast 
follow  fishing  as  their  occupation.  The 
number  of  female  workers  in  the 
Philippines  is  double  that  of  the 
United  States  and  three  times  that  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Of  these  nearly 
70  per  cent,  labor  in  the  factories. 

The  report  will  contain  extensive 
monographs  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  products  of  the  Islands, 
among  them  one  by  Hon.  G.  Gonzaga, 
governor  of  the  province  of  Cagayan 
on  tobacco.  Speaking  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  the  Islands,  the  re- 
port says. 

"In  commercial  importance  tobacco 
is  the  third  agricultural  product,  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  article  be- 
ing a  little  more  than  half  of  the  value 
of  all  the  tobacco  exported,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  two  million  dollars 
in  1902.  Measured  by  value  of  pro- 
duct,     tobacco     outranks     all     other 


products  of  the  Philippine'Islands  and 
the  output  of  the  113  establishments 
fcr  1903  was  valued  at  $8,740,516, 
which  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  manufactures  for  that 
year.  The  products  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco constituted  37.4  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  insular  manufactures  as 
compared  with  4.8  per  cent,  for  the 
United  States.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
exceeds  fifty  million  pesos." 

Cranby    Street 

Tobacco  beds  are  looking  well. 

There  will  be  some  increase  in  acre- 
age in  this  locality  this  season.  F.  M. 
Coltou  sets  10  acres  and  builds  a  four 
acre  shed.  Loomis  Brothers  will  build 
at  two  asre  shed,  Latham  and  Chitten- 
den a  two  acre  shed,  W.  R.  Stultz  a 
two  acre  addition  to  his  shed,  A.  H. 
Griffin  a  two  rcre  shed,  F.  M.  Miller 
a  three  acre  shed,  Trueuian  Allen,  a 
two  acre  shed,  R.  Forsyth  a  four  acre 
shed. 

The  tobacco  warehouse  of  F.  M. 
Colton  closed  April  14,  also  that  of 
Henry  Viets. 

N  orthampton 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
telephone  extension  is  the  plan  for  the 
organizing  of  farmers'  clubs,  which 
may  secure  instruments  at  low  rates. 
A  dozen  farmers  living  within  six 
miles  of  each  other  may  secure  tele- 
phones at  f  18  a  year.  This  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  development 
of  telephone  advantages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Northampton.  particularly  in 
Williamsburg,  where  the  list  numbers 
50.     For  the  accommodation   of    the 


large  number  of  subscribers  in 
Williamsburg  an  exchange  has  recently 
been  opened  at  the  home  of  F.  A. 
Brooks.  The  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  telephones  now  prevailing  m 
Williamsburg  is  not  confined  to  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Bell  system 
alone,  but  is  also  shown  by  the  30  in- 
struments which  have  been  placed  in 
Haydenville  by  an  independent  local 
company.  This  company  was  recently 
organized  and  is  capatilized  at  |1,500. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  time;  no  advertisement  taken 
for  less  than  twenty  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
must  accompanjr  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  25th  of  the  month. 

TOBACCO  LAND  ON  SHARES— I  offer 
Tobacco  Laud  to  rent.  Sheds  for  ten  acres. 
Apply  at  once,  in  person.  Chas.  F.  Fowler* 
l-KHJiiion  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— Second  hand 
tobacco  baling-   press.      Box    36^  care  of    New 

Eng'land  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cigrar  factory  making-  a  specialty  of  $25 
and  $30  g-oods.  Box  34,  Care  The  New  Eng'land 
Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  L.  B.,  Box  19,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE— Canadian  hard  wood  ashes 
Try  this  fertilizer.  George  Stevens,  Peterboro 
Canada. 


JENKINS    &    BARKER, 

Successors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Bordett. 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreig^n  Pat- 
ents, Desig-ns  and  Trade  Marks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 

50  State  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


lostal 
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$25.00 

THE  ONLY  REAL  TYPEWRITER 

At  a  Low  Price 
It  combines   universal    keyboard, 

STRONG  MANIFOLDING,  MIMEOGRAPH 
STENCIL  CUTTING,  VISIBLE  WRITING 
and  INTERCHANGEABLE   TYPE. 

I  The  Postal  will  be  sent  on  i  week's  trial.  ^ 

LWritefor  our  Booklet  &  Inslallment  Plan 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 
The  favor  which  the  Postal  met  since  it 
I  first  appeared  on  the  market  iS  months 
ago,  has  necessitated  a  larger  factory, 
which  we  now  have  at  Nonvalk,Conn. 
Postal  Typewrriter  Co. 

Main  Office  &    Factory,  Norwalk,   Ct. 
Sales-  (1140  Broad'y,  NewYork 
r  oms  1 115  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 

Reliable  Ag:ents  Wanted 
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Tobacco    Fertilizers 

Concliuicd  from  pa^'e  3. 

Thin  is  on  soils  heavily  fertilizeJ. 
The  amounts  might  be  much  less  on  a 
soil  not  generously  treated.  It  does 
not  at  all  show  what  the  crop  needs  in 
any  special  case,  but  what  it  will  take 
from  an  acie  when  it  has  all  it  wants. 

THE  COTTON  SEED  MEAL   SITUATION. 

Every  tobacco  grower  is  interested 
in  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  following  little  table  is  instruc- 
tive. It  shows  how  many  samples 
have  been  examined  in  the  last  five 
months  for  growers  and  dealers,  how 
many  tons  were  represented  by  the 
samples,  and  the  average  percentage  of 
nitrogen  found. 


Monlh. 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

Aprii, 


Number 

of 
Samples. 

6 
28 
22 
34 
26 


Toas 

of 
Meal. 

128 
549 
441 
462 
280 


Averaj^e 
per  cent. 
Niliufreu 

6.95 
7.19 
7.02 
6.84 
6.74 


Total,  116       1860 

The  highest  percentage  found  was 
7.93,  the  lowest  6.18.  In  none  of 
them  was  there  evidence  of  adultera- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  January 
arrivals  contained  the  highest  average 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  that  th 
percentage  has  fallen  off  every  month 
since  then.  The  same  thing  was  truf 
last  year.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the 
January  shipments  represent  the  first 
cotton  pickings  from  which  the  seed 
would  naturally  be  larger  and  more 
vigorous  and  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
from  later  pickings.  But  this  is  mere 
conjecture. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  tobacco 
growers  in  Suffield,  Windsor,  Granby, 
and  the  region  about,  have  bought 
over  1,860  tons  of  cotton  seed  meal 
this  year  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  paying 
over  $50,000  for  it,  and  that  130  tons 
of  nitrogen  alone  have  been  brought  to 
the  state  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South. 

Glastonbury 

E.  D.  Dickinson  has  purchased  crops 
for  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Vanderburgh  Company.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  in  making  the  purchases, 
was  accompanied  by  representatives  of 
the  two  firms,  and  they  have  now 
closed  the  season's  buying.  The  prices 
ranged  from  24  to  30  cents.  All  the 
goods  have  been  delivered,  even  twenty 
tons  of  rubbish  that  was  sold  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  netting 
$631.63. 

Those  who  have  sold  are  the  follow- 
ing: Paul  Neuachler,  8  acres;  William 
Despar,  6;  John  Cobb,  5;  T.  Clark, 
13;  George  Smith,  4;  Fred  Naef,  4}4; 
Samuel  Roberts,  1}4;  John  Leonard, 
10;  August  Schultz,  13^;  John  Beng- 
mer,  3;  Leonard  Hollister,  6;  T.  W. 
Welles,  12;  Charles  Strumburg,  3; 
John  Welch,  \}4;  Carl  Dean,  8; 
Minnie  Henke,  3;  James  Reid,  5; 
James  Kellam,  4;  A.  G.  Fonce,  3; 
David  May.  13;  George  Twillcott,  2; 
Elmer  Twillcott,   2;  John  Sparner,  6. 


Windsor  Locks 

A.  N.  Graves  intends  to  raise 
twenty-five  acres  of  bioadleaf  tobacco 
under  cloth  on  the  laud  which  he 
recently  purchased  by  auction  of  the 
United  States  Sumatra  Company  on 
the  pbiins.  This  will  be  in  addition 
to  his  former  plantation  of  about 
seventy  acres  in  the  same  locality. 

Received  a  Diploma. 

Duulap  &  Buckley,  farmers  of  Orc- 
fino,  Idaho,  who  have  been  experiment- 
ing in  tobacco  culture  in  that  state 
have  received  a  diploma  of  merit  from 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  for  their 
exhibits  of  Idaho  tobacco. 

Jtlleged  Customs  Fraud 

Disclosures  were  made  in  a  hearing 
at  Philadelphia  recently  before  Gen. 
T.  S.  Sharretts  of  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  who  came 
from  New  York  to  hold  it,  that  will 
probably  result  in  action  by  the  United 
States  District  Attorney. 

The  hearing  was  on  a  claim  by  Teller 
Brothers,  importers  of  tobacco,  for 
refunds  of  duties  amounting  to  about 
125,000  on  345  bales  of  Sumatra 
wrapper  tobacco,  imported  eaily  in 
1890,  under  the  lariif  law  of  1883. 
The  reason  for  the  long  delay  in  trying 
it  disclosed  a  peculiar  condition  of 
laxily  formerly  existing  in  the  Collec- 
tor's office  there. 

There  were  three  protests,  and  one 
of  them  was  properly  stamped  as  hav- 
ing been  received  in  the  Collector's 
office  in  July,  18U0.       The   otliet    two 


were  not  stamped,  but  the  importers 
and  their  brokers  swoie  that  they  were 
filed  at  the  same  time.  C.  D.  Law- 
rence, assistant  counsel  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  developed  the  fact 
that  tlie  papers  were  found  in  the  desk 
of  the  man  who  was  protest  clerk  at 
that  time,  after  his  resignation  from 
the  service,  in  1900,  the  discovery 
being    made    by    his     successor. 


Porto  Rico    Yaguas   for   Tobacco 
Growers. 

Cuba  forbids  export  of  Yagua.     Porto 
Rico  will  supply  demand  through 

S.   V.    L.  LIPPITT, 

MAYAGUEZ,  POR.TO   RICO. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Porto  Rico  furnished 
promptly. 


HEJtD QUARTERS  FOR 

mm  mvmi 

F.  F.  SMALL  &  CO. 


9S  Pearl  St.,  HERTFORD,  CONN. 
14  Fort  St.,    SPRINGFIELD.   MMSS. 


Washing 
Powder 

^ade  by 

^-«  and  Company 


CHICAGO 


Swifts 

Washing- 
Powder 


CLOTHING 


Swift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 

SWIFT    PROVISION     COMPANY, 


19  JohniStreet, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WHEN  THE   KNIFE   IS   SHARP. 


Prnnins      In      Marcli      Is      Castomary 
From   Motives   of   Convenience. 

The  best  time  to  prune  is  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  trees  are  growing  thriftily, 
as  the  wounds  will  heal  over  quicker 
if  done  at  that  time,  but  as  this  is  a 
very  busy  season  of  the  year  the  cus- 
tomary practice  is  to  prune  during  the 
month  of  March,  when  satisfactory  re- 
sults   are   obtained.     By    pinching   off 


1.     HawkbiU    knitc    for    small    trees    and 
STTT-^ifec      "      HaiKl    DriiQLu:r    shears    for 


larger  branXShes.  3.  Lopping  shears  lot 
still  larger  branches.  4.  Shears  for 
pruning  hedges.  5.  A  very  desirable 
form  of  pruning  saw. 

young  growth,  which  is  not  required, 
in  summer,  labor  will  be  saved  in  prun- 
ing. It  Is  much  better  to  prune  at  any 
time  of  the  year  than  to  neglect  it  al- 
together, as  it  is  uot  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  what  month  it  is  done  in. 
The  important  tools  are  a  sharp  prun- 
ing knife  or  shears. 

Modem  orchardists  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  low  headed  apple  tree  as 
more  desirable  than  those  headed  high. 
A  head  which  is  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  from  the  ground  is  at  pres 
ent  considered  more  desirable  than  one 
which  Is  six  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  The  latter  height  was  former- 
ly frequently  used.  In  forming  the 
head  care  should  be  taken  to  have  tlie 
framework  branches  disposed  at  differ- 
ent heights  along  the  body  of  the  tree, 
say  from  three  to  six  inches  apart,  and 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible 
arouud  the  body  as  a  central  axis— 
that  is,  when  viewed  from  above  the 
picture  pr<  ented  would  be  that  of  a 
wheel,  the  aub  being  the  central  axis 
of  the  tree  and  the  framework  branch- 
es the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

Wheu  the  trees  begin  to  grow  thrift- 
ily many  new  branches  will  be  formed, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  the  pruner  to  re- 
move all  those  which  are  not  necessary 
ami  to  cut  back  others.  The  top  of  the 
tree  should  be  kept  open  to  admit  air 
and  sunlight,  but  pruning  should  be  so 


caretuiiy  aone  that  there  will  be  uo 
bare  limbs.  All  branches  which  are 
growing  across  aud  through  the  top 
should  be  cut  out.  If  two  branches 
touch  one  another  one  of  them  should 


A  LOW  HEADED  APPLE  TBEE. 

be  removed.  If  a  branch  on  one  side  of 
the  tree  has  outgrown  the  other  it 
should  be  headed  back  so  as  to  make 
the  tree  symmetrical,  cutting  It  off  just 
above  a  bud  which  is  on  the  side  that 
it  is  desired  to  have  tlie  new  growth. 
If  when  the  trees  are  young  they  are 
treated  in  this  way  every  year  com- 
paratively little  work  will  have  to  be 
(lolio  ;it  I'lH'  liiii". 


w 


A  SUITABLE 
LOCATION 

For  Tobacco  Groovers 

FOR  any  business  man,  professional 
man,  or  industry,  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. CLThe  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  II,Our  monthly  magazine  of 
Southern  opportunities  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  South. 


THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 

Is  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  f^A 
land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 


costly  piece  of  railroad  literature  ever  issued  is  the  special  Southern  edition  of  the  Seaboard 
opportunities, — yes  there  is  one  for  you.     It  is  unique,  contains  no  advertisements,  but  hundreds 


The  most 
Magazine  of  Opportu  ,     , 

of   full  page  and  half  page  photo  gravures, — the   most  exquisite  examples  of   the  modern  printer's  art  aud 
each  worthy  of  framing.     Sent  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage. 


J.  W.  WHITE 

SEABOARD    AIR    LINE    RAIL'WAY 


General  Industrial  Jtgent 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
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LUTHBR  M.  CASE. 

WINSTED,  CONNECTICUT, 

Packer  and  Dealer  in 

Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco.  _^\^ 

Shade     Grown  j^j^  ^n«r 

Sumatra    in    Bales.  9n^ 

Main  Warehouse  and  Office,    Pine  Meadow,  Conn, 


BRMMCH    WAREHOUSES: 

Soiithwick,  Mass.,— Foreman,  H.  L-  Miller. 
East  Canaan,  Coun.,— Foreman,  Iy.  F.  Broason. 
Karkliamsled,  Conn., — Foreman,  L.  A.  L,ee. 
Nortli  Hatfield,  Mass., —  F»treman,  Willis  Holden. 
New  Hartford,  Conn.,— Foreman,  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 

Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 25    Acres 

Barkhamsted,  Conn.,       20    Acres 

South  wick,  Mass.,  J  5    Acres 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed.  ^  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  grades.        ...... 
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POULTRY  SPLGIALl^AllON. 


In     the     Biersest     Poultry     ProduclnB 
Comity   of   the    linited   States. 

Poultry  raising  is  largely  carried  on 
by  farmers  in  America  as  a  minor  fae- 
tor  iu  diversified  agricultural  practice. 
In  consequence  poultry  is  found  dis- 
tributed on  a  large  number  of  farms  in 
small  groups.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  figures  from  the  last  census,  which 
show  that  8S.8  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
the  United  States  report  poultry.  This 
tendency  is  less  marked  in  the  west, 
for  the  census  figures  show  that  only 
75.8  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  tlie  Itocky 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states  re- 
port poultry.  The  diffuse  distriliutiou 
of  the  poultry  industry  has  to  a  certain 
extent  masked  the  importance  of  iioul- 
try  diseases.  Individual  losses  are  nec- 
essarily slight  and  have  not  constituted 
an  incentive  for  demanding  the  more 
extensive  investigation  of  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  disease.  Unquestion- 
ably, too,  the  isolation  of  poultry  iu 
small  groups  has  contributed  to  restrict 
the  spread  of  infections. 

An    Amazing    Poaltry    Population. 

A  complex  combination  of  factors 
made  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  the  great- 
est poultry  producing  county  of  the 
United  States.  The  census  of  IIKX) 
credits  that  county  with  an  output  of 
3,218,450  dozen  eggs  and  with  tSl.425 
fowls  three  months  old  and  over.   The 


poiutr.N  poimiaiiou  uas  increaseU  since 
the  census,  as  shown  by  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal 
from  data  supplied  by  produce  con- 
cerns In  Petaluma,  the  principal  ship- 
ping point  in  the  county.  During  the 
calendar  year  1903  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  this  one  town  supplied  3,'407,334 
dozen  eggs.  This  divided  by  G.2  dozen, 
the  census  figures  for  the  average  an- 
nual production  for  California  fowl.s 
over  tlireo  months  of  age,  would  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  549,408  fowls  near 
Petaluma. 

Fowl  Concentration  and  DLsease. 

The  concentration  of  this  number  of 
fowls  upon  a  few  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  the  infectious  diseases  of  poultry  iu 
undermining  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  proximity  of  poultry  estab- 
lishments to  one  another  as  well  as  the 
traffic  in  laying  hens  affords  favorable 
conditions  for  the  spread  of  disease. 
The  owner  of  0,000  hens  natunilly 
dreads  the  practical  annihilation  of  hi.s 
stock  more  keenly  than  the  average 
farmer  owning  a  few  barnyard  fowls. 
Sanitation   a   Necessity. 

California  poultrymen  are  united  to 
an  unusual  extent  in  atfirining  that 
failure  and  diminished  iirofits  are  due 
principally  to  diseases.  A  study  of  the 
poultry  diseases  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  occur  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  losses  among  chickens  older  than 
broilers  is  due  to  preventable  diseases. 
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The  nuin  wDo  would  reap  tbe  great- 
est prolits  from  poultry  Ini  •.'.;.iudr.v 
must  become  thorougbly  iu/onuoU  con- 
cerning tbe  recognition  of  'be  various 
diseases  and  the  sanitary  methods  nee 
essary  for  their  control.  ♦ 

Horticulture  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  widespread  popular  educa- 
tion on  matters  pertaining  to  prevent- 
able losses  from  disease  and  tbe  para- 
sitic inserts.  This  Is  a  necessity  se- 
quent to  specialization  and  concentra- 
Uon. 


SPRING    IN   THE   GARDEN 


"Had  I  but  two  loaves,"  said  Mo- 
hammed, 'I  would  sell  ^ne  and  buy 
hyacinths-!  to  feed  my  soul,"  a  senti- 
ment we  must  all  at)prove;  but  wbeu 
hyacinths  are  growing  and  blooming 
in  our  garden  we  may  keep  the  loaf. 

Sow  seed  for  tomato  plants  in  March 
or  April  iu  the  hotbed  or  in  plats  in  the 
house.  _ 

By  error  in  a'reeent  note  It  was 
stated  that  soil  inoculation  is  good  for 
"sweet  potatoes."  The  reader  familiar 
with  the  legumes  undoubtedly  read  be 
tween  the  lines  and  saw  what  was  in 
tended— viz,  "sweet  peas." 

When  tbe  seedlings  are  growing  in 
the  hotbeds  do  not  let  the  beds  become 
too  hot.  Ventilate  well  in  the  milder 
(lays  and  water  liberally. 

On  account  of  its  vigorous  growth, 
which  enables  It  to  overtop  grass  and 


bold  its  own  against  weeds,  asparagus 
will  withstand  perhaps  ni;>re  neglect 
than  most  vegetables.  But  it  also  re- 
sponds generously  to  good  culture. 

April  is  a  critical  month  with  the 
hotbeds.  A  little  neglect  in  giving  air 
and  an  hour  or  two  of  ardent  sun- 
shine will  scorch  the  tender  growth, 
or  Jack  Frost's  touch  at  night,  after 
a  balmy  day,  may  put  the  plant  to 
sleep  for  good  and  all  if  tbe  protect- 
ing mats  were  thoughtlessly  left  off. 

The  dahlia,  that  fashionable  flower  of 
the  present,  may  be  grown  from  seeds. 
These  germinate  freely.  Seeds  of  sin- 
gle dahlias  prove  highly  satisfactory, 
producing  a  great  variety  of  self  colors 
—striped,  spotted  and  tipped— and  flve 
greatly  liked  for  cutting. 

The    Oat    Crop. 

The  oat  crop  is  one  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  throughout  tbe 
season,  and  tbe  best  crop  is  assured  by 
preparing  tbe  soil  so  it  will  conserve 
moisture.  The  reason  the  old  plan  of 
seeding  oats  in  corn  stulible  fails  so 
frequently  is  because  tbe  ground  is 
dtirred  shallow  and  wet  early  in  spring- 
time and  when  a  few  weeks  of  dry 
weather  come  it  bakes  as  hard  as  the 
road  and  remains  in  this  coudition  un- 
til harvest.  It  is  not  a  good  iilan  to  be 
in  too*  big  a  hurry  about  sowing  oats. 
WTien  tlie  ground  has  dried  out  so  it  is 
in  good  condition  to  break  then  start 
the  plow.— Ohio  Farmer. 


fme  it  well.  Then  make  a  drill  by  press- 
ing down  the  edge  of  a  half  inch  board. 
Sow  tbe  seed.  Now,  instead  of  tbe  usu- 
al method  of  covering  take  a  sieve  and 
sift  over  the  seed  about  a  quarter  Inch 
of  soil  and  press  this  down  with  a  roll- 
er or  back  of  a  hoe  or  shovel.  Shade 
tlie  soil  with  a  mulch  of  straw  ever- 
grften.— Farm  Journal. 


The   Celery   Seert    Bed. 

Make  the  celery  seel  bed  level  and 


Right     Conditions. 

Enthusiastic  beginners  in  gardening 
should  beware  of  the  common  mistake 
of  starting  outdoor  operations  too 
soon.  Do  not  try  to  work  the  soil 
when  it  is  too  wet  nor,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  delay  the  operation  till  it  is  too 
dry.  Taken  .iust  right,  the  soil  will 
genially  second  your  efforts  to  put  it 
into  a  nice  mellow  condition. 


Ravages   of  the  Boll  Weevil. 

According  to  a  report  recently  Issued 
by  the  census  bureau,  the  boll  weevU, 
or  Anthonomus  grandls,  as  It  Is  tech- 
nically known,  destroyed  739,3G0  bales 
of  the  Texas  cotton  crop  last  year.  At 
10  cents  a  pound— and  prices  for  fu- 
tures went  as  high  as  18  cents  during 
the  late  bull  campaign— this  amount  of 
cotton  would  be  worth  $36,968,000.  To 
this  the  value  of  tbe  seed  must  be  add- 
ed, and  the  census  bureau,  after  ex- 
haustive research,  fixes  tlie  total  loss  at 
§;19,272.9S9.01.  This  represents  the 
damage  for  only  one  year,  it  must  be 
remembered,  and  the  weevil  has  been 
In  Texas  mnre  than  ten  yo.ars. 


A   Southern  Location 

For  Yotir  Home, 

Yotir   Manufacttiring   Plant, 

Yotir   Business. 

FARMS   IN   VIRGINIA,     NORTH    AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA,    GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA,     MISSISSIPPI,     KENTUCKY,     TENNESSEE. 


GOOD    LANDS    AT    LOW    PRICES. 

A  healthy  Climate,  Long  Growing  Season  and  an  all-the-year  working  Season. 

The  South  is  now  making  greater  progress  than  any  other  section  If  yo^^^o"!'' 
learn  about  its  developments  and  the  opportttn.ties  or  good  l^^f^^ions  .^'^"?ii^J^ 
SOUTHERN    RAILWAY,  write  for  copies  of  our  publications,  which  which  will  be 

sent  free  on  request. 


M.    V.    RICHARDS. 


SotitKern  Rail^vay, 


Land  and  Industrial  Jlgent, 

WasKington,  D.  C. 
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Indian  Head  Plantations     | 


INCORPORJtTED 


Growers  and  PacKers 
of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Assorting  and  Packing  for  the  Trade 

Specialists  in  tSelected  Tobacco  Seed  of  tKe 
Ci^ar-Leaf  Varieties 


Plantation     Houses    and    Office    at 

Granby  Station 

N.  Y.,  JV.  H.  Jh  H.  R.  R. 
Express,  Telegraph    and  Freight 

Jiddress:   Granby  Station 
Telephone:  Simsbury  52'I4 


TARIFFVILLE 

Connecticut 

I 


ticut      I 


A  BROAD  IDEA. 


Formnlatcd  toy  <he  King:  of  Italy,  but 
ADiorlenii    In    Orlfrin. 

The  king  of  Italy  Las  put  fortJi  a 
project  which  appears  Ideal  If  not  Uto- 
pian from  the  sentimental  and  confra- 
ternal  standpoint,  yet  excellent  from 
an  economical  and  technical  point  of 
view  could  It  be  sincerely  and  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  At  the  instance  of 
King  .  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Italian 
government  has  addressed  a  note  to 
the  powers  proposing  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  in  Rome  next  May  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  scheme  for 
establishing  an  lutemational  chamber 
of  agriculture. 

The  Icing  explained  his  proposal  in  a 
letter  to  tlie  head  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, frankly  admitting  that  the  orig- 
inal idea  had  been  introduced  to  him 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Briefly  put,  the  king  proposes,  there- 
fore, that  the  different  leading  nations 
should  combine  to  form  an  internation- 
al institution  absolutely  unpolitical  In 
Its  aims  which  would  consider  tbe  con- 
ditions of  agriculture  in  tha  countries 
of  the  world  and  which  would  periodic- 
ally notify  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crops  in  hand  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  such  crops  and  make 
their  distribution  less  costly  and  more 
rapid. 

Other  points  would  be  the  supplying 
of  information  as  to  the  demand  and 
supply  of  agricultural  labor  in  differ- 


ent parts  01  the  world,  Iho  pro'.no'.ion 
of  agreements  necessary  for  united  de- 
fense against  diseases  of  plants  and 
domestic  animals  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  societies  for  rural  co-opera- 
tion, for  agricultural  Insurances  and 
for  agrarian  credit. 

Naturally  such  an  institution  would 
not  only  tend  to  consolidate  tlie  agri- 
cultural classes,  but  would  yield  a  pow- 
erful influence  for  peace,  for  by  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  other  countries 
and  by  extending  the  business  rela- 
tions of  the  various  nations  with  eact 
other  war  would  daily  become  a  more 
hateful  and  impossible  thing  than  ever 


Climate  and  Politics. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  the  chief 
factor  in  fashioning  Australian  poli- 
tics. If  It  Is  advanced  it  Is  because 
the  sun  there  has  forced  an  early  de- 
velopment. Girls  here  reach  maturity 
two  or  three  years  earlier  than  in 
America,  and  countries  count  by  gen- 
erations. Meanwhile  perpetual  sum- 
mer and  continual  sunlight  are  sapping 
Individual  energies.  Even  the  Ameri- 
can who  comes  here  soon  finds  that 
sustained  hustling  is  a  physical  Impos- 
sibility. Let  him  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  the  country,  and  he  will  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  laws  for  an  eight  hour 
day  and  the  early  closing  of  shops. 
The  winter  is  only  another  summer- 
cooler,  it  is  true,  but  not  cold  enough  to 
be  invigorating.— Burriss  Graham  in 
Booklover's  Magazine. 


Scratoliins   Posts. 

Scratching  posts,  in  the  opinion  of 
hog  men,  are  not  only  a  gi-eat  comfort 
to  hogs,  but  they  may  be  made  useful 
in  ridding  them  of  Mce  and  of  a  scaly 
si;  in.  The  following  plan  is  practiced 
l)y  n  successful  hog  raiser,  who  mar- 
kets his  animals  in  Baltimore.  Plant 
a  hickory  post  four  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  hog  run.  Coil  a  manilla  rope 
around  this  post  as  high  as  a  hog 
stands  and  staple  it  securely.  Then 
thoroughly  saturate  the  rope  with 
crude  petroleum— kerosene  will  do,  but 
it  is  not  as  good— and  it  becomes  an 
ideal  scrafcliing  post  for  hogs  and 
pigs.  The  animals  will  rub  against 
it  continually,  and  oil  Is  fatal  to  lice 
and  mites.  If  kerosene  Is  used  the 
saturation  should  be  renewed  every 
few  days.— American  Cultivator. 


Warehouse  Point 

The  cold  weather  has  caused  the 
postponing  of  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  tobacco  seed-beds.  It  is 
probable  that  the  acreage  here  will  be 
increased  about  four  or  five  per  cent, 
this  season. 

Harry  Parker  has  rented  Aaron 
Smith's  quarry  lot  and  will  raise  to- 
bacco. 

L.  L.  Grotta  is  iu  New  York  on  a 
business  trip. 
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Tariffville 

After  one  ol:  the  most  severe  winters 
that  New  Enfiland  history  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  record.  Spring  has 
opened  with  all  its  glory,  and  while 
the  farmers  go  about  their  work  with 
a  smiling  countenance  and  contented 
expression  on  theii  faces,  their  energy 
towaid  the  tobacco  crop  is  redoubled 
from  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  due,  somewhat,  to  the 
idea  held  by  them,  that  a  good  tobacco 
season  always  follows  a  severe  winter, 
but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
financial  returns  from  their  1904  crop, 
enables  them  to  satisfy  their  creditors 
and  make  preparation  to  increase  their 
acreage  this  year. 

Already  seed  has  been  sown  for  an 
increase  of  from  one-fifth,  to  one-third 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  last 
season,  and  some  of  the  more  progres- 
sive farmers  have  their  plants  well 
under  way. 

Already  the  odor  of  the  humus  giv- 
ing fertilizer,  so  well  known  in  this 
section  of  the  tobacco  district,  has 
begun  to  grow  stale  and  some  of  the 
larger  growers  have  begun  to  turn  it 
beneath  the  sandy  loam. 

The  farmers  are  also  restocking  their 
farms  with  new  implements  for  to- 
bacco culture.  Loomis  Brol  hers  have 
already  sold  two  car  loads  of  plows, 
harrows  and  cultivators,  and  had 
sufficient  calls  to  warrant  their  order- 
ing more.  As  one  drives  thiough  the 
country,  he  may  see,  placed  here  and 
there,  material  for  a  new  tobacco  shed, 
which  gives  promise  of  increased 
interest  in  the  industry. 

The  officials  have  also  met  with  a 
success,  which  is  very  gratifying,  in 
their  attempt  to  aid  the  farmers  in  im- 
proving their  tobacco  crops  by  seed 
selections,  by  holding  a  succession  of 
institutes  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
who  tried  the  method  of  saving  seed 
under  bags  last  year,  and  the  winnow- 
ing of  them  this  year,  so  as  only  to 
sow  the  largest  and  heaviest  seeds,  are 
satisfied  with  their  results,  claiming 
their  seed  is  coming  up  more  uniform- 
.Uy  and  that  their  plants  look  more 
healthy  than  they  have  in  previous 
years. 

The  few  farmers  who  sowed  a  clover 
crop  on  their  tobacco  lands  last  fall, 
are  not  reaping  a  very  heavy  growth 
to  plow  under,  but  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  Russian  Vetch,  so  much 
desired  for  a  clover  crop,  because  it  con- 
verts from  the  air,  and  adds  to  the  soil 
during  a  season,  from  seventy  to  one- 
hnndred-fifty  pounds  ot  nitrogen  per 
acre,  is  as  haidy  and  will  stand  our 
winter  as  well  as  rye. 

The  time  for  setting  out  tobacco  will 
soon  be  here  and  it  will  pay  all  who 
are  bothered  with  cut  worms  and  wish 
to  avoid  trouble  from  this  pest,  to 
remember  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  spirits  of  tnrkentine,  to  each 
barrel  of  water,  u.sed  in  setting  out  the 
plants,  will  prevent  the  insect  from 
cutting  off  the  plant. 

J.  B.  Stewakt. 


^ *Q 


"It  completely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
crop,"  is  the  comment  of  one  of  our 
customers  concerning  our 

BowKer's 

Complete  Alkaline 

Tobacco  Grower, 

and  he  continues  "/  consider  this 
brand  an  excellent  one  for  growing  a 
[me  leafy     We  think'«o,  too. 


BOWRER 
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FERTILIZER.    CO. 
220    State    St., 
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Tobacco  Leaf's  View 

According  to  well-infoimed  tobacco 
men,  the  amount  of  tobacco  in  New 
England  growers'  hands  is  the  smallest 
in  years.  In  town  after  town  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  case  ot  unsold 
1904  New  England  tobacco.  In  Nuf- 
field, Conn.,  which  produces  the  larg- 
est amount  of  leaf  of  any  town  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  buyers  ceased 
their  visits  several  weeks  ago,  the  only 
unsold  tobacco  being  held  by  growers 
who  pack  their  own  crops  and  wait  for 
prices  of  their  own  making.  An  extra 
lot  of  tobacco  is  said  to  have  been 
packed  in  Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  this 
spring.  Many  growers,  who  have  been 
holding  small  lots  of  old  crops,  sold 
them  when  they  disposed  of  their  1904 
tobacco. 

Prices  have  been  remarkably  stable, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  desirable  New  England  tobacco 
on  the  market  has  been  so  small  for 
two  years  that  no  single  crop  could 
create  a  surplus. 

The  weather  the  past  week  has  been 
the  kind  which  brings  joy  to  the  to- 
bacco planter.  The  bright,  warm  days 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  for 
newly-started  hot-beds.  Opinion  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  there  will  be 
no  staitling  changes  in  acreage  in  any 
town  as  compared  with  last  year.  In 
Westfield  and  Southwick,  Mass.,  where 
a  score  of  growers  have  been  in  the 
path  of  destructive  hail  storms  for 
three   successive   seasons,  the  planters 


are  sfill  "game''  and  will  set  out  their 
usual  acreage. 

"Artificial  Damp" 

That  the  practice  of  watering  to- 
bacco when  taking  it  down  is  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  leaf  was  decided 
by  .ludge  Charles  A.  Decourcey,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  the  respective  suits 
of  Henry  J.  Hudon  and  L.  S.  Wether- 
bee  against  Joseph  Mayer's  Sons.  As 
the  Springfield  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  states,  there 
was  no  dispute  about  the  facts,  the 
question  being  one  of  law. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  defendants'  agent 
contracted  to  buy  the  crops  of  the 
plaintiffs,  that  of  Hudson  for  34  cents 
per  pound  and  that  of  Wetherbee  for 
18  cents,  the  same  to  be  delivered  in 
good  condition. 

The  plaintiffs  gathered  and  hung  the 
Clops,  took  them  down,  using  water  to 
moisten  them  and  tendered  them  to  the 
defendants. 

The  defendants  refused  to  accept  the 
crops  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
injmed  by  the  water.  Wetherbee 
testified  that  the  use  of  water  did  not 
injure  the  leaf.  The  defendants  asked 
that  a  verdict  be  entered  in  their  favor. 
The  .iudge  heard  arguments  and  then 
ordered  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs  declare 
that  upon  entry  of  judgment  they  will 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon  this 
question  of  law. 
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Selection  of  Tobacco  Seed  Plants 

By  A.  D.  Shamel,  of  tl\e  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 

EVERY  tobacco  grrjwer  has  found 
occasional  plants  in  bis  fields, 
which  coine  near  filling  his  ideal  of 
the  most  desirable  type  of  tobacco. 
Most  frequently  these  plants  are  not 
discovered  until  after  the  crop  has  been 
topped,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  save 
these  plants  for  seed  production.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  remark  among  to- 
bacco growers,  that  if  they  could  pro- 
duce crops  like  the  individual  plants 
which  they  find  in  their  fields,  they 
would  produce  a  much  more  valuable 
and  profitable  type  of  tobacco  than  the 
oidinarj'  crops.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  writer  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  during  the  past 
three  seasons,  in  the  lireeding  of  to- 
bacco plants,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
work  along  this  and  other  lines  of 
plant  breeding  done  in  the  past,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  uniform  crops  of 
tobacco  can  be  secured  by  every 
grower,  simply  and  practically  without 
extra  expense  of  any  kind,  of  the  type 
of  the  best  plants  produced  in  the  to- 
bacco fields.  This  definite  progress  is 
possible  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  seed  selection  and  treeding  to 
tobacco. 

There  has  been  great  progress  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  varieties  of 
tobacco,  and  the  production  of  types 
adapted  to  special  purposes,  by  the 
growers  of  this  crop  through  careful 
seed  selection,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  illustrations  of  this  fact 
might  be  given,  but  two  or  three  of 
the  most  striking  ones  will  suffice  to 
emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  work,  in  this  brief  paper.  The 
White  Bnrley  rs  a  variety  of  tobacco 
produced  by  seed  .selection  from  the 
common  Red  Burley  variety.  A 
grower  of  Red  Burley  in  southern 
Ohio   noticed     one   or     two     peculiar 


UNIFORMITY    OF     TYPE    OF     PLANTS    GROWN     FROM    SEED    SAVED    UNDER     BAG. 

The  Ivvo  middle  rows  raised  from  seed  saved  under  bajr,  and  as  can  be  seen  in  lUis  illustration 
tlie  plants  show  wonderful  uniformity  in  shape  and  size  of  leaves,  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants 
and  other  characteristics. 


plants  in  his  Held,  having  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  now  well  known  White 
Burley  plants.  He  saved  the  seed  from 
these  plants  separately,  and  set  out  the 
seedlings  raised  from  this  .seed  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  field  the  fol- 
lowing season.  From  this  beginning 
the  production  of  the  White"^  Bur'iey 
type  of  tobacco  spread,  until  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  and  exten- 
sively grown  varieties  of  tobacco  in 
the  United  States.  The  common  Ha- 
vana Seed  variety  of  the  Oonnecticnt 
valley,  is  generally  believed  to  be  a 
selection  from  plants  grown  from  im- 
ported Cuban  seed.     There   are   many 


local  strains  of  the  Havana  seed 
variety,  which  are  the  results  of  the 
continued  selection  of  a  particular  type 
of  seed  plants  by  the  growers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Oooley  Havana  seed  strain 
selected  for  rounded  leaves  and  small 
fine  veins.  In  the  case  of  the  broad- 
leat  or  as  sometimes  called  the  Con- 
necticut seed  leaf  variety,  there  are 
many  widely  known  strains,  such  as 
the  Halliday  strain  having  short  round 
leaves,  the  Bartholomew  strain  with 
long,  large  and  rather  pointed  droop- 
ing leaves,  which  have  been  produced 
by  growers  selecting    a  particular  type 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Willirtiu  L.  Huntting  &  Co.,  who 
pack  for  the  firm  of  Hoffman  &  Son, 
closed  their  warehouse  May  17.  Mr. 
Huntting  says  the  1904  packing  is  the 
largest  and  best  he  has  ever  put  up. 
His  purchases  of  the  1904  crop  aggre- 
gate 740  acres  or  about  3,500  cases, 
having  bought  them  from  75  different 
growers,  among  them  two  who  are  re- 
puted to  be  the  largest  individual 
growers  in  the  state.  The  checks  for 
these  two  crops  amounted  to  over  |32,- 
000.  The  putting  up  of  this  packing 
cost  the  firm  something  like  |6,000. 

Meyer  &  Mendlessohn  closed  their 
warehouse  the  latter  part  of  April, 
having  packed  over  4,000  cases  of  to- 
bacco. 3,500  was  Havana  seed  and  the 
remaining  500  was  broadleaf.  The 
greater  part  was  force-sweat.  The 
firm  employed  125  men  during  the 
season. 

Edward  O.  Gaodwin,  who  buys  for 
Rosenwald  &  Bro.,  packed  about  1,500 
cases  for  the  firm.  He  closed  last 
week,  discharging  his  force  of  about  a 
dozen  men. 

Kapenberg  &  Bros,  have  completed 
the  packing  of  the  500  cases  of  broad- 
leaf  bought  around  town. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
acreage  in  South  Windsor  this  year 
will  be  from  55  to  60  acres. 

Lester  Newton  of  South  Windsor 
expects  to  raise  70  acres  of  broadleaf 
this  year. 
Dwight  Farnham  intends  to  raise  350 
acres  this  year.  This  is  a  considerable 
increase  over  his  last  year's  acreage. 

Richard  Devitt   of    Bnrnside  has  in- 
creased his  acreage  from  13  to  15  acres. 
Oscar  A.  Chapman  intends  to  set  out 
two  acres  more  than  last  year. 

John  H.  Elmer  expects  to  add  a  few 
more  acres  to  his  already  large  acreage. 
This  season  the  transplanting  of 
broadleaf  began  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual.  Many  of  the  growers  began 
setting  out  on  May  31,  and  a  few 
earlier  than  that. 

W.  C.  Mulcaby  of  Hillslown  set  out 
two  acres  May  14.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  first  to  set  out  in  the  broadleaf 
section. 

Mr.  Bancroft  set  out  one  acre  May 
15. 

There  is  reported  to  be  no  increase 
in  the  acreage  in  Hillstown  this  year. 

K.  Burnhaui  of  South  Windsor  be- 
gan setting  May  15.  P.  Hickey  set 
out  two  acres  May  17. 

James  Forbes  of  Burnside  two  years 
ago  collected  a  number  of  broadleaf 
samples  to  send  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  at  St.  Louis,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Connecticut  tobacco 
industry.  Last  week  tlie  farmers  who 
gave  Mr.  Forbes  samples  received  a 
miniature  facsimile  of  the  grand  prize 
badge  awarded  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Tobacco  plants  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  farm  of  N.  S. 
Brewer  are  looking  excellent.  They 
are  unusually  early,  thrifty  and  uni- 
form in  the  seed-beds.  Prof.  Shamel, 
who  is  conducting  the  experiments  for 
the  Department,  and   Mr.  Brewer   in- 


tend to  set  out  about  May  35.  Prof. 
Shamel  made  selections  from  sixteen 
plants  in  last  year's  crop  of  broadleaf 
at  Mr.  Brewer's  farm.  Besides  these 
selections  he  has  some  45  or  50  crosses, 
including  hybrids  of  the  native  broad- 
leaf and  foreign  tobaccos.  The  differ- 
ence in  time  of  germination  and  rate 
of  growth  of  the  plants  grown  from 
seed  saved  from  separate  parents,  is 
particularly  noticeable.  In  some  cases 
the  plants  will  be  ready  to  transplant 
several  days  before  other  selections. 
Some  of  the  hybrids  show  unusual 
vigor  of  growth  and  are  looking  very 
fine  at  this  time.  All  of  the  seed  from 
which  these  plants  were  grown  was 
saved  under  bag  last  season. 

The  ale-wives  began  their  annual 
run  in  the  coves  and  brooks  through- 
out the  Connecticut  Valley  last  month. 
These  fish  go  up  the  small  streams  in 
great  shoals  to  deposit  their  spawn  and 
then  make  their  way  back  to  deep 
water.  In  many  sections  of  the  valley 
the  farmers  for  the  past  month  have 
been  fishing  for  them  with  scoop  nets 
and  have  caught  many  bushels  to  use 
as  fertilizer  on  the  land,  epecially  for 
corn.  It  has  been  found  that  one  fish 
to  a  hill  produces  a  fine  yield.  Soiue 
farmers  have  used  them  to  advantage 
in  planting  watermelons. 

A  small  patch  of  vetch  and  two 
fields  of  alfalfa,  sowed  on  the  farm  of 
N.  S.  Brewer  of  Hockanum,  look  very 
well.  The  vetch  stands  four  or  five 
inches  high,  and  the  alfalfa  is  branch- 
ing out  nicely,  the  roots  being  four  or 
five  inches  in  length.  In  all  cases  the 
crops  have  made  a  good  growth  for 
the  season. 

The  tobacco  plants  grown  under 
glass  are  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  these  grown  under  cloth 
shade,  sowed  at  the  same  time.  Many 
of  the  beds  produced  under  glass  were 
ready  to  set  out  the  week  beginning 
May  33,  while  many  of  the  beds  under 
cloth  will  not  be  ready  fur  transplant- 
ing before  June  1.  In  one  case  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  the  serious 
attack  of  the  damp-off  fungus  under 
oiled  cloth.  As  a  whole  the  rainy  sea- 
son, with  very  little  sunshine  has  been 
responsible  for  considerable  injury  to 
beds  from  this  cause.  The  beds  which 
have  been  thinly  sown,  so  as  to  permit 
a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the 
plants  have  suffered  least.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  the  disease  is  by  care- 
fully drying  of  the  beds  at  the  right 
time,  thinning  out  those  too  thick,  and 
application  of  formaline  solution. 

Vincent  Brewer. 

Windsor     Locks 

The  farmers  have  begun  the  work  of 
setting  their  tobacco  plants,  the  rain 
of  the  past  week  coming  just  in  time 
to  be  of  considerable  benefit  in  the 
work. 

Broad     Brook 

The  tobacco  packing  house  at  R.  C. 
Lasbury's,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  first  of  last  December, 
closed  May  16.  The  employees  cele- 
brated the  closing  day  by  having  a 
game  of  baseball  which  was  followed 
by  refreshments  and  dancing. 
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Tobacco  Injured  by  Water 

That  the  practice  of  watering  to- 
bacco when  taking  it  down  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  quality  of  the  leaf  was  de- 
cided recently  by  Judge  Charles  A. 
Decourcey,  of  the  Superior  Court,  in 
the  respective  suits  of  Henry  J.  Hud- 
son and  L.  S.  Wetherbee  against 
Joseph  Mayer's  Sons,  in  Springfield. 
There  was  no  dispute  about  the  facts, 
the  question  being  one  of  law. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  defendants'  agent 
contracted  to  buy  the  crops  of  the 
plaintiffs,  that  of  Hudson  for  24  cents 
per  pound  and  that  of  Wetherbee  for 
18  cents,  the  same  to  be  delivered  in 
good  condition. 

The  plaintiffs  gathered  and  hung  the 
crops  took  them  down,  using  water  to 
moisten  them  and  tendered  them  to 
the  defendants. 

The  defendants  refused  to  accept 
the  crops  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  the  water.  Wether- 
bee testified  that  the  use  of  water  did 
not  injure  the  leaf.  The  defendants 
asked  that  a  verdict  be  entered  in  their 
favor.  The  judge  heard  aigumeuts 
and  then  ordered  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants.  The 
plaintiffs  declare  that  upon  entry  of 
judgment  they  will  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  this  question  of 
law. 

Glastonbury 

Henry  Smith  is  planning  to  build  a 
tobacco  shed. 
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"Fractional  Fertilization" 

By  C  H.  JenRins,   Director  of  tKe  Ag'riculttxral 
Station,  Ne^v  Haven 


((  IpRACTIONAL  fertilization,''  as 
JC  it  is  called,  has  been  success 
fully  practiced  on  certain  crops,  cer- 
tainly on  sugar-beets  and  tomatoes. 
By  using  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  latter 
crop  twice  during  the  growing  season, 
the  crop  has  been  increased  consider- 
ably without  making  it  any  later  in 
maturing. 

It  is  said  that  an  application  of  fer- 
tilizers heavy  enough  to  damage  the 
germination  of  sugar-beet  seed,  if  put 
on  all  at  once  before  planting  time, 
may  be  divided,  a  third  of  it  being  put 
on  at  first  and  a  third  at  each  of  two 
different  periods  when  the  crop  is 
growing  fast,  and  that  the  results  have 
tuUv  justified  the  practice. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Can 
we  do  the  same  ttiing  profitably  with 
tobacco?"  We  have  done  it  sometimes 
in  an  emergency.  In  a  cold  and  very 
wet  season,  when  our  fertilizers  did 
not  seem  to  work  in  midsummer  and 
"yellow  tobacco"  appeared,  we  have 
worked  in  between  the  rows  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  tobacco  starter  or 
quickly  available  plant  food  of  some 
kind,  and  have  pulled  the  crois  through 
by  this  means.  There  are  no  fancy 
crops  in  such  years,  tut  we  felt  that 
we  were  paid  for  our  extra  fertilizer 
and  work  by  saving  ourselves  from 
greater  loss.  But  in  a  favorable  year, 
can  we  get  more  tobacco  of  good  qual- 
ity by  putting  a  part  of  our  fertilizer 
on  at  planting  time  and  another  part 
when  the  crop  is  growing  rapidly? 

That  is  what  we  want  to  know,  and 
the  only  way  to  find  out  is  by  the  ex- 
perience of  careful  growers  who  have 
taken  pains  to  weigh  their  crops  grown 
in  the  same  season,  on  the  same  field, 
with  the  same  fertilizers,  and  by  the 
two  methods,  and  then  tc  determine 
which  of  the  two  crops  is  best  in  qual- 
ity. That  is  the  only  evidence  worth 
anything. 

Certain  considerations  make  the  ex- 
periment worth  trial.  When  very  dry 
weather  follows  planting,  the  newly- 
set  tobacco  is  sometimes  evidently 
burned  by  the  fertilizers,  which  are  too 
strong  in  a  dry  time.  More  often,  I 
think,  the  plants  are  somewhat  in- 
jured, though  we  do  not  notice  it  or 
do  not  charge  it  to  the  right  cause. 
No  such  trouble  would  follow  if  we 
put  half  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  crop 
after  it  was  growing  fast. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  plant  whose 
roots  are  not   surrounded    with   very 


rich  soil  will  develop  at  the  start  a 
more  extended  root  system  and  so, 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  need  of 
water  is  very  great,  will  be  better 
fixed  to  get  what  water  it  needs  than 
one  which  can  get  all  the  food  it  wants 
with  a  few  root  fibers.  Home  years 
ago  I  proved  that  this  was  the  case 
with  geraniums.  I  watered  (hem  with 
plant  food  solutions  from  the  start  and 
they  made  splendid  growth,  far  out- 
stripping the  control  plants  which  had 
not  this  extra  plant  food.  But  of  a 
sudden,  the  former  lot  of  plants  began 
to  wilt  and  could  not  be  recovered. 
On  pulling  them,  it  appeared  that 
their  root  systems,  though  healthy, 
were  very  small  and  could  not  gather 
the  water  which  the  plant  required, 
while  the  control  plants  had  roots 
which  filled  the  pots  and  kept  the 
plants  healthy. 

It  niay  be  possible,  then,  to  overfeed 
the  tobacco  plant  at  the  start.  To 
have  to  "hustle"  for  its  food  may  be  as 
good  for  the  plant  as  for  the  rest  of  us, 
and  a  moderate  application  at  setting 
time,  followed  by  another  dressing  or 
two  between  the  rows  before  cultivat- 
ing, may— not  always — but  in  may 
ca.ses,  prove  better.  It  needs  a  care- 
ful trial. 

A  danger  is  that  the  later  applica- 
tion may  delay  the  ripening  too  much. 
The  fresh  supply  of  plant  food  may  be 
feeding  the  crop  and  pushing  it  into 
growth  at  the  time  when  it  should 
naturally  be  ripening  ofi  for  harvest. 
My  guess  would  be  that  the  last  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  suould  be  made  at 
least  a  week  before  topping.  Veiy 
likely  such  tobacco  will  have  to  be 
harvested  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
crop. 

Tariffville 

Tobacco  setting  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  growers  at  present.  Ariel 
Mitchelson  was  the  first  to  start.  He 
began  on  May  3  and  expects  to  finish 
setting  his  crop  of  twenty-six  acres  by 
.Tune  1.  This  is  several  acres  more 
than  Mr.  Mitchelson  has  beer  in  the 
habit  of  raising.  He  will  build  a  new 
shed  in  which  to  cure  his  extra  acre 
age. 

William  Hayes  is  raising  five  acres 
of  Havana  seed  on  the  old  Mitchelson 
farm  at  North  Bloomfield  for  George 
Mitchelson  of  St.  Paul. 

F.  B.  Griften,  superintendent  of  the 
Kiohn  Tobacco  Company's  plantation, 
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at  North  Bloomfield,  started  setting 
his  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acre 
crop  on  May  10.  He  has  kept  three 
machines  going  most  of  the  time  since. 
He  e.^pects  to  finish  setting  by  June  15. 

George  W.  Harris,  superintendent 
for  the  Hartfoid  Tobacco  Association, 
started  setting  his  one  hundred  acre 
crop  on  May  7,  and  has  kept  two 
machines  going  since.  "He  expects  to 
finish  setting  by  June  10.  He  will 
raise  twenty-one  acres  of  shade,  ten  of 
Cuban  seed  and  eleven  of  broadleaf. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  have  theii  four 
acres  of  shade  which  they  are  raising 
on  the  Hartfoid  Tobacco  Association's 
plantation,  set  out  and  the  plants  are 
doing  well.  This  plot  of  tobacco 
piomises  to  be  one  of  interest,  as  the 
plants  were  all  grown  from  seed  saved 
under  bag.  Eleven  different  types, 
four  from  Cuban  seed  and  seven  from 
Sumatra,  being  used.  Each  type  is 
grown  from  seed  saved  from  a  single 
parent  plant. 

The  Indian  Head  Company  have 
their  setting  well  under  way.  They 
will  grow  about  fifteen  acres  in  the 
open  and  two  under  canvas  this  year. 
The  two  under  canvas  is  grown  for 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  an  interesting  field  when 
the  tobacco  gets  a  little  larger,  because 
there  will  be  growing  side  by  side 
plants  of  over  two  bundled  diffrent 
types  of  tobacco.  Some  of  the  types 
repiesenting  Cuban  tobacco,  others 
Sumatra,  bioadleaf,  Havana  seed, 
freaks  of  many  kind  and  some  inter- 
esting crosses  between  the  above 
mentioned  varieties. 

Peter  Breadly  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  build  an  addition  of  forty  feet 
on  his  shed  to  oure  his  increase  of 
acieage. 

The  frost  of  May  31  was  a  severe 
one  but  did  no  serious  damage  to  the 
tobacco  which  was  set  out  at  that 
time. 

The  farmers  are  getting  their  to- 
bacco set  early  this  spring  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  season  will  be  favoi- 
able  so  that  the  crop  can  be  harvested 
and  cured  before  cold  weather. 


Broad    Brook 

The  tobacco  season  is  now  fairly 
under  way  and  the  farmers  are  busy 
prepaiing  theii  land  for  the  planting. 
The  acreage  is  much  increased  this 
year  over  last,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions a  good  crop  is  to  be  expected. 
The  crop  of  Havana  last  year  was  a 
disappointment,  and  a  number  of  to- 
bacco growers  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  their  crops  even  as  late  as  this. 
For  that  reason  most  of  the  farmers 
are  planning  to  raise  Connecticut  seed 
leaf  this  year. 
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Selection  of  Tobacco  Seed  Plants 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

of  seed  plant  which  suited  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  the  best, 
in  the  production  of  varieties  of  corn 
by  careful  and  systematic  seed  selec- 
tion, whereby  the  average  yield  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  improved,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  cotton,  potatoes  and  other 
crops  by  seed  selection  and  breeding. 
There  is  no  crop  in  which  results  are 
so  quickly  obtained  and  improvements 
so  quickly  and  simply  effected  as  to- 
bacco. 

In  order 
this  work 
bacco,  and 
to  be  used 
paper,  the 
periments 


to  show  the  possibilities  ot 
in  the  improvement  of  to- 
the  basis  for  the  methods 
which  are  outlined  in  this 
general  results  of  the  ex- 
conducted  by  the  writer  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  will  be  briefly 
presented.  In  a  study  of  the  crops 
grown  from  seed  originally  imported 
from  Florida  and  Sumatra  into  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  many  types  grown  from  the 
same  seed.  Some  of  these  types  were 
as  different  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, as  broadleaf  is  different  from 
Havana  seed.  Some  of  the  types  were 
desirable  while  others  were  wholly  un- 
desirable, so  that  the  expense  of  sort- 
ing out  the  different  grades  was  very 
great.  Not  only  was  this  true,  but  in 
most  cases,  the  undesirable  types  were 
not  separated  from  the  desirable,  and 
the  result  was  that  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  more  oi  less  of  the  undesirable 
types,  the  tobacco  as  a  whole,  achieved 
an  unfavorable  reputation. 

Several  hundred  selections  of  seed 
plants,  of  the  many  types  were  made, 
and  the  number  of  leaves  on  each 
plant,  counted,  measured  and  fully 
recorded  for  future  reference. 

The  leaves  from  all  of  tbe  seed  plants 
were  harvested  separately  and  kept 
separate   tluring    the    cuiing    and    fer- 


VARIATIONS    IN    TYPE  OF    TOBACCO 

Two  plants  {^rowingf  side  by  side  in  tile  field 
lilie  conditions. 


mentation  processes.  The  plants  were 
classified  according  to  type  and  so 
labeled  that  the  seed  from  any  plant 
could  easily  and  quickly  trace  back  to 
the  plant  from  which  it  came.  The 
seed  from  these  plants  was  all  saved 
free  from  cioss-tertilization,  by  plac- 
ing a  paper  bag  over  the  seed  head  be- 
fore any  of  the  flowers  opened,  so  that 
bees  or  other  agencies,  could  not  cany 
the  pollen  from  plant  to  plant  and 
thus  effect  cross-fertilization.  The 
seed  from  each  plant  was  saved 
separately,  and  the  following  season 
sowed  in  separate  sections  in  the  seed 
beds.  The  seedlings  from  these  sec- 
tions were  transplanted  in  separate 
rows  or  plots  in  the  field,  all  so  num- 
bered as  to  be  easily  traced  back  to  the 
original  parent  plants. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to 


UNIFORMITY    OF    TYPE. 

The  two  middle  rows  were  raised  from  selections  of  a  striking'  type,  and  seed  saved  under,bag. 
Bv  comparing  the  two  rows  of  this  type,  with  the  rows  on  either  side  of  other  types,  all  set  out  the 
same  day,  and  all  from  selections  in  the  same  original  field,  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  trans- 
mitting power  of  tobacco. 


PLANTS    OF    THE    SAME    VARIETY. 
f^rown  from  tlie  same  original  seed,  and  under 


find  out  whether  the  parent  plants 
transmitted  their  characteristics  uni- 
formly to  their  offspring,  and  in  this 
way  laj'  a  foundation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  uniform  crops  by  systematic 
seed  selec  tion.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
periment were  most  striking  and  im- 
portant to  the  tobacco  industry.  It 
was  found  that  where  parents  bearing 
long  narrow  leavts  were  selected  and 
the  seed  saved  under  bag,  the  progeny 
all  produced  the  characteristic  long 
narrow  leaves  of  the  parents.  In  the 
cases  where  parents  with  short  rounded 
leaves  were  selected  for  seed,  the 
progeny  produced  uniformly  short  and 
rounded  leaves.  Many  selections  of 
parent  seed  plants  hearing  very  large 
leaves  were  made,  in  comparison  with 
parents  producing  very  small  leaves. 
In  every  case  the  progeny  pioduced 
leaves  uniformly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  parents.  .Some  of  the  parent 
plants  produced  many  large  suckers, 
while  others  bore  but  few  small 
suckers.  The  piogenj*  of  these  parents 
produced  on  the  average  the  number 
and  size  of  the  suckers  borne  by  the 
parent  plants.  In  some  cases  parent 
plants  were  selected,  which  produced 
ripened  leaves  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  rest  ot  the  crop,  and 
the  crops  raised  from  these  early 
maturing  parents,  were  uniformly 
early,  similar  to  the  ear'iness  of  the 
parent  plants. 

One  of  ^he  most  striking  variations 
in  the  plants,  was  the  number  of  leaves 
borne  by  the  individual  parent  plants. 
The  number  of  leaves  varied  all  the 
way  from  ten  to  forty  leaves  in  the 
individual  plants.  The  difference  in 
number  of  leaves  was  not  correlated 
with  differences  in  the  height  of  the 
plants,  but  the  increase  in  number  was 
accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the 
internodes  or  spaces  between  the 
leaves  on  the  stalks.  Where  there 
were  many  leaves,  they  were  set  close 
together  on  the  stalk,  and  where  there 
were  but   few  leaves,  they  were  borne 
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Rssex  ^Special  Tobacco 

Manure 

and 

Tobacco 

Starter 


LTHOUGH  the  prices  of  chemicals  have  ad- 
vanced very  much  during  the  past  season,  we 
y  guarantee  to  keep  the  analyses  of  all  the  high- 
grade  Essex  Specials  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  preceding  years.  CThe  Growers  that  use  our  to- 
bacco goods  are  among  the  most  successful  raisers  in 
the  Valley,  getting  good  weight  and  a  large  percentage 
of  light  goods  in  all  seasons.  CBuy  our  Tobacco 
Starter  for  your  seed-beds,  your  plants  will  be  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  on  any  other 
formula.  ttSend  for  our  Catalogue. 


RU^yvSIA  CEMENT  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      J0     j0     ^     j0    j0    ^ 

GLOUCESTE.R,  ^'MASS. 


E.    B.  KIBBE.    General   Agent,    Box   752,  Hartford,  Conn. 


far  apart  on  the  stalks.  Careful  .selec- 
tions of  seed  plants  were  uiaile,  fiom 
plants  bearing  a  large  and  a  small 
number  of  leaves,  and  the  seed  saved 
under  bag.  The  progeny  from  theae 
plants  showed  uniformlj'  the  number 
of  leaves  borne  by  the  parent  seed 
plants.  Crops  raised  from  patent  seed 
plants  having  but  ten  leaves,  produced 
plants  that  bore  an  average  of  about 
ten  leaves,  and  crops  raised  from  parent 
seed  plants  bearing  forty  leaves,  pro- 
duced plants  bearing  an  average  of 
about  forty  leaves.  This  fact  was 
clearly  and  conclusively  demonstrated, 
and  has  established  the  principle  that 
by  the  selection  of  parent  seed  plants 
in  the  field  producing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  leaves,  by  saving  the  seed  under 
bag,  that  number  can  be  uniformly 
produced  in  the  succeeding  crops  in 
the  field. 

Among  the  types  selected  for  experi- 
mental purposes  was  one  which  pro- 
duced large  leaves  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  broadleaf  variety  of  tobacco, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  the 
broadleaf  type.  The  progeny  from  the 
seed  plants  of  this  type  were  set  along- 
side of  the  progeny  of  other  types  in 
several  parts  of  the  experimental  field. 
The  shape,  size  and  body  of  the  parent 
type  of  leaf,  was  uniformly  i-eproduced 
in  the  progeny,  and  upon  further  ex- 
amination after  the  tobacco  had  been 
cured  and  fermented,  it  was  found  that 
the  leaves  of  this  type  would  not  burn 
with  any  of  the  tests  that  could  be  ap- 
plied.    An  examination  of  the  tobacco 


from  the  parent  plants  showed  that  it 
would  not  burn,  and  consei]uently  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  character 
had    been     transmitted     by    the   seed. 


The  fact  is  particularly  striking  be- 
cause, the  tobacco  grown  by  the  side 
of   this  type,  under   as  uniform   condi- 

(Continued  on  pag-e  12) 


SEED    SAVED    UNDER    BAG. 

A  typical  seed  plant  will)  seed  saved  under  bag.  All  of  the  larjje  suckers  and  small  top  leaves 
were  removed  before  the  bajf  was  applied.  The  leaves  from  this  seed  plant  were  picked  as  soon 
as  Ibey  ripened,  and  the  seed  matured  perfectly,  and  produced  vigorous  plants  the  following 
season. 
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Selection  of  Seed  Corn 

By     A.     D.     SKamel,      Bureau     of     Plant     Industry, 
U.    S.     Department     of    Agriculture 


EED  corn  should  be  grown  on 
the  farm  where  it  is  to  be 
nsed  for  planting.  In  no 
case  should  farmers  depend 
on  foreign  grown  seed  corn 
for  their  geueral  crop.  In  order  to 
give  the  best  results,  the  seed  coin 
must  be  acclimated  and  adapted  to 
local  conditions  by  careful  seed  selec- 
tion by  the  growers.  As  in  the  case 
of  tobacco  seed,  a  violent  change  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  tends  to 
break  up  the  uniformity  of  the  type  of 
the  variety,  which  frequently  results 
in  decreased  yield  and  quality  of  the 
crop. 

Many     farmers   depend    upon     seed 
stores  for   their   supply   of   seed    corn. 
Generally    this     seed  is     sent    to     the 
farmer     shelled,    in    which     condition 
very    little   idea    of   the   character    or 
quality   of   the  seed    can  be   obtained. 
There  are  many  cases  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  buy  a  part  of  the  seed  corn 
from    corn    glowers    or    breeders,  who 
have     produced     a    valuable     type   or 
strain  by  long  continued   selection  and 
breeding    for    increased     yield    or    im- 
proved  quality.     In    no  case    should  a 
large   amount   of   seed    be    purchased, 
even  from    the  corn   breeders  until  the 
type  or  strain  has  been  carefully  tested 
and  found    to  be  a.lapted    to  the  condi- 
tions of   the  farm  upon    which  it    is  to 
be   grown.     If    a  particular    strain    is 
found  to  give  satisfactory    results,  and 
it  is  desirable    to    buy  further    seed,  it 
should   be  bought    in  the   ear.     If    the 
seed  corn  is  purchased    in  the  ear,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  something  of  the 
nature  and    general    characteristics    of 
the   seed,  and   is  a  protection    both  to 
the   farmer    who  buys  the   seed    corn. 


and  the  grower  who  produces  the  seed. 
When  the  writer  organized  the  Illi- 
nois Seed  Oorn  Breeders'  Association, 
the  first  organization  of  this  kind  in 
the  country,  one  of  the  principal  rules 
was  that  all  seed  corn  sent  out  by 
members  of  this  association  should  be 
sent  on  the  ear,  unless  otherwise 
ordered.  The  general  price  of  seed 
corn  at  that  time,  was  about  one  dollar 
or  less  per  bushel,  while  the  price  fixed 
by  the  organization  was  two  dollars 
per  bushel  for  seed  corn  on  the  ear. 
It  was  freely  predicted  at  that  time, 
that  the  idea  was  not  practical,  and 
that  the  organization  would  be  a  fail- 
ure. However,  from  that  time  until 
the  present,  the  corn  breeders  who  are 
members  of  this  association  have  never 
been  able  to  raise  enough  seed  corn  to 
fill  the  demand,  even  though  the  price 
has  frequently  been  raised  to  almo.st  or 
quite  double  the  original  price  for 
extra  select  seed  corn.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  business  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  members  of  this  association, 
and  the  fact  that  similar  organizations 
have  since  been  effected  in  all  of  the 
principal  corn  states,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  and  suc- 
cess of  this  idea. 

Every  ear  of  corn  used  for  seed 
should  be  carefully  tested  for  vitality. 
It  only  takes  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ears  of  seed  corn  to  plant  an  acre,  and 
every  ear  of  seed  corn  represents  five 
or  six  bushels  in  the  crop  raised  from 
this  seed.  If  only  a  few  of  the  ears 
are  of  poor  and  weak  vitality,  the 
yield  will  be  reduced  very  consider- 
ably. The  seed  corn  of  weak  vitality, 
i.  e. ,  those  kernels  that  sprout  .slowly, 
produce  poor   and  weak    plants,  which 
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'S^y         GOOD  POTATOES 

W       BRING   FANCY  PRICES       ^ 

Si       To  grow  a  larjre  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the 
soil  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cablMge.  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fact,  all  vegetables  rniovc  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  tlie  soil.    Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
nol  less  tluin  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 
Keller  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow.  .  .         ,       , 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


bear  the  small  ears  and  nubbins.  Fre- 
quently these  weak  stalks  are  barren 
and  produce  no  ears,  almost  a  total 
loss  to  the  growers.  A  runt  sprout  is 
like  a  runt  pig,  it  is  a  runt  always. 
The  writer  has  followed  thousands  of 
the  kernels  which  sprout  poorly,  from 
the  seed  bed  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  in  every  case  it  has  been  found 
that  these  weak  sprouts  are  responsible 
for  the  poor  yield,  and  consequent  lack 
of  profit  to  the  growers. 

The  seed  corn  can  be  easily  and  sat- 
isfactorily tested  by  every  farmer, 
without  any  extra  expense  and  with 
very  little  time  or  attention,  so  that 
all  of  the  poor  seed  ears  can  be  thrown 
out  before  the  corn  is  planted  in  the 
field.  It  is  poor  policy  to  wait  until 
after  the  corn  is  planted  to  find  out 
whether  it  will  grow  or  not,  when  it 
can  be  done  before  the  seed  is  planted. 
Every  bushel  increase  in  yield  secured 
in  this  manner,  is  pure  profit  to  the 
grower,  because  it  costs  no  more  to 
raise  a  well  developed  stalk  bearing  a 
good  ear,  than  it  does  to  produce  a 
weak  stalk  bearing  nubbins. 

In  testing  the  seed  corn  for  plant- 
ing, the  seed  ears  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  laid  out  on  the  barn  or 
attic  or  some  other  convenient  floor. 
In    the  first    place    the  writer    used   to 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    GERMINATION    BOX. 

In  front  of  the  liox  is  the  bag  of  moist  sawdust  used  for  layinu  on  top  of  the  ■samples,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  box,  is  the  loose  cloth  used  for  laying  directly  on  the  samples  to  hold  them  in  place. 
This  test  was  made  at  Hockanum,  Connecticut,  the  latter  part  of  April,  1905,  and  the  photograph 
was  taken  seven  days  after  the  sample  kernels  were  placed  iu  the  bo.^c.  The  test  showed  14.S  good 
ears,  and  72  poor  ears. 
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Our  i>hotograplis  are  not  "shade"  prown  but 
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lay  the  ears  on  the  shelf,  or  on  boards 
supported  by  barrels,  but  in  the  end 
came  to  do  the  thing  that  every  farmer 
will  do  after  the  first  trial,  i.  e.,  laid 
the  ears  down  on  the  floor  where  they 
could  be  carefully  examined.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  the  ears  in  rows,  driv- 
ing spikes  in  at  the  head  of  the  rows, 
and  ut  every  tenth  ear,  driving  in 
other  spikes  to  hold  the  ears  in  place 
during  the  test. 

In  selecting  seed  corn,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  number  of  lows 
of  kernels,  the  number  of  kernels  in 
the  row,  the  depth  and  shape  of  ker- 
nels, the  shape,  size  of  the  ears,  and 
the  filling  out  of  the  kernels  over  the 
tips  and  butts  of  the  ears. 

The  most  important  point  is  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  kernels. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  kernels 
should  be  wedge  shaped,  with  no  space 
between  the  kernels  at  the  tips  near 
tlie  cob,  and  no  space  between  the 
rows  of  kernels  at  the  tops  of  the  rows. 
All  such  space  is  lost  to  the  grower, 
and  indicates  a  poor  type  of  corn.  All 
of  the  kernels  should  have  thick  tips, 
indicating  a  strong  constitution,  with 
laige  deep  germs.  The  larger  the 
germ,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
stronger  the  vitality  ot  the  seed  and 
the  more  valuable  the  corn  for  feeding 
purposes. 

In  making  the  germination  test,  six 
kernels  should  be  taken  from  every 
ear,  one  from  near  the  butt,  one  near 
the  middle,  and  one  near  the  tip  on 
one  side,  and  a  .similar  sample  fiom 
the  other  side  of  the  ear.     The  kernels 


of  seed  used.  A  box  three  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide  is  large  enough  to 
test  every  ear  of  seed  used  for  fifteen 
acres.  The  box  should  be  about  six 
inches  deep.  Saw  dust,  thoroughly 
moistened  with  warm  water,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  for  testing 
the  vitality  of  seed  corn.  It  should  be 
placed  in  a  coarse  gunny  sack  and 
dipped  in  a  barrel  or  tub  of  warm 
water  for  an  hour  or  so  before  the  test 
is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  get  it 
thoroughly  and  evenly  moistened. 
Then  the  bag  of  sawdust  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  tub  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes  or 
until  the  excess  of  water  has  run  out 
of  the  bag.  The  testing  or  germina- 
ting box  should  be  filled  about  one-half 
full  of  the  moist  sawdust,  in  all  cases 
the  layer  of  saw  dust  in  the  box  should 
be  at  least  three  inches  in  depth,  in 
order  to  retain  suflicient  moisture  for 
the  complete  germination  of  the 
samples  of  corn.  This  layer  ot  saw 
dust  should  be  pressed  down  firmly  in 
the  box,  in  an  even  layer,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  even  and  regular  surface. 

On  the  top  of  this  layer  of  saw  dust, 
a  white  coarse  and  strongly  woven 
cloth  cut  so  as  to  tit  the  inside  of  the 
testing  box  should  be  laid.  This  cloth 
should  be  ruled  off  into  small  squares, 
checkerboard  fashion.  By  using  a 
common  lath,  and  a  soft  lead  pencil, 
this  marking  can  be  easily  done.  Each 
square  should  be  about  two  inches 
square,  and  carefully  numbered  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  following 
diagram: 


in  each  row,  as  there  are  number  of 
squares  in  each  row  on  the  cloth,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  diagram  twenty  ears  in 
each  low.  This  arrangement  adds  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  test,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  numbering 
the  individual  ears  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  them  and  their  samples  during 
the  test.  The  rows  of  ears  should  be 
placed  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
testing  box  can  be  easily  dragged  back 
and  forth  on  the  floor  between  the 
rows. 

After  the  testing  box  has  been  pre- 
paied  in  this  fashion,  it  should  be  set 
down  on  the  floor  by  row  number  one, 
and  the  sample  kernels  from  ear  num- 
ber one  placed  in  square  number  one, 
the  sample  from  ear  number  two  in 
square  number  two,  and  sample  Irom 
ear  number  three  in  square  number 
three,  and  so  on  until  all  of  the 
samples  are  placed  in  their  respective 
squares  on  the  cloth  in  the  box.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  lay  the  germ  side  of  the 
kernels  up,  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
sprouting  can  be  more  easily  observed. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  with  a  little 
study,  that  by  this  method  the  samples 
in  the  box,  can  be  readily  traced  back 
to  the  ears  from  which  they  came,  at 
any  time. 

After  all  of  the  samples  have  been 
placed  in  the  squares  on  the  cloth  in 
the  box,  a  loose  cloth  should  be  care- 
fully laid  over  the  samples.  This 
cloth  will  tend  to  hold  the  samples  in 
place,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
moved  about,  by  any  accidental  shak- 
ing or  moving  of  the   box.     A  coarse 
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A  box  of  this  size  would  be  .ibout  40  incUes  lod^  by  20  inches  wide,  and  test  the  samples  from  200  ears.  Where  the  corn  is 
planted  3  feet  o  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  in  the  field  there  are  about  3,556  hills  to  the  acre,  and  if  3  kernels  are  planted  in 
every  hill,  and  each  ear  of  seed  corn  bears  about  1,000  kernels,  it  can  readily  be  estimated  that  a  testing  box  of  this  size  would 
test  enough  seed  to  plant  nearly  20  acres,  providing  all  of  the  seed  ears  were  used. 


should  be  taken  out  of  different  rows, 
so  as  to  get  as  representative  a  sample 
as  possible  from  everj'  ear.  Each 
sample  should  be  carefully  laid  down 
by  the  butt  of  the  ear  from  which  it 
was  taken,  every  ear  selected  for  seed 
being  tested  in  this  manner. 

The  germinator  or  testing  box  is 
ea.sily  made.  It  can  be  made  from 
any  convenient  soap  or  dry  goods 
boxes,  or  if  necessary,  made  out  of  or- 
dinary six  inch  fence  boards.  The  size 
of  the   box  will  depend  on  the  amount 


The  cloth  should  be  carefully  tacked 
to  the  inside  walls  of  the  testing  box, 
so  as  to  hold  it  down  flrmly  on  the 
moist  sawdust,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
being  moved  about,  thus  displacing 
the  samples  which  are  to  be  laid  in  the 
squares  on  the  cloth.  The  marks  on 
the  cloth  must  be  made  with  a  lead,  or 
indelible  pencil,  because  ink  will  run 
when  moistened  so  that  the  lines  and 
figuies  become  indistinct. 

The  rows  of  ears  of  seed  corn  can  be 
easily   arranged  to  have  as  many  ears 


cloth  such  as  a  gunny  sack,  should  be 
laid  in  the  box,  and  two  or  three 
inches  more  of  loose  moist  sawdust 
packed  in  on  this  cloth.  In  this  con- 
dition they  will  have  a  layer  of  moist 
sawdust  above  and  below,  which  will 
give  them  sufficient  moisture  for  com- 
plete germination.  The  sawdust  need 
not  be  moistened  again  during  the  test. 
The  completed  box  should  now  be 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  the  living 
room,  or  kitchen  or  any  place  where  it 

(Concluded  on  page  16) 
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rOBJtCCO    SEED    SELECTIOS 

'TpHERE  18  no  work  in  all  agiicul- 
ture  which  is  more  interesting 
than  the  production  of  improved  strains 
and  varieties  of  our  farm  crops  by  sys- 
tematic breeding  and  seed  selection. 
Among  the  breeds  of  live  stock  we  find 
numberless  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
the  bleeder's  art,  and  the  improved 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  chickens 
and  other  farm  animals,  are  the  result 
of  intelligent  and  persistent  breeding 
and  selection.  The  improvement  of 
our  farm  crops,  by  an  application  Of 
the  laws  of  breeding  which  have  given 
such  important  results  in  all  of  the 
breeds  of  animals,  is  comparatively 
recent.  In  fact  we  have  just  begun  to 
find  out  some  of  the  general  principles 
and  apply  them  in  a  practical  way  to 
the  growing  of  better  varieties  of  crops. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  single  sea- 
son, we  can  plant  a  single  seed  and 
reap  many  times  this  number,  the  re- 
sults of  breeding  in  the  case  of  farm 
crops  and  plants  have  been  quickly  ob- 
tained, and  remarkable  progress  ac- 
complished. Our  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  and  consequfintly  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  as  a  whole,  has  de- 
pended upon  the  progress  made  by  the 
farmers  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  live  stock  and  the  varieties  Of 
crops  and  fruits,  by  breeding  and  selec. 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  tobacco  plant,  the 
growers  recognize  the  importance  of 
careful  and  systematic  seed  selection, 
and  give  more  care  to  the  selection  of 
seed  plants  and  saving  of  the  seed, 
than  is  the  rule  with  most  farm  crops. 
The   improved     varieties    of     tobacco 


which  are  grown  for  special  purposes 
in  different  "sections  of  the  United 
States,  IS  an  evidence  of  the  care  taken 
in  this  matter  by  the  tobacco  farmers. 
However,  most  of  the  scientific  experi- 
mental investigations  with  this  crop, 
have  been  directed]^to  the  study  of  the 
soil  and  feitilizers  in  their  relation  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  crop. 
No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  the 
effect  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  crop,  and  the 
great  value  of  these  investigations  in 
the  successful  production  of  profitable 
crops^of  tobacco  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  great  interest 
in  this  phase  of  tobacco  culture,  has 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  attention  of  the 
necessity  of  most  careful  and  system- 
atic seed  selection.  The  running  out 
of  some  of  our  important  varieties  of 
tobacco  which  have  been  grown  in 
particular  sections  for  many  years,  the 
results  of  importing  tobacco  seed  into 
this  country  from  Cuba,  Sumatra  and 
other  foreign  countries,  has  resulted  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  scientists 
and  farmers  alike  to  the  necessity  of  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  questions  of 
seed  selection  and  breeding  in  the  to- 
bacco crop. 

In  view  of  the  great  expense  per  acre 
involved  in  the  growing  of  a  crop  of 
tobacco,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  best  possible  and  the  mtst 
uniform  plants  be  produced.  A  lack 
of  uniformity  results  in  lessened  yields 
per  acre,  as  well  as  an  inferior  product, 
and  increased  cost  of  assorting  and 
handling  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand 
greater  uniformity  means  increased 
yields  of  more  valuable  tobacco  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  It  costs  no  more 
to  grow  a  good  plant  than  a  poor  one. 

Another  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, is  the  effect  of  the  continued 
use  of  the  great  amounts  of  fertilizers 
for  the  production  of  the  crops,  on  the 
seed  bearing  habit,  and  the  transmit- 
ting power  of  the  seed.  In  other 
words  we  are  growing  the  tobacco 
crops  in  a  much  higher  state  of  soil 
fertility,  than  they  exist  in  under 
natural  conditions.  What  effect  will 
this  system  of  cultivation  have  upon 
the  production  of  vital  and  productive 
seed?  In  the  case  of  the  potato  crop, 
for  instance,  the  continued  use  of  the 
tubers  for  seed,  has  resulted  in  almost 
a  total  loss  of  the  seed  bearing  habit. 
Most  of  the  older  farmers  recollect 
that  potato  seed  balls  were  a  common 
occurrence  years  ago,  while  today  we 
rarely  find  a  ball  even  in  a  large  field 
of  potatoes.     In  the  case  of  the  tobacco 


crop,  we  are  selecting  for  the  produc- 
tion of  abnormally  large  leaves,  and 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  amount 
of  seed  produced  because  it  is  not  an 
important  factor,  except  in  the  propo- 
gation  of  the  variety. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Grower,  A.  D. 
Shamel  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  presents  some  of  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  breeding 
of  tobacco  plants,  which  are  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  the  growers  of  this 
crop  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It 
will  pay  every  grower  to  read  this 
article  carefully  and  save  a  part  of  the 
seed  according  to  the  plan  outlined  in 
this  paper.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  co-operating  with  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Haven  in  this  important 
work  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  other  states  in  New 
England  will  likewise  take  up  this 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  state  experiment  stations  and  the 
department  are  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers, for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
such  questions  that  the  farmers  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense to  carry  on  as  individuals. 
Therefore  such  work  should  be  fol- 
lowed closely  and  practical  results  put 
in  practice  generally  by  the  farmers  as 
a  whole,  modified  if  need  be,  by  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual  farms. 

From  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  tobacco  growers  in  the  production 
of  improved  varieties  of  tobacco 
adapted  to  special  or  peculiar  condi- 
tions and  for  use  in  different  kinds  of 
tobacco  products,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  great  progress  will  be  made  along 
this  line  in  the  near  future. 


FERTIUZJiTION 

'W^HE  article  in' this  number  of  The 
•*  New  England  Tobacco  Grower, 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  is  exceedingly 
important  and  timely.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  amongst  tobacco 
growers,  at  this  time,  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  applying  fertilizers  to  the 
growing  crops.  In  some  cases,  our 
best  tobacco  growers  recommend  the 
application  of  a  part  of  the  commercial 
fertilizers  after  the  crop  has  made  a 
start  in  the  field,  feeding  the  plants  aa 
they  seem  to  need  plant  food.  Several 
implements  or  fertilizer  sowers  have 
been  designed  and  are  in  use  for  this 
purpose.  Other  equally  successful 
growers   do  not    believe   that  it  is  wise 
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to  follow  this  plan,  as  it  tends  to  pio- 
duce  an  abnormal  condition  of  plant 
growth,  which  will  not  allow  ol'  the 
natural  development  of  the  plant,  and 
in  consequence  produces  a  poor  (iiuility 
of  tobacco. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  com- 
nieicial  fertilizers  and  the  expense  of 
this  method  of  cultivation,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  use  the  greatest  possible  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  these  fertilizers,  as 
well  as  apply  them  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  possible  quality  of  tobacco. 
The  Grower  will  present  notes  of  in. 
terest  on  the  experience  of  farmers 
along  this  line,  during  the  coming 
season,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  experiences  on  this  subject  that 
the  farmers  will  present  for  publica- 
tion. We  are  all  inteiested  in  secur- 
ing the  best  possible  results,  with  the 
least  possible  expense  consistent  with 
good  practice,  and  in  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  experience  of  many 
growers,  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the 
facts  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 


THE    TEXJtS    SirUJtTION 

TN  this  issue  of  The  Grower,  J.  B. 
■*■  Stewart  presents  a  paper  bearing 
on  the  conditions  of  tobacco  industry 
in  Texas.  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 
closely  identified  with  this  worlf  in 
Texas,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  conditions  there  in  regard  to 
the  tobacco  business.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  during  the  eighties 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco 
produced  in  Texas,  when  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  satisfactory  tobacco  from 
Cuba.  Later  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  desirable 
type  of  filler  tobacco  in  some  sections^ 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a  well 
known  fact  years  ago.  The  question  is 
why  has  the  tobacco  business  failed 
there,  and  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  go  into  the  industry  again 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

This  much  may  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty, it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  of  the 
products  we  use  in  this  country,  with- 
in our  own  borders.  It  is  advantage- 
ous to  this  country  as  a  whole,  and 
adds  to  the  prosperity  of  all  of  our 
industries.  The  failure  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Texas,  as  attributed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  to  the  running  out  of  desirable 
types  of  tobacco  through  indiscrimi- 
nate cross-fertilization,  and  lack  of 
seed  selection.  If,  therefore,  a  desir- 
able type  of  tobacco  can  be  maintained 
there  by  seed  selection  and  breeding, 
and  the  crops   can  be    produced  witli  a 


reasonable  profit,  it  will  certainly  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  establish 
the  industry  in  that  state  on  a  sound 
basis. 

One  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind 
from  the  start,  if  the  present  attempt 
to  revive  this  industry  is  successful  it 
must  be  through  the  careful  production 
of  an  established  type  of  Texas  filler, 
by  seed  selection.  At  the  same  time 
the  broadcast  advertisement  and  pro- 
motion by  means  of  extravagant 
claims  as  to  the  profits  of  this  work, 
which  has  appeared  recently,  is  unwise 
and  must  redound  to  the  detriment  of 
the  growers  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
policy  and  well  founded  methods  of 
cultivation,  handling  and  marketing 
of  the  crop.  If  the  industry  is  allowed 
to  develop  naturally,  the  mistakes 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a 
good  class  of  citizens  interested  in  the 
business,  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
of  satisfactory  and  permanent  results. 

The  Grower  will  present  from  time 
to  time  articles  of  this  character,  deal- 
ing with  the  tobacco  industry  in 
different  sections,  written  by  specalists 
along  this  line,  and  everj'  tobacco 
grower  should  read  them  carefully  in 
order  to  get  at  the  facts  in  every  case. 


MLFJUFJt  1\   MEW   ENGLJtMD 

"TVURING  the  past  few  years,  and 
^^  more  especially  the  last  two  or 
three  seasons,  there  has  been  many  at- 
tempts to  grow  alfalfa  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  west,  alfalfa  has 
become  one  of  their  most  important 
and  valuable  forage  and  hay  crops. 
The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  been 
gradually  extended,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  acres  devoted  to  its  cul- 
ture covers  a  wide  range.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  made  possible  by  the 
production  of  strains  or  varieties 
which  are  acclimated  to  the  different 
conditions  under  which  the  crop  is 
grown.  As  the  production  of  alfalfa 
became  more  important,  the  method  of 
culture  was  modified,  or  improved  to 
suit  the  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

In  New  England  alfalfa  has  been 
tried  with  varying  success.  In  some 
cases  good  crops  are  regularly  har- 
vested, while  in  others  the  crops  are 
almost  worthless  due  to  a  poor  stand 
and  other  reasons.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  addition  of  such  a 
valuable  crop  to  New  England  agricul- 
ture, the  investigation  of    the  methods 


used  to  successfully  grow  alfalfa,  and 
the  causes  of  the  failures  is  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  the  farmers,  particu- 
larly those^  who  raise  or  feed  dairy 
cattle,  horses,  poultry  or  any  breed  of 
live  stock  in  general. 

The  present  season,  there  have  been 
several  acres  of  alfalfa  seed  sowed  on 
typical  soils  in  different  sections  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  Different  methods 
of  preparing  the  seed  bed,  inoculation 
of  the  seed  or  soil,  and  fertilization 
have  been  tried,  and  will  be  anxiously 
watched  by  those  interested.  Past 
experience  has  proved  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  alfalfa  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  New  England  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  culture  will  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  near  future. 


TOBJtCCO    MEETINGS 

'W^HERE  have  been  held  in  various 
sections  of  the  Oonnectlcut 
Valley,  during  the  past  spring  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  number  of 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
tobacco  subjects.  These  meetings  have 
been  well  attended  and  have  resulted 
in  arousing  a  great  interest  among  to- 
bacco growers,  in  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, seed  selection,  fertilizing  and 
other  phases  of  the  tobacco  indirstry. 
This  interest  cannot  help  but  be  bene- 
ficial to  every  one  concerned,  and  The 
Grower  heartily  recommends  such 
work,  and  advocates  the  general  exten- 
sion and  the  holding  of  such  meetings 
during  the  coming  summer  and  fall  in 
all  tobacco  sections  of  New  England. 
These  meetings  were  addressed  by  Dr. 
E.  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station  at  New  Haven  and 
A.  D.  Shamel  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Si    Si    Si 

East  Windsor 

The  big  planters  will  engage  in  to- 
bacco culture  fully  as  heavily  as  last 
year.  Dwight  Farnham  will  raise 
about  thirty  acres  of  broadleaf,  Mc- 
Nary  Brothers  twenty-^ve  acres,  Oliver 
Pulton  the  same,  Bhncroft  Brothers 
thirty  acres.  Edgar  Farnham  eighteen 
acres,  William  Wood  eighteen  acres 
(an  increase  of  five  over  last  season), 
Lester  J.  Newton  thirty-five  acres, 
Martin  McGrath  twenty-five  acres. 
Growers  on  "East  Windsor  Hill''  say 
that  they  will  yield  the  palm  to  no 
other  district  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
for  the  high  average  prices  received  for 
'04  broadleaf.  The  best  crops  brought 
30  to  42  cents  per  pound,  Jones'  crop 
realizing  the  last  named  price,  which 
was  the  top  mark  of  the  entire  Connec- 
ticut valley.  The  Gilman  crop  brought 
the  same  figure. 
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Tobacco  Culture  in  Texas 


By    J.     B.    Stewart 


THE  culture  of  tobacco  in  Texas 
is  by  no  means  a  new  indns- 
tiy.  Long  before  Texas  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United 
Htatea,  tobacco  was  raised 
tliere  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  The 
industry  did  not  reach  its  height, 
however,  until  about  1887  when  up- 
wards of  2000  acres  was  raised.  The 
tobacco  raised  at  this  time  was  used  as 
a  cigar  filler;  but  the  cigars  made  from 
it  were  not  put  on  the  market  as  made 
from  Texas  tobacco.  About  this  time 
Cuba,  the  island  from  which  we  im- 
port the  filler  for  our  best  cigars,  was 
undergoing  a  revolution,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  havoc  of  war,  was  unable 
to  furnisb  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  with  filler  tobacco  for  their 
cigars.  As  a  result  the  cigar  manu- 
facturers had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
filler  for  their  cigars  and  in  the  Texas 
product,  they    found  a  filler    which    at 


among  the  people  who  were  ouce 
prominent  tobacco  growers  in  Texas, 
that  tbere  is  only  ono  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  tobacco 
raised  in  Texas  prior  to  IflOl  was  raised 
from  seed  brought  by  the  settlers  from 
the  different  tobacco  producing  states 
of  the  Union  from  which  they  came. 
It  happened  that  most  of  the  settlers  in 
Eastern  Texas  came  from  Onio  and 
Florida  and  here  is  where  the  best 
domestic  cigar  filler  was  produced  prior 
to  1887.  Shortly  after  1887  however, 
the  seeds  from  the  different  types  be- 
gan to  contaminate  each  other  and  as 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  selection 
of  seed,  to  keep  up  the  qnality  of  the 
leaf,  the  product  soon  deteriorated  so 
muoh  in  quality  that  the  trade  could 
no  longer  use  it. 

This  might  easily  happen  to  any  to- 
bacco producing  section  of  this  country, 
did  the  growers  not   see  to  it  that   the 


TEXAS    TOBACCO    FIELD. 

Located  at  Giddinps.  Texas,  1904  crop.  Set  May  10th,  photographed  June  18th  just  after  top 
ping.  Harvebtcd  June  27th  and  yielded  900  pounds  per  acre,  in  the  bundle.  Fertilizer  used  was 
15  loads  of  cow  pea  manure  per  acre. 


that  time,  in  many  instances,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  imported  filler  without 
its  being  detected  by  their  customers. 
Shortly  after  1887,  however,  owing 
to  some  cause,  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Texas  began  to  decline  and  in  1900 
there  was  scarcely  any  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  state  and  what  had  been 
produced  for  three  or  four  years  pre- 
vious to  this  date  was  unmarketable. 
Now  the  ijuestion  arises,  why  should 
Texas  with  it's  vast  resources  and 
widely  diversified  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  let  so  important  an  indus- 
try decline?  Was  it  because  the  cul- 
ture of  some  other  crop  brought  larger 
net  returns  to  the  farmer  or  was  it 
on  account  of  some  deterioration  in  the 
product  itself?  The  writer  is  inclined 
to  believe  from  a  study  of   the  subject 


quality  of  their  product  was  kept  up 
by  seed  selection. 

In  1900  the  cotton  boll  weavel  be- 
came so  prominent  that  it  promised  to 
lay  waste  the  cotton  lands  of  Texas  by 
destroying  the  crop.  The  people  see- 
ing that  the  little  in.sect  was  about  to 
make  It  impossible  for  them  to  raise 
this,  their  staple  crop,  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  start  in- 
vestigations to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reviving  the  to- 
bacco industry  of  their  state.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1902  a  party  of  experts  were 
sent  by  the  department  to  Texas  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  this  direction. 

They  worked  ilong  the  lines  of  rais- 
ing tobacco  from  imported  Cuban  seed 
by  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
the   test     was   first     made    in     Willis 


county,  Texas,  and  afterwards  in 
Nacogdoches,  Houston,  Lufkin,  Barry 
and  Anderson  counties,  with  results 
that  promise  fair  to  warrant  that  in 
time  the  industry  will  become  one  of 
no  little  consequence,  not  only  to  the 
Lone  Star  State,  but  to  the  whole 
countiy.  The  tobacco  produced  in 
1902  and  1903  was  rai.sed  in  co-opera- 
tion with  farmers,  after  this  tobacco 
had  been  properly  cured,  fermented, 
packed  and  aged,  by  direction  of  the 
government  experts,  samples  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  trade  in  1904,  and  after 
receiving  many  favorable  comments  as 
to  its  flavor  and  aroma,  the  product 
was  bold  at  a  price  which  averaged  35 
cents  per  pound  for  the  crop.  The 
1904  crop  was  raised  explicitly  by  the 
a;overnment  and  is  not  as  yet  in  con- 
dition to  be  submitted  to  the  trade,  but 
the  pro<hict  shows  so  much  favor  that 
farmers  have  taken  up  the  industry  in 
a  small  way  and  will  raise  upwards  to 
100  acres  this  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  experts.  All 
of  this  year's  crop  has  been  contracted 
for  at  a  profitable  price  by  a  Chicago 
firm.  Besides  this  100  acres  grown  by 
the  farmers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government  experts,  private  con- 
cerns will  grow  upwards  of  100  acres. 

Although  the  product  promises  well 
for  a  cigar  filler  and  the  manufacturers 
who  saw  and  handled  some  of  the  1903 
crop,  give  very  encouraging  reports, 
the  industry  is  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  it  will  probably  be  some- 
time before  it  will  be  established  so  as 
to  be  recognized  by  the  tobacco  trade 
as  an  industry  of  much  consequence. 
Some  private  companies  have  made 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  with  the 
tent  wrapper  in  Texas  and  have  pro- 
duced a  wrapper  that  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  Florida  leaf  and  in  one 
respect  it  is  better,  the  burn  being  al- 
most perfect  but  the  yield  so  far,  has 
been  too  small  to  make  the  cultivation 
of  a  wrapper  tobacco  profitable.  The 
experiment  is  still  in  progress,  how- 
ever, and  in  time  this  difficulty  may 
be  overcome. 

The  soil  of  Texas,  in  some  respects, 
is  like  that  of  Connecticut,  it  is  varied, 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  red  lands  or  chocolate  sandy 
loam,  produce  the  filler  of  the  best 
aroma  and  flavor.  This  chocolate 
sandy  loam  is  as  the  name  would  indi- 
cate, a  chocolate  coloied  sandy  loam  to 
a  depth  varying  from  three  to  six 
inches,  underlayed  with  a  stratum  of 
heavy  clay  soil  to  a  depth  varying 
from  three  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  a 
naturally  rich  soil  and  holds  the  mois- 
ture well.  This  land  may  be  found  in 
strips  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide, 
traversing  the  state  in  a  north  easterly 
direction  from  about  the  center  of  the 
state  and  extending  to  the  northern 
boundary.  The  price  of  these  lands 
vary  from  three  to  ten  dollars  jser  acre 
for  unimproved  land,  and  eight  to  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  for  improved  land,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  can  be  found 
in  either  Nacogdoches,  Houston  or 
Anderson  counties  in  large  tracts.  The 
land  of  these  counties  is  slightly  roll- 
ing and   contain    many   brooks   which 
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make  it  a  very  desirable  location  for 
tobacco  raising.  The  climate  is  niild, 
humid  anil  very  well  adapted  to  to- 
bacco raising.  The  rain  fall  is  about 
75  inches  per  annum,  falling  mostly 
between  Januar3'  Ist  and  June  1st, 
with  occasional  showers  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

The  method  of  cultivation  used  by 
the  department  in  making  their  ex- 
periments with  tobacco  in  Texas,  is  no 
doubt  a  great  improvement  over  the 
method  generally  used  by  the  farmer 
in  Texas.  The  ordinary  method  of 
cultivation  used  in  Texas  today  by  the 
cotton  and  corn  producers  is  the  same 
as  was  used  a  century  ago.  The  only 
implement  used  is  the  sweep.  The 
sweep  consists  of  a  light  plow  stock 
similar  to  the  stock  of  a  shovel  plow 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  to 
this  stock  is  fastened  an  iron  foot,  on 
which  can  be  adjusted  a  shovel  of  any 
size,  this  is  drawn  by  a  single  mule. 
The  first  operation  in  preparing  a  tract 
of  land  for  a  crop  is  to  fasten  a  shovel 
four  inches  wide  to  the  foot  on  this 
sweep  stock  and  plow  a  furrow  where 
every  row  of  seed  is  to  be  put,  if  the 
land  was  cultivated  the  previous  year, 
this  furrow  is  made  just  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  old  stumps  of  the 
last  year's  crop;  after  this  furrow  has 
been  made,  two  more  furrows  are  made 
with  a  six  inch  shovel  so  as  to  make  a 
ridge  where  the  first  furrow  was 
plowed,  this  ridge  is  then  called  the 
seed  bed  and  in  it  the  seed  of  the 
desired  crop  is  sown.  The  space  left 
between  the  rows  unplowed  is  called 
the  middles  and  is  broken  out  with  the 
same  plow  with  which  the  first  furrow 
is  made  any  time  after  the  planting  is 
done,  this  operation  is  called  "Break- 
ing out  the  middles."  When  the  crop 
is  up  and  further  cultivation  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  the  weeds,  as  this 
is  the  main  object  for  which  the  Texan 
cultivates  his  crop,  a  flat  winged 
shovel  which  cuts  the  ground  from 
one  to  three  inches  deep  according  to 
the  way  it  is  held  by  the  driver,  is  used. 
These  shovels  or  "Sweeps"  as  they  are 
called,  cut  a  furrow  from  10  to  30  inches 
wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sweep 
used.  This  implement  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  hold  so  as  to  make  it  do 
good  work  if  the  operator  is  not  used 
to  it,  but  the  southern  laborer  becomes 
so  expert  with  it  that  he  can  cultivate 
the  land  very  close  to  young  plants 
without  injuring  them,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  for  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Texas,  no  better 
implement  could  be  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crop  after  it  is  planted. 
The  only  suggestion  that  I  would  make 
is  to  use  them  oftener  than  the  average 
Texas  farmer  is  inclined  to  do. 

The  principle  improvement  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  tobacco  experiment 
i.s  to  plow  the  land  as  it  is  plowed  in 
the  North  and  East  with  a  turn  plow 
which  operation  is  termed  "Breaking 
the  land  broadcast'' by  the  southern- 
ers. This  greatly  improves  the  seed 
bed  as  it  gets  the  whole  field  into  per- 
fect condition  and  prevents  it  from  los- 
ing moisture. 


The  method  used  in  producing  the 
filler  is  not  an  expensive  one  as  it  is 
grown  in  the  open  field.  Along  in 
January  a  small  piece  of  hummock 
land  near  a  stream  is  cleared  otf,  the 
wood  and  brush  being  u.sed  to  burn 
over  the  ground  in  order  to  kill  any 
foreign  seeds  that  might  be  present  and 
make  the  land  mellow. 

After  the  land  for  the  seed  bed  has 
been  turned  over  a  small  amount  of 
cotton  seed  meal  is  applied  and  hoed 
in,  the  land  is  then  raked  off  and  the 
seed  sowed.  The  bed  is  then  either 
covered  with  brush  or  cotton  cloth  and 


as  a  rule,  in  a  normal  spring,  needs  no 
morn  attention  until  the  plants  are 
almost  ready  to  .set,  when  the  brush  or 
cloth  is  removed,  to  allow  the  plants  a 
taste  of  tne  hot  sun  in  order  that  they 
may  better  withstand  the  ordeal  of 
transplanting.  The  jjreparation  of 
the  land  for  transplanting  is  not  a 
difficult  one,  as  the  ground  can  be 
plowed  broadcast  almost  any  time 
during  the  winter  and  the  fertilizer 
applied  which  consi.'-ts  usually  of  from 
fifteen  to  forty  loads  of  cow  pen  man- 
ure  per  acre  which   can  be    bought    at 

(Colli inued  nn  pape  14.) 


TOBACCO  vSBTTBRS. 

We're  Closing  otxt  our  stock  of  Tobacco  Transplanters  at 
bargain  prices  for  cash  as  we  are  going  out  of  business. 

How  are  these  for  prices  : 

Nagley  $50  Setters  for         -        _        _        -        $25. OO 

Tiger  $60  Setters  for  .        .        -        _  35. OO 

Neiv  England  Fertilizer  Sovirers    -        -  SO.OO 

Only  a  few.— See   Us   Now. 


THE   B.    L.    BRAGG    COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,   MA.SS. 

N.  B.— Our  complete  stock  of  Agricultural  Supplies  will  be  sold 
at  once  at  low  prices  for  cash.    Ask  for  quotations  on  anything. 


» 


Washing 
Powder 

^-«  and  Company 


CHICAGO 


Washiflf 
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CLOTHING 
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Swift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 

SWIFT     PROVISION     COMPANY, 


19  John  Street. 


BOSTON,  MA.SS. 
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Selection  of  Tobacco  Seed  Plants 

(Conlinued  from  pag"e  5.) 

tions  as  could  possibly  be  secured,  pro- 
duced the  most  perfect  burn  of  any 
type  of  tobacco  tested  by  the  writer, 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  usually  held  that  the  matter 
of  burn  in  tobacco  was  influential 
almost  wholly  by  soil  or  fertilizer  con- 
ditions, but  this  experiment  has  shown 
that  it  is  also  strongly  influenced  by 
the  type  of  the  variety,  and  can  be 
controlled  and  improved  by  seed  selec- 
tion and  breeding. 

In  one  of  the  fields  of  the  valley 
most  of  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  a 
fungus  wilt  disease.  This  disease 
attacked  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
entirely  destroyed  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  plants  which 
were  immune  and  several  that  were 
partly  immune  which  produced  abund- 
ant seed,  but  very  few  and  small 
leaves.  The  seed  from  the  immune  or 
resistant  plants,  and  from  the  semi- 
resistant  plants  were  saved  separately, 
and  sowed  in  separate  sections  in  the 
seed  bed  the  following  season.  The 
seed  from  the  resistant  parent  plants 
produced  fully  resistant  seedlings 
which  were  transplanted  to  the  field 
which  had  been  destroyed  the  previous 
season.  These  resistant  seedlings  pro- 
duced resistant  plants,  not  one  of 
which  was  attacked  by  the  disease  or 
injured  in  any  manner  by  this  fungus. 
The  seedlings  raised  from  seed  saved 
from   the     semi-resistant   parent   seed 


plants,  showed  evidences  of  the  disease 
and  most  of  the  plants  died  in  the  seed 
bed.  Some  of  the  plants  that  lived 
were  transplanted  beside  the  resistant 
plants  in  the  field,  but  none  of  them 
produced  healthy  plants,  the  majority 
growing  to  about  one-half  the  size  of 
the  resistant  plants,  then  the  leaves 
wilted,  turned  yellow  and  died.  This 
experiment  shows  conclusively  that 
tobacco  plants  resistant  to  fungus  or 
other  diseases  or  injuries  transmit  this 
quality  to  their  offspring,  and  this 
principle  offers  a  means  of  combatting 
some  of  these  widely  spread  and  des- 
tructive diseases. 

Similar  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  writer  in  the  cases 
of  the  tobacco  grown  from  the  im- 
ported Oubau  seed,  the  Havana  seed 
and  broadleaf  varieties.  In  all  cases 
great  variations  have  been  found,  and 
by  the  saving  of  the  seed  protected 
from  cross  fertilization  by  the  paper 
bag,  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
uniform  crops  of  the  type  of  plants 
selected  as  seed  plants.  Several  crops 
grown  from  specially  selected  Havana 
seed  plants  in  the  season  of  1903,  pro- 
duced crops  in  1904  which  were  sold 
first  and  brought  the  highest  prices  of 
any  crops  in  that  entire  region.  Many 
other  illustrations  might  be  given  of 
the  wonderful  prepotency  of  the  to- 
bacco plant,  and  the  results  of  seed 
selection  and  breeding,  and  many  of 
these  will  be  described  in  future 
articles,    but    those    which    have    been 


given  are  suiEcient  to  prove  the  great 
importance  of  this  line  of  work  to  the 
tobacco  grower. 

Tobacco  seed  saved  under  bag,  is 
larger,  heavier,  lighter  in  coloi,  and 
produces  more  vigorous  and  uniform 
seedlir.gs,  than  seed  saved  in  the  ordin- 
ary manner.  The  experiments  of 
Charles  Darwin  has  shown  that  self- 
fertilized  seed  is  superior  to  cross  fer- 
tilized seed  in  the  variety.  The  to- 
bacco flower  is  perfectly  .self-fertile, 
and  will  set  seed  perfectly  under  the 
paper  bag,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
easily  cross  fertilized.  In  the  tobacco 
flowers  theie  is  secreted  a  sweetish 
honey  like  substance,  which  bees  and 
many  small  species  of  insects,  hum- 
ming biids  and  other  agencies  feed  up- 
on. In  passing  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  from  plant  to  plant  the  insects 
carry  some  of  the  pollen  or  male  fer- 
tilizing element  about  on  their  bodies 
and  in  this  way  effect  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The  common  twelve  pound 
manila  paper  bag  sold  at  most  grocery 
stores,  is  the  best  kind  of  a  bag  to  use 
for  protecting  the  fiowers  from  cross- 
fertilization.  The  bag  must  be  placed 
over  the  seed  head  of  the  plants 
selected  for  this  purpose,  before  any  of 
the  flowers  open,  or  if  any  of  the 
flowers  have  opened,  they  should  be 
pinched  off  and  thrown  away.  In 
preparing  the  seed  head  for  the  bag, 
the  lower  sucker  branches  and  top 
leaves  shoald  be  removed  carefullj-, 
and  only  the  central  cluster  of   flowers 
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For  Tobacco  Growers 

FOR  any  business  man,  professional 
man,  or  industry,  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. CLThe  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  fl^Our  monthly  magazine  of 
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THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 

IS  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  ^A 
land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  .ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 
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LUTHER  M.  CASE., 

WINSTED,   CONNECTICUT, 

Packer  and  Dealer  in 


Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco. 
Shade    Grown  ^J^ 
Sumatra    in    Bales. 


Main  Warehouse  and  Office,   Pine  Meadow,  Conn 
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BRJiMCH    WJtREHOVSES: 

SouthwicU,  Mass.,— Foreman.  H.  L.  Miller. 
Kast  Canaan,  Conn., — Foreman.  L.  F.  Branson. 
Barkhamsted,  Conn., — Foreman,  L-  A.  Lee. 
North  Hatfield,  Mass.,— Foreman,  Willis  Holden. 
New  Hartford,  Conn., — Foreman,  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 

Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 25    Acres 

Barkhamsted,  Conn.,       20    Acres 

Southwick,  Mass.,  J  5    Acres 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed.  ^  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  gfrades.        ...... 
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reserved  and  saved  for  seed.  Inas- 
much as  each  pod  contains  from  three 
to  seven  thousand  seed,  more  or  less, 
it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  save  many  pods  in  order  to  secure 
seed  enough  for  the  average  tobacco 
farm.  The  paper  bags  with  the  roof 
shaped  bottom  are  preferable  to  the 
square  bottom  bags  because  they  shed 
the  lains  more  easily,  and  are  not  so 
easily  damaged.  The  bag  should  be 
placed  over  the  seed  head,  and  the  open 
end  tied  around  the  stalk  below  the 
seed  head.  The  bag  should  not  be 
tied  so  tightly  as  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  or  so  loosely  as  to 
allow  insects  to  crawl  up  the  stalk 
under  the  bag.  As  the  plants  grow  in 
height  very  rapidly  at  this  time,  the 
bags  should  be  pushed  up  the  stalk 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  accom 
mo'date  the  rapid  increase  in  height  of 
the  plants,  and  not  injure  the  seed 
head  by  pressure  against  the  hottom  of 
the  bag. 

When  most  of  the  pods  have  turned 
brown  indicating  maturity,  the  stalks 
should  be  cut  oif,  and  the  bags  re- 
moved temporarily  so  that  all  of  the 
small  pods  can  be  removed  and  dis- 
carded. After  the  .seed  heads  have 
been  trimmed  up,  the  bags  should  be 
replaced,  and  the  seed  heads  hung  up 
in  a  dry  place,  as  the  attic  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
secret  in  preserving  the  vitality  of 
seeds,  is  in  thoroughly  air  drying  them 
after    they    have    been    harvested,  and 


then  pieventing  too  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  The  seed  should  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  pods  until  spring, 
when  they  should  be  thoroughly  thresh- 
ed out, so  that  all  of  the  seed  is  removed, 
and  then  separatea  with  the  seed 
separator  described  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Grower,  so  that  only  the  heavy 
seed  is  used  for  sowing  the  seed  beds. 

In  selecting  seed  plants  in  the  field, 
great  care  should  be  used  to  find  the 
best  plants  of  the  type  that  suits  the 
grower.  In  otder  to  do  this,  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  should  be  counted,  the 
size  of  the  leaves  carefully  measured, 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  compared,  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  veins  ob- 
served, the  number  of  suckers  counted, 
the  uniformity  of  the  ripening  of  the 
top  and  bottom  leaves  on  the  same 
plant  studied  and  general  appearance, 
body  and  otber  important  characteris- 
tics taken  into  consideration.  During 
cultivation  suckering  and  other  times, 
the  growers  should  carry  a  number  of 
tags  about  the  field,  and  when  a  par- 
ticularly desiiable  plant  is  found  it 
should  be  marked.  Too  often  the 
selection  of  seed  plants  is  put  off  until 
topping  is  begun,  when  in  the  rush  of 
work,  the  most  desiiable  seed  plants 
are  topped.  If  the  field  is  gone  over 
carefully,  and  the  selected  plants  care- 
fully marked  with  stakes  or  other 
means,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  much 
more  effective  selection  than  by  the 
ordinary  hit  or  miss  method. 

The  improvement  in  the  uniformity 


and  quality  and  the  increase  in  yield 
of  tobacco  secured  by  seed  selection 
and  breeding,  is  absolutely  pure  profit 
to  the  growers.  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  uniform  and  good  plants,  than 
freaks,  mongrels  and  poor  plants.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  the  freak  plants 
actually  injure  neighboring  plants 
which  may  be  more  desirable.  This 
work  costs  the  grower  nothing,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  experimental  evidence 
has  shown  its  value,  and  every  grower 
should  save  at  least  a  part  of  his  seed 
in  this  manner  this  season.  The  sav- 
ing of  the  seed  under  bag  is  so  simple 
and  piactical  that  we  are  apt  to  under- 
estimate its  value,  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  frequently  told  that  it  is  only 
the  things  which  are  so  complicated 
that  we  cannot  understand  them,  that 
are  valuable  discoveries.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  it  is  the  simple  and 
practical  things  which  are  of  the  deep- 
est scientific  interest  and  importance. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  spu- 
rious and  the  valuable  in  information 
as  well  as  in  money,  and  it  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  the  simplest  things 
are  frequently  the  most  valuable. 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Grower,  the 
writer  will  present  the  results  in  cross- 
ing the  native  varieties  ot  tobacco  with 
some  of  the  most  valuable  foreign  varie- 
ties. The  hybrids  that  have  been  se- 
cured give  promise  of  being  most  valu- 
able additions  or  improvements  to  the 
types  of  tobacco  grown  in  New  England. 
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Tobacco   Culture   in 
Texas. 

(Continued  from  pag^e  11.) 

the  pens  at  the  small  price  of  35  cents 
per  load.  As  the  cattle  are  ted  exclu- 
sively on  cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls, 
this  makes  a  very  rich  fertilizer  and  is 
easily  obtained  as  every  small  town 
feeds  from  five  to  twenty  thousand 
cattle  every  winter.  The  photograph 
above  shows  a  field  of  tobacco  grown 
from  fifteen  loads  of  cow  pen  manure 
to  the  acre.  After  the  land  has  thus 
been  plowed,  fertilized  and  harrowed 
until  smooth,  it  is  let  lay  until  about  a 
week  before  setting  time,  which  ranges 
from  April  1st  to  June  1st,  when  a 
furrow  is  run  with  a  bull  tongue 
sweep  plow  where  every  row  of  tobacco 
is  to  be  set.  In  this  furrow  can  be  put 
any  commercial  fertilizer  that  the 
grower  wishes  to  use,  at  present  there 
is  not  much  used,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  it  would  be  profitable  to  use 
at  least  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  some  good  starter  per  acre. 
After  the  land  has  been  furrowed  as 
mentioned  above  and  the  fertilizer  ap- 
plied or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  two 
more  furrows  are  run  with  the  same 
plow  so  as  to  make  a  ridge  where  the 
first  furrow  is  run  just  before  setting, 
which  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
done  by  hand,  this  ridge  is  leveled  oflt 
by  a  board  fixed  to  the  sweep  stock  so 
as  to  furnish  fresh  ground  for  setting 
the  plants.  When  the  plants  are  once 
set,   any   good    method    of   cultivation 


will  produce  the  crop  but  the  one  used 
in  Texas  at  present  is  the  sweep  as 
described  above,  for  any  ordinary  crop. 
The  crop  is  topped  just  as  it  puts  out 
the  bud  and  is  harvested  and  cured  in 
the  barn  exactly  the  same  as  Connecti- 
cut Havana  seed  is  handled  in  Con- 
necticut, of  course  the  plants  are 
smaller,  there  being  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  thousand  to  the  acre  and 
more  can  be  put  on  a  lath.  After  the 
tobacco  is  shed  cured,  it  is  striped  in 
the  usual  way  and  the  sand  leaves, 
middles  and  tops  are  kept  separate  in 
order  to  facilitate  in  assorting.  The 
tobacco  is  put  in  bundle  as  it  is  striped 
from  the  stalk  and  taken  to  the  ware- 
ho"use  where  it  is  packed.  The  pack- 
ing consists  of  first  fermenting  the  to- 
bacco, then  assorting  it  after  which  it 
is  packed.  Before  the  department  be- 
gan its  investigations  the  tobacco  was 
packed  in  cases,  but  what  has  been 
raised  since  that  time  has  been  packed 
n  Cuban  bales. 

The  fermenting  process  used  by  the 
department  experts  is  the  bulk  method 
which  is  very  satisfactory  for  filler  to- 
bacco. The  process  consists  of  packing 
the  tobacco  in  large  bulks  of  from  five 
to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  letting  it 
heat  up  to  from  130  to  150  degrees 
Fahrenheit  when  it  is  turned,  and  if 
diy,  a  little  moisture  can  be  added, 
this  process  is  kept  up  for  about  four 
or  six  mouths  when  the  leaves  become 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  small 
white  or  grayish  colored  stieaks.  The 
tobacco  is  then  cased    so  that  it  can  be 


handled  and  assorted  in  light,  medium 
and  heavy  filler  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leaf.  It  is  then  sized  in 
lengths  of  eight,  ten,  twelve  and  four- 
teen inches,  after  which  the  tobacco  is 
tied  into  hands  of  from  40  to  60  leaves, 
with  a  leaf,  four  of  these  hands  are 
tied  together  with  a  small  strip  of  bark 
called  bast,  and  is  called  a  carrotte, 
eighty  of  these  carrottes  are  packed 
into  a  bale  and  covered  with  palm 
bark,  the  bale  is  then  covered 
with  burlap  and  is  ready  to  ship.  The 
tobacco  improves  with  age  however, 
and  should  not  be  used  until  some  time 
after  packing. 

In  considering  the  plausibility  of  a 
new  industry  in  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try the  labor  (juestion  is  one  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  it  is  in 
Texas,  as  it  is  in  other  southern  states, 
quite  serious.  The  labor  is  very  in- 
competent and  shiftless  and  varies  in 
different  cpunties.  Some  counties  as 
Lufkin,  Texas,  vote  not  to  have  negro 
labor  and  every  negro  is  asked  to  leave 
the  county,  other  counties  solicit  negro 
labor  and  have  an  abundance  of  it,  the 
consequence  is  in  one  county  we  have 
plenty  of  cheap  negro  labor,  and  in 
another  we  have  none,  the  counties 
without  negro  labor,  however,  have 
plenty  of  Italian  labor  which  is  little 
better  because  they  demand  higher 
wages,  thus  no  definite  price  can  be 
stated  for  labor  and  it  ranges  in  the  to- 
bacco section  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  day 
according  to  the  location. 

When  we  realize   the  fact  that  as  yet 
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only  from  600  to  900  pounds  of  filler 
tobacco,  in  the  bundle  has  been  pro- 
duced from  an  acre  of  land,  the  price 
paid  for  labor  is  quite  a  factor  in  its 
production. 

While  Texas  has  in  the  past,  and  is 
today,  producing  a  cigar  filler  that  sur- 
passes any  other  domestic  filler  pro- 
duced, it  does  not  signify  that  there  is 
no  good  ground  for  improvement,  for  it 
is  the  writer's  belief  that  by  proper 
methods  of  fertilization,  cultivation 
and  seed  and  plant  selection,  that  both 
the  yield  in  pounds  per  acre  and  the 
quality  of  the  filler  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  lime;  no  advertisement  taken 
for  less  than  twenty  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
must  accompany  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  2Sth  of  the  month. 

TOBACCO  LAND  ON  SHARES— I  offer 
Tobacco  Land  to  rent.  Sheds  for  ten  acres. 
Apply  at  once,  in  person.  Chas.  F.  Fowler" 
140  Union  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— Second  hand 
tobacco  baling  press.  Kox  38,  care  of  New 
Eng-land  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cipar  factory  making  a  specialty  of  $25 
and  $30  goods.  Box  34,  Care  The  New  England 
Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  L.  B..  Box  19,  RockviUe.  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE— Canadian  hard  wood  ashes 
Try  this  fertilizer,  Georg-e  Stevens,  Peterboro 
Canada. 


JENKINS    &   BARKER, 

Saccessors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Bardett. 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Pat- 
ents, Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 
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Selection  of  Seed  Corn 

(Concluded  from  pag-e  7.) 

is  warm  is  all  right  for  this  purpose. 
A  room  wnere  bouse  plants  are  kept  is 
a  good  place,  because  if  it  is  warm 
enough  to  keep  the  plants  from  freez- 
ing, it  is  warm  enough  for  the  germin- 
ation of  the  samples  of  corn. 

The  box  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  top  covering  of  saw- 
dust should  be  carefully  removed,  the 
top  loose  cloth  gently  taken  off  so  as 
not  to  mix  up  the  samples.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  there  is  a  complete 
map  or  chart  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
corn.  Some  samples  will  have 
sprouted  strongly  and  vigorously,  while 
others  will  have  sprouted  weakly  or 
not  at  all.  This  test  will  give  a  true 
indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
ears.  The  samples  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  sample  number  three 
for  instance  shows  poor  vitality,  ear 
number  three  should  be  taken  out, 
carefully  examined,  and  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
carded. 

Every  person  making  such  a  test, 
will  lose  all  the  conceit  that  they  ever 
had,  that  they  could  tell  the  vitality  of 
seed  corn  by  aid  of  a  jack  knife.  In  a 
test  made  by  Howard  Brewer  of 
Hockanum,  Connecticut,  this  spring, 
out  of  a  total  of  220  ears  carefully 
selected  for  .seed,  73  were  poor  and 
would  not  grow,  and  were  discarded. 
This  test  represents  about  the  propor- 
tion of  poor  to  good  seed  this  spring  in 
New  England  seed  corn,  and  it  should 
be  the  business  of  every  farmer  to  care- 
fully discard  all  of  the  poor  ears,  by 
means  of  this  simple  and  practical  test. 

The  germination  test  costs  nothing, 
and  takes  a  very  little  time  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  simple  business  propo- 
sition, and  it  should  be  practised  by 
every  corn  grower,  no  matter  whether 
he  grows  one-half  acre  or  one  thousand 
acres  of  corn.  One  man  in  Iowa  last 
year  tested  every  ear  of  seed  corn  for 
three  thousand  acres,  and  figured  that 
it  meant  an  increase  of  over  ten 
bushels  an  acre  in  the  crop.  This  is 
simply  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
instances  reported  by  farmers  last  sea- 
son, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
plan  will  mean  the  increase  in  yield 
per  acre  over  the  entire  corn  belt  in 
the  future. 

After  the  seed  ears  have  been  tested 
they  should  be  shelled,  not  more  than  a 
peck  in  a  sack,  and  the  sacks  hung  up 
in  a  dry  place  until  the  seed  is  needed 
for  planting.  If  the  seed  corn  is 
planted  with  a  planter,  the  ears  with 
large  kernels  should  be  shelled  in  a 
separate  sack,  the  medium  sized  ker- 
nels in  another  sack,  and  the  small 
kernels  in  a  third  sack.  In  othei 
words  the  seed  ears  should  be  graded 
according  to  the  size  of  kernels,  large, 
medium  and  small,  and  the  planters 
tested  until  an  even  drop  can  be 
secured. 

Seed  with  weak  vitality  will  grow, 
but  will  not  produce  well  developed 
plants  producing  the  largest  possible 
yield.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  of   corn  growing  is  to  raise  the 
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largest  possible  amount  per  acre,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  test  the  seed 
corn,  if  this  object  is  attained.  In  the 
July  issue  of  The  Grower,  the  question 
of  corn  cultivation  and  other  problems 
connected  with  corn  growing  will  be 
discussed.  In  a  later  issue  the  whole 
matter  of  seed  corn  selection  and  breed- 
ing, and  the  saving  of  the  seed  will  be 
presented  in  the  most  careful  and  prac- 
tical manner  possible. 

The  Cut  Worm  Remedy 

There  has  been  considerable  com- 
ment through  the  Connecticut  Valley 
concerning  an  article  by  Harry  Hitch, 
which  appeared  in  the  Tobacco  Leaf  a 
short  time  ago,  in  this  article  Mr. 
Ritch  stated  that  "one-half  pint  of 
raw  terpentine  to  a  barrel  of  water 
used  in  transplanting  tobacco  plants 
would  successfully  prevent  them  from 
being  cut  by  the  much  dreaded  cut 
worm."  The  cut  worm  is  surely  a 
much  dreaded  pest,  not  only  to  tobacco 
growers,  but  to  all  vegetable  gardeners 
as  well.  It  would  not  be  wise,  how- 
ever, to  place  too  much  dependence  in 
this  turpentine  remedy  for  the  cut 
worm  as  it  might  not  prove  entirely 
successful  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  it  before  this  year,  and  as  yet  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  an  absolutely  sure 
remedy,  and  I  would  advise  all  who 
contemplate  using  it  not  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  it.  The  odor  of 
the  turpentine  is  what  is  offensive  to 
the  pest  and  I  have  found  that  when 
this  passes  away,  which  it  does  in  a 
few  days,  the  pest  is  apt  to  attack  the 
plants  as  vigorously  as  it  no  terpentine 
had  been  used.  Probably  the  surest 
remedy  is  the  one  which  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  viz.,  Paris  green 
and  middlings  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of   Paris  green   to  one   hundred 


pounds  of  middlings.  This  mixture 
may  be  moistened  with  a  little  sweet- 
ened water  and  applied  along  side  of 
the  plants,  or  it  may  be  sifted  on  the 
plants  dry,  eithei  method  of  applying 
it  is  successful.  Some  farmers  are  us- 
ing a  small  machine,  which  hitches  on 
behind  the  setter  and  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  fertilizer  sower, 
to  sift  this  poison  on  their  plants. 
Those  who  have  used  this  machine 
speak  favorably  of  its  work. 

J.  B.  Stewart. 

Granby 

There  was  a  heavy  frost  in  this  sec- 
tion the  morning  of  May  22.  Ther- 
mometers registered  27  degrees  above 
zero. 

Farmers  are  busy  here  preparing 
their  land  tor  setting  the  1905  crop  of 
tobacco. 


Porto   Rico    Yaguas   for   Tobacco 
Growers. 

Cuba  forbids  export  of  Yagua.     Porto 
Rico  will  supply  demand  through 

S.   V.   L.  LIPPITT. 

MAYAGVEZ.  PORTO   RICO. 

Prices  V.  O.  B.   Porto  Kico  furnished 
promptly. 

HEJtDQUJtRTERS  FOR 

mm  msuRHNGE 

F.  F.  SMALL  &  CO. 

9S  Pearl  St.,  HMRTFORD,  CONS. 
14  Fort  St.,    SPRINGFIELD,    MMSS. 
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Corn  Cultivation 


By  A. 


D.  Shamel,  of  tHe  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 


THE  nietlioils  of  corn  cultiva- 
tion iiiiist  lie  ailapteil  to  the 
iniiiviiliial  cornlitionn  of  soil 
and  iliiijate  on  evpry  farm.  It 
is  iniiiosKible  to  give  diiectious  or 
make  recommendations  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn  ciop  \vhi(  h  will  apply 
to  all  ( onditiuiis,  from  the  fact  that 
every  farm  presents  a  ilitfeient  set  of 
conditions  from  every  other  farm. 
However,  tliere  are  certain  general 
princi|des  nnderlying  the  sncceBsfol 
cultivation  of  the  corn  croj)  wl)ich 
hotel  true  under  nil  conditions  and  it  is 
the  pnrijiise    of  Ihi.s    aiticleto    present 


these  piiuciples  in  a  way  that  will 
make  them  of  practical  Ijenelit  to  the 
farmers  of  New  England. 

The  most  important  object  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  is  the 
destiuction  and  eiadication  of  weeds. 
Tlie  presence  of  wee<la  in  the  corn  held 
e-xhansts  the  soil  of  its  moisture  and 
fertility  which  might  otherwise  be 
used  up  l(y  tlie  corn  iihints.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  in  tlie  growing 
Clop  and  weeds  are  natuiallv  better 
fitted  to  survive  in  this  struggle  than 
the  tender  corn  plant.  Weeds  inter- 
fere    in    the     corn     plant's    receiving 
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CORN    CULTIVATOR. 
The  small  shovel  type  of  cultivator  extensively  used  in  large  corn  fields. 


sufficient  light  and  in  many  other  ways 
compete  with  the  corn  plant  for  the 
elements  necessary  for  plant  growth. 
It  is  impossible  to  grow  a  successful 
crop  of  corn  in  a  weedy  field,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  the  object  of 
every  farmer  to  remove  as  far  as  pofsi- 
ble  these  weeds  from  his  fields. 

In  the  second  place  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  field  during  the  growing 
season  tends  to  conserve  and  .save  the 
soil  moisture  for  the  nse  of  the  corn 
plant.s.  The  moisture  in  the  soil  is 
carried  fiom  the  subsoil,  or  lower 
layers  of  the  soil,  to  the  surface  by 
capillarity.  It  is  exiictly  the  same 
principle  by  which  tlie  oil  in  the  lamp 
is  carried  up  through  the  wick  to  the 
Hame.  Under  natural  conditions  with- 
out the  stirring  of  the  surface  soil, 
especially  where  the  surface  of  ttie  soil 
is  not  covered  by  vegetation,  this 
capillary  action  rapidly  exhausts  the 
soil  of  its  sup|ily  of  moisture.  How- 
evei,  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  stirred 
this  capillary  action  is  interfered  with 
and  the  moisture  retaii;ed  in  the  soil. 
It  might  be  compaied  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  wick  between  the  oil  and  the 
flame.  Numerous  and  careful  experi- 
ments have  lepeatedly  shown  that 
wheie  the  sutface  of  the  soil  is  kept 
continually  stirred  the  inuisture  is  le- 
tained  while  where  the  soil  is  not 
stirred  the  moisture  is  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. 

In  tlie  third  place  the  Stirling  of  the 
surfiicB  soil  tends  to  admit  the  air 
freely  into  the  loose  soil  and  in  this 
way  promotes  the  chemical  action  and 
the  work  of  soil  organisms  in  brinf.ing 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  into  a  condi- 
tion where  it  may  be  utilized  by  the 
plants  during  the  processes  of  growth. 
(Concluded  on  page  4) 
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Shade  Cloth  Patent  Invalid 

Court      R.eports    Adversely     on     Bill     for     Infringe- 
ment    of    MitcHelson     Patent 


AN  opinion  of  unusual  interest  to 
flowers  of  phiide  tobacco  has 
just  been  bamled  down  by  Judge  Hale, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  adverse  to  a 
•bill  for  inftingeiueiit  of  the  jiatent  of 
Ariel  Mitchelson,  of  Taiitt'ville, 
under  which  has  beeu  manufactured 
the  Ariel  cloth,  sold  by  J.  H.  Laue  & 
Company  of  New  York.  The  suit  was 
brought  nominally  liy  Mitchelson  and 
the  West  Boylston  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Easthamptou.  Mn.ss. ,  as 
exclusive  license  under  i\Iitchelson, 
against  Andrew  B.  Wallace,  of  Spring- 
field. Mass..  in  consequence  of  the  sale 
of  International,  a  similar  re-inforced 
cloth,  made  by  Amoiy.  Browne  & 
Company  of  New  Vork,  who  weie  the 
real  defendants.  This  case  has  been 
under  way  since  the  si)ring  of  1903, 
and  during  its  progress  many  promi- 
nent glowers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
have  testified  as  to  the  use  of  cloth,  its 
construction,  and  its  value  for  wrapper 
crops. 

The  novel  feature  claimed  for  the 
patent  was  the  u.se  in  the  selvage  of 
strengthening  coids,  in  connection 
with  reinforcing  strips  ot  close  weave, 
occuriing  at  regular  intervals  across 
the  breadths.  The  defense  contended 
that  these  features  weie  well  known  as 
strengthening  agencies  in  many  varie- 
ties of  fabric,  and  could  not  be  monop- 
olized by  the  Mitclielson  ii.terests  when 
used  in  shade  cloth,  and  that  tlieii  em- 
ployment in  this  way  did  not  consti- 
tute novelty  such  as  to  warrant  a 
patent.  The  court  took  this  view, 
and  an  opinion  rendered  May  10,  i;iU5. 
after  fully  leviewing  the  recent 
growth  of  the  shade  growing  industry 
in  this  country,  an<l  the  increasing  use 
of  (!loth  specially  constructed  for 
strength  and  lightness,  cited  the  law 
as  to  the  lequireinents  foi  patentable 
novelty,  and  found  the  patent  in  suit 
lacking  in  this  essential  and  therefore 
invalid,  concluding  as  follows: 

"Applying  tlie  jirinciples  of  the 
cases  cited,  and  calling  to  our  aid  the 
well-known  principles  of  patent  law 
as  applied  to  patents  upon  fabrics,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  patent 
in  suit  does  not  present  anj'  original 
conception  or  inventive  thought.  The 
product  constituting  the  patent  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  ■■in  aggrega- 
tion of  old  devices,  each  device  main- 
taining its  old  function,  and  producing 
nothing  novel  oi  patentable.  In  our 
opinion,  the  fabiic  brought  before  us 
in  this  patent  cannot  be  held  to  be  a 
new  invention. 

"Bill  to  be  <lismi.ssed.  with  costs  " 

As  this  decision  uiidei  mines  the 
foundation  for  the  recent  widely  cii- 
culated  warnings  against  iufringeuient 
and  threats  of  pro.>ecution.  users  of  re- 
inforced  or     coriled   cloth    not   made 


under  the  Mitchelson  patent  may  now 
feel  secure  against  molestation,  and  in- 
tending purchasers  may  be  governed  in 
their  cluice  of  cloth  by  a  consideration 
alone  of  the  qualities  of  llie  brands 
now  on  the  market. 

Tariffuille 

The  lain  has  been  timely.  The  to- 
bacco ciop  is  now  well  advanced  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  Without  ex- 
ception, every  farmer  in  this  section 
of  the  district  has  a  good  stand,  and 
the  plants  are  doing  well.  Some  of 
the  moie  procrastinating  farmers  have 
not  finished  setting  as  yet,  but  if  the 
damp  weather  continues  they  expect  to 
finish  before  July  4. 

F.  B.  (jriffen,  siiperintemlent  of  tlie 
Krohn  Tobaccu  Company's  plantation, 
at  North  Bloomfield.  finished  setting 
his  13.')  acie  crop  June  10,  and  he  has 
one  part  of  a  field  which  is  sheltered 
by  a  hill  and  stiip  of  woods  from  the 
westerly  winds  that  will  piobably  be 
ready  to  top  by  July  1  .^i.  This  is 
probably  the  most  advanced  piece  of 
tobacco  in  this  section,  although  Ariel 
■  Mitchelson  has  a  clo.se  .second  and 
George  \V.  Harris,  superintendent  of 
the  Hartford  Tobacco  As.sociation's 
plantation,  is  not  far  behind. 

From  indications  now  theie  will  be 
some  early  harvesting  this  year.  The 
heavy  frost  of  May  33  did  considerable 
damage  to  tobacco  but  the  slight  one 
that  followed  on  June  (!  did  no  damage 
other  than  check  the  growth  of  to 
bacco,  the  warm  weather  since,  how- 
ever, has  more  than  made  up  for  the 
injuiy  done  ly  the  frosts. 

The  cut  worms  have  led  the  farmers 
a  cha.se  this  year  and  many  lemedies 
weie  used  for  their  extermination,  all 
of  which  did  some  good,  but  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  was  the  mid- 
dlings and  jiaris  gieen,  mixed  in  tlie 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  paiis  gieen 
to  .'iO  pounds  of  middlings  and  dusted 
on  the  plants  just  after  .setting. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  The  Grower  again  to  the 
experiments  being  carried  on  in  (his 
section  with  Russian  Vetcli  as  a  cover 
crop.  Dan  Cooley,  J.  8.  Dewey  and 
Dr.  Alonson  each  have  about  one-h.iH 
acre  of  this  vetch  sowed  this  spring 
and  all  have  a  fine  stand  and  piomises 
of  a  good  seed  ciop.  If  the  seed  can 
be  grown  in  this  country  so  that  its 
cost  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it 
will  be  more  favorable  as  a  co\er  cro[). 
J.  B.  Strwart. 

HEJtDQUJtRTERS  FOR 

TOBPGGO  mSDRHIIGE 

F.  F.  SMALL  &  CO. 

9S  Peart  St.,    HMRTFOKD,    COAfX. 
I*  fort    St.,    SPRIMGFIELD,    MMSS. 


Andrews  &  Peck^ 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows   and  Blinds. 

Manufacturers'  Agents  for  Akron  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Land  Tile. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  hotbed  sash. 

Office,  88  MarKet  Street, 

Mill:   Charter  Odfc   and   Vredcndak  Avenues, 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


STABLE  nHOBE 

IN    CAK    OK 
CAKOO   LOTS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Lowest   Prices 

^.  M.  Goodrich 


HARTFORD  AND  NbW   YORK 
TRANSPORTAflON   COMPANY 

HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


OO  IT  NOW 


A 


If  your  spending  capac- 
ity is  greater  than  your 
earning  capacity,  there  are 
rough  seas  ahead  for  you. 
Better  be  systematic— de- 
posit your  earnings  in  this 
strong  banii  and  pay  bills  by 
check.  It's  the  only  safe 
way  to  curtail  your^ 
spending  capacity. 
Do  it  now. 

Temporary  Location  ' 
39  Pearl  Street 

AiRaitaii|^^a[Baiil(. 


JOSEPH  M  KiNCi   ^^_,    Vj^"  William  J  OiiON. 

PwCSiOCKT  "'^v' Ca5miC» 
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Florida   Tobacco   Industry 


Improvements      Noted 
Leaf    in 


in      tHe      Growing 
THat     State 


of     tHe 


MANV  iif  the  early  settleiH  wlm 
went  to  western  Floriila  weie 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They 
had  been  very  successful  in  piodncing 
tobacco  on  a  coinmeicial  scale  in  their 
states  and  took  with  them  (inautities 
of  tobacco  seed  which  they  planted  in 
the  hammock  lands  of  Florida.  Here 
they  grew  snccessful  crops,  bnt  the  in- 
dustry amounted  to  very  little  nntil 
cigars  came  into  general  use  and  the 
superior  quality  of  Florida  tobacco  as 
a  cigar  wrapper  leaf  was  I'ecognized. 

During  the  period  between  1840  and 
1861  Gadsden  County  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  its  production 
of  fine  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  the 
planters  were  prosperous;  bnt  when 
hostilities  between  the  states  began 
the  tobacco  industry  was  almost  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  Most  of  the 
groweis  entered  the  army  and  the  tew 
who  remained  were  too  busy  providing 
the  necessities  of  life  to  give  attention 
to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  to 
bacco.  After  the  close  of  the  war  a 
few  widely  scattered  farmers  grew 
small  crops,  bnt  found  very  slow  sale 
for  their  product  and  were  compelled 
to  allow  three  or  four  crops  to  accumu- 
late before  a  purchaser  could  be  found  ; 
and  then  the  prices  were  not  remuner- 
ative. 

These  conditions  obtained  until  1887 
by  which  time  the  few  who  had  per- 
severed and  struggled  to  keep  the  in- 
dustry alive  and  make  it  profitable 
were  very  justly  discouraged  and  on 
the  verge  of  allowing  tobacco  to  give 
place  entirely  to  cotton  and  corn, 
which  were  more  profitable  and  their 
production  was  attended  with  fewer 
vicissitudes.  Just  at  this  critical  period, 
however,  a  certain  cigai  manufactuier 
purchased  .several  crops  of  the  Florida 
leaf  and  at  once  recogniiied  its  superior 
quality  and  excellent  adaptability  for 
cigar  wrapper  purposes.  Other  manu- 
facturers followed  his  precedent  and 
the  "old  Florida  wiapper'  regained 
its  former  popularity  and  became  again 
well  established  in  the  trade  and  much 
sought  after  on  account  of  tlie  spotted 
appearance  of  the  leaf.  It  was  with 
such  favoi  among  the  manufacturers 
that  many  of  them  invested  largely  in 
the  tobacco  lands  of  Gadsden  County, 
Florida,  and  Decatur  County,  Cieor- 
gia,  and  began  to  grow  their  own 
wrappers. 

This  was  a  treoiendoua  impetus  to 
the   industry.     Real    estate   advanced 


vapidly  in  price  and  was  bought  in 
large  tracts.  The  farmers  found 
ready  sale  for  tobacco  at  paying  prices 
anil  the  acreage  incieased  rapidly,  in 
1880  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  tobacco  in  the  state.  This 
was  increased  to  more  than  one  thous- 
and by  1890,  and  in  1900  the  acreage 
was  estimated  to  be  at  least  eight 
thou.sand.  The  development  of  the  in- 
dustiy  since  its  revival  in  1887  has 
been  phenomenal.  Today  Gadsden 
and  Decatur  Counties  are  un- 
doubtedly producing  the  highest  priced 
tobacco  grown  in  tliis  countiy  and  the 
industry  is  tirnily  established  on  a  sub- 
stantial basis.  The  exhibits  from 
these  counties  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  honors  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  At  Paris,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  where  they  came  in  competition 
alike  with  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Client,  the  grand  prizes  were  won  by 
our  domestic  article. 

Both  the  wrapper  and  filler  types 
were  grown  in  the  open  tield  until 
very  recent  yeais.  In  1896  an  experi 
mental  shade  was  erected  one  mile 
from  Quincy,  the  county  ^seat  of 
Gadsden  County.  This  shade  coveted 
two  acres  of  the  best  wrapper  produc- 
ing soil.  Slats  were  used  for  covering 
the  frame-work,  after  the  manner  of 
the  pineapple  shades,  and  were  so  ai- 
langed  that  about  one-third  of  the  sun- 


liglit  was  excluded.  Under  this  stiuc- 
ture  the  tobacco  made  a  much  more 
ra|iiil  grcjwih  than  that  grown  in  the 
open  when  fertilized  and  ciiltivateil  in 
the  same  way. 

The  yield  was  considerably  increased 
and  the  experiment  pre-eminently  suc- 
<essful  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  unpiecedented  yield  of  line  wrap- 
per leaves  was  most  gratifying  and 
their  quality,  finish  and  elasticity 
made  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  wrap- 
ping tine  cigars. 

This  experiment  created  the  greatest 
interest  among  the  growers  and  manu- 
facturers and  its  success  led  many  of 
them  to  erect  similar  shades  on  a 
larger  scale  the  following  year.  Those 
who  ventured  in  the  new  industry 
were  not  disappointsd  but  felt  confi 
dent  that  the  way  had  been  opened  for 
the  production- of  a  very  high  grade  of 
domestic  cigar  wrappers.  Further 
experiments  soon  demonstrated  that 
Sumatra  tobacco  gave  better  results 
than  other  varieties  when  grown  under 
shade. 

The  old  Florida  wrapper  has  beer 
entirely  superceded  by  the  more  deli- 
cate and  finer  textured  Sumatra. 

During  the  nine  years  that  have 
iranspiied  since  the  biith  of  the  shade 
industry,  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  manipulation  of  the  crop. 
These  improvements  lesulted  from 
iiuiueious  experiments,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  very  expensive  nature.  Un- 
tiring efforts  have  been  made  to  suc- 
cessfully meet    each  new  demand  from 

(Concluded  on  page  7.) 
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WESTERN     CORN    CULTIVATORS. 
Disc  and  "surface"  cultivalurs  ai  work  in  Illinois  corn  lields. 


Corn  Cultivation 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

In  general  it  may  be  srIiI  that  the  con- 
stant stifling  of  tbe  surface  soil  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants  in  the  field 
tends  to  conseive  tlie  soil  moisture  for 
the  use  of  the  crop,  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  for  the  development 
of  nsable  plant  f"od  and  remove  the 
competition  of  iioxions  weeds. 

On  most  soils  shallow  cultivation 
seems  to  be  most  efficient  and  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  cul- 
tivation for  corn.  Of  course,  the 
depth  of  cultivation  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil, 
it  being  generally  understood  that  in 
the  heavy,  clay  soils  it  is  necessary  to 
loosen  them  up  to  a  greater  deptli  than 
in  the  case  of  the  lightei.  sandy  oi 
loamy  soils.  However,  it  is  fiecjuently 
maintaineil  by  many  corn  growers  that 
deep  cultivation  i.s  preferable  to 
shallow  cultivation.  In  an  extensive 
seiies  of  observations  and  experiments 
made  by  the  writet  on  tliis  subject  in 
Illinois,  and  other  western  states,  it 
was  founil  that  the  best  results  from 
deep  cultivation  were  obtained  during 
a  wet  season  and  the  most  injurious 
effects  were  noticed  ilniing  a  dry 
season.  It  was  also  fouiul  that  in  jill 
cases  where  thorough  shallo%v  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sui  face  soil  was  practiceil 
the  best  results  in  yield  of  both  forage 
and  ears  was"  secured.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  have  led  the  faimers 
to  carefully  experiment  an<l  to  the 
general  use  of  surface  cultivators  or 
cultivators  which  stir  the  surface,  dur- 
ing the  entire  season.  Of  course,  in 
any  field  where  tlie  weeds  get  a  start, 
the  field  must  be  cultivated  so  that 
these  weeds  aie  removed  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  deeply  for  this 
purpose,  better  results  are  obtained, 
than  by  letting  the  weeds  grow.  How- 
ever, the  writer  firmly  believes  that  if 
the  proper  methods  of  handling  the 
land  are  practiced,  paiticularly  in  the 
ploughing  and  cultivating  of  the  fields 
before  the  corn  is  planted,  followed  by 
lie(iuent  shallow  cultivation,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  cultivate  deeply  in 
Older  to  destroy  tbe  weeds.  Tbe  reason 


for  shallow  cultivation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  a  loose  mulch  is  maintained  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  the  .soil  moisture 
is  saved  ami  the  air  allowed  to  perco- 
late through  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil,  while  the  rojts  of  the  corn  plants 
are  not  iiijmed  by  the  cultivator 
shovels.  In  some  sections  in  New 
England  as  well  as  in  some  sections  of 
the  west,  it  has  been  a  frefjaent  prac- 
tice to  ridge  the  corn  rows,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation. 
The  leason  for  this  ridging  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  tariuers  believe 
that  by  so  doing  they  will  tend  to  hold 
the  corn  plants  up  and  prevent  them 
fiom  falling  down  and  lodging  when 
the  heavy  eais  are  maturing  on  the 
stalks.  In  an  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments by  the  wiiter  on  this  point 
fields  were  riilged  according  to  the 
ordinary  piactice  in  comparison  with 
adjoining  lields  which  were  cultivated 
shallow  and  level  during  the  entire 
season.  In  every  case  it  was  found 
that  the  corn  plants  stood  up  as  well  if 
not  better  umler  level  cultivation  than 
they  did  where  the  practice  of  ridging 
was  followed.  Tbe  number  of  times 
the  field  should  be  cultivated  during 
the  growing  season  depends  npon  the 
rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
During  a  dry  season  the  field  should 
be  cultivated  more  frecjuently  than 
during  a  wet  season.  The  laigest 
yields  of  corn  known  to  the  writer  have 
been  produced  Uy  shallow  cultivation 
once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  grow- 
ing .season  and  continued  until  the 
eais  were  alnicst  mature.  In  one  par- 
ticular case  the  grower  arran;'ed  a 
peculiar  inUivator  for  the  puipose  of 
late  cultivation.  Heavy  boards  which 
could  be  dtawu  between  the  rows  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  diag  and 
stout  spikes  were  driven  through  the 
boauls  so  that  they  projected  two  or 
three  inches  on  the  under  side.  A 
horse  was  bitched  to  this  cultivator 
and  it  was  pulled  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  rows  continuously  until  the 
ears  were  almost  mature.  Since  the 
wiiter  has  seen  a  number  of  fields 
tieated  in  this  way  and  always  with 
good  results.     Of  course,   this  frequent 


cultivation  is  more  necessary  during  a 
dry  summer  than  during  a  wet  season. 

Any  injuij'  to  the  roots  of  the  corn 
plants  results  in  a  lessened  yield  of  the 
crop.  The  roots  of  the  coin  plant 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  suiface  soil 
between  the  rows  and  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  If  a  com  plant  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  soil  or  tbe 
earth  is  washed  away  from  the  plants 
as  the  stand  in  the  field,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  tbe  time  tbe  corn  is 
ready  foi  the  first  regular  cultivation 
the  small,  fibrous  roots  have  extended 
in  eveiy  direction  and  make  a  perfect 
"mat"  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
These  small,  fine  roots  furnish  the 
plant  food  and  moistuie  for  the  use  of 
the  growing  plants.  If  they  are  cut 
off  they  do  not  grow  again  and  thus  re- 
duce the  elements  of  plant  food  and 
moisture  necessary  to  the  healthiest 
development  of  the  plwut.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  extending  ovei  three 
years,  conducted  by  the  writer  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  .Station,  in  which 
tbe  roots  of  coin  plants  were  cut  off 
with  a  .sharp  instrument  about  six 
inches  fiom  tbe  plants  to  different 
depths,  it  was  found  that  the  yield  of 
the  crop  during  these  three  years  was 
reduceil  almost  in  exact  propoition  to 
the  depth  of  this  root  pruning  process. 
Where  the  pruning  was  carried  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches  the  average  yield 
was  sixty-two  bushels  per  acie,  the 
yield  was  forty-seven  to  the  acre  where 
they  were  pruned  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches,  and  wheie  they  were  pruned  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches  the  yield  was 
thirty-one  bu.shels  per  acie.  The.se 
experiments  were  caiefnlly  conducted 
and  repeated  hunilreds  of  times  under 
all  possible  conditions  with  tbe  idea  of 
giving  this  test  a  perfectly  fair  trial. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  any  injury 
to  the  roots  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop  reduces  the  yield  and  is  detri- 
mental to  the  profitable  growing  of  a 
corn  crop.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  on  some  farms  that  when 
the  cultivator  leacbes  the  end  of  the 
corn  rows  in  the  field  it  is  necessary 
to  pull  off  a  mass  of  com  roots  from 
the  shank  of  the  cultivator  before  the 
next  row  is  cultivated.  Tbe  writer 
has  repeatedly  seen  the  Connecticut 
farmers  stop  at  tbe  end  of  a  row  and 
pull  off  these  bunches  of  fine  roots  and 
throw  them  in  a  fence  corner.  Such 
a  piactice  must  necessarily  result  in  a 
poor  yield  of  a  poor  quality  of  corn. 

The  best  kind  of  a  cultivator  to  use 
for  corn  depends  on  soil  conditions. 
After  long  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that  the  small  shovel  sort,  with 
a  numbei  of  shovels  on  each  gang 
which  stir  tbe  soil  at  the  surface  to  a 
de|ith  of  from  one  to  two  inches  with- 
out doing  serious  innry  to  the  corn 
ciop,  gives  tbe  best  results.  During 
tbe  last  cultivation  or  cultivations  the 
shovels  should  be  ke|it  as  far  away 
from  the  plants  as  possible.  The  large 
roots  developing  neai  the  surface  at 
this  time  are  easily  cut  off  and 
injured  by  running  the  shovels  neat 
the  plant.  ^Veeders  have  been  found 
successful  on  sandy  or  loamy  soils 
when  used  often   early    in  the  season. 
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EIrSsex  ^Special  Tobacco 

Manure 

and 

Tobacco 

Starter 


LTHOUGH  the  prices  of  chemicals  have  ad- 
vanced very  much  during  the  past  season,  we 
guarantee  to  keep  the  analyses  of  all  the  high- 
grade  Essex  Specials  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  preceding  years. ftThe  Growers  that  use  our  to- 
bacco goods  are  among  the  most  successful  raisers  in 
the  Valley,  getting  good  weight  and  a  large  percentage 
of  light  goods  in  all  seasons.  CBuy  our  Tobacco 
Starter  for  your  seed-beds,  your  plants  will  be  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  on  any  other 
formula.  CSend  for  our  Catalogue. 


RU6^5IA  CEMENT  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      j£/    j0    jm     ^    £/    j£f 

GLOUCESTER,  ^'MASS. 


E.    B.  KIBBE,    General   Agent,    Box   752.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Disc  cultivator?,  aw  wi^ll  as  the  so- 
calleil  sulfate  cuUivator.s,  are  Hucces.s- 
fully  used  iincler  certain  conditions. 
Most  New  England  fanus  grow  enough 
corn  to  require  the  use  of  a  cultiva- 
tor which  cultivates  a  row  at  a  time. 
Usually  these  machines  cultivate  only 
one  side  of  the  row  or  run  between  the 
rows.  The  small  cultivators  which 
run  between  the  rows  are  useful  and 
give  good  results  in  many  case.s.  The 
same  results  can  be  obtained  at  a  much 
smaller  outlay  of  money  with  the  row 
cultivator.  The  use  of  impioved 
machinery  in  the  cultivation  of  corn 
tends  to  cheapen  ita  production  and 
enable  the  New  England  farmer  to 
raise  more  corn  and  thus  supply  the 
demand  for  this  crop  in  tne  New 
England  .States.  Large  quantities  of 
corn  are  now  imported  fi'om  the  west. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  as  it 
should  be  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  New  England  States  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  corn  for  their  own  needs. 

South    Manchester 

Last  year  was  recognized  as  the 
banner  year  for  tobacco  growers  but 
today  the  outlook  is  said  to  be  even 
brighter.  Much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
owing  to  the  dry  spell,  but  the  rain 
has  more  than  made  up  for  the  differ- 
ence. The  farmers  have  most  of  their 
crop  set  out. 

At    the     farm    of      the   Connecticut 


Sumatra  Company  sixty-Hve  acres  have 
been  transplanted  and  the  plants  are 
doing  well. 

VVapping,  Hillstown  and  other  to- 
bacco centers  in  this  vicinity  report  a 
prosperous  outlook.  During  tha  early 
transplanting  uuich  trouble  was  experi- 
enced from  cut  worms  aud  these  were 
even  more  troublesome  than  in  previous 
years. 

An  even  crop  is  looked  for  this  year 
which  will  surpass  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  about  as  good  as  the  tobacco 
growers  wished  for. 

Many  of  the  growers  who  still  have 
some  of  their  last  year's  crop  on  hand 
have  been  disposing  of  it.  In  Hills- 
town  several  sales  have  been  made. 
Arthur  Manning  has  shipped  fifty  cases 
to  Cincinnati.  O.  Fiank  Buckland  has 
sold  his  crop  to  Hartinan  of  Hartford 
anil  Bert  Hill.s  has  shipped  to  a  West- 
field,  Mass.  film.  Arthui  Manning  of 
Hillstown  sent  tobacco  to  tne  St.  Louis 
fair  and  recently  he  received  a  letter 
announcing  that  he  had  been  awarded 
the  grand  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
Connecticut  tobacco.  The  prize  was 
a  silk  badge  on  which  was  announced 
what  the  prize  was  awarded  for. 

Jt    lienoivned    Tobacco 

Lattakia.  Beirut.  tobacc(j  (Aboii 
Riha)  is  an  article  of  commerce  well 
known  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
black  in  color,  owing  to  its  fumiga- 
tion by  the  Nusairieh  mountaineers  in 
the  smoke  of  a  tree  called  "elezzer"  or 


"ezr,"  which  inipaits  to  it  a  peculiar 
aromatic  flavor.  This  fumigation  lasts 
for  from  seven  to  nine  months,  but 
only  produces  the  desired  effect  during 
those  of  winter  and  spring,  although 
the  tobacco  is  still  iieA\  and  green  in 
summer  when  it  is  hung  to  the  rafters 
for  smoking  purposes.  The  "ezr" 
grows  wild,  seldom  attaining  the  size 
of  the  oak,  and  gives  out  its  aromatic 
odor  when  burned  in  the  green  state. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Nusariieh  Moun- 
tains and  not  found  elsewhere,  so  it  is 
claimed.  Last  year  the  Lattakia  to- 
bacco crop  amounted  to  6,000  bales,  as 
against  .s.OOO  bales  for  the  preceding 
year.  A  bale  weighs  87  to  93  kilos 
(191.4  to  202.4  pounds).  Most  of  it 
goes  to  England  at  14  to  24  cents  per 
pound.  It  was  rumored  last  year  that 
the  American  tobacco  trust  was  trying 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  Lattakia 
tobacco  product.  It  alieady  controls 
the  licorice-root  industry  in  the 
Lattakia  and  Alesandretta  districts. 
An  average  crop  of  Lattakia  tobacco, 
as  far  as  it  is  available  for  export,  ia 
worth  about  $:^.50,0()0. 

Hindoo    Studies    Tobacco 

R.  B.  De.  a  grailnate  of  the  ITniversi- 
ty  of  Calcutta,  India,  is  at  New  Haven 
to  take  a  course  of  study  on  tobacco 
culture  at  the  Connecticut  Agiicu!- 
tural  Experiment  Station.  He  owns 
large  estates  in  India  and  will  grow 
tobacco  extensively  on  his  return  after 
a  course  at  Cornell. 
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Influence  of  a  Tent 

On     Soil    and    Atmosphere.     By    J.    B.   Steivart,    Bu- 
reau    of    Soils,     \J.     S.     Dept.     of    Agriculture 


A  Tobacco  Grower's  Profit 

is  dependent  upon  a  properly 
anced  fertilizer. 


W  ESy  tliau  two  (lecailes  ago,  the 
M.^  inethoil  of  growing  tobacco, 
iindei  shade,  was  unknown.  Siuce 
that  tiiur,  however,  it  has  developed 
so  that  it  now  forms  one  of  the  incst 
interesting  and  startling  features  ol 
agriculture.  At  first  a  shade  was 
made  by  weaving  slats  on  wire,  sup- 
ported lay  posts,  nine  feet  high,  but 
later,  a  cotton  canvas  was  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  slats.  With  this 
cotton  canvas  covering  instead  of 
slats,  came  a  new  life  to  this  method 
of  agriculture.  It  spread  from  the 
state  of  its  origin  not  only  to  several 
states  in  the  Unioji,  but  to  European 
countries,  and  the  islamls  of  the  sea, 
and  instead  of  being  used  exclusively 
for  the  tobacco  ciop,  as  it  was  at  first, 
it  has  spread  and  is  now  used  ijuite 
extensively  in  the  pioduction  of  pine- 
api)les,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  other 
vegetable  crops. 

It  has  been  found,  from  inactioal 
experiment,  and  casual  obseivation. 
that  all  plants  produce  a  more  rapid 
and  larger  leaf  growth  under  the  tent 
than  when  grown  under  normal  condi- 
tions, other  conditions,  such  as  soil, 
fertilizer,  cultivation,  etc.,  being  the 
same.  Now  the  question  aiises,  what 
are  the  physical  conditions  produced 
in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  by  this 
artificial  shade,  which  for  convenience 
we  will  hereaftei  call  a  "tent,"  ttiat 
influences  the  plant  to  make  this  ia|iid 
and  abnormal  giowth?  Is  it  entiiely 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  absence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lightV  oi  is  it  due 
to  some  other  cause  V  These  (jnestions 
we  will  not  endeavor  to  discuss  in  this 
short  aiticle  hut  we  will  endeavor  to 
present  the  results  of  a  season's  recoids 
and  obsetvations  in  such  a  way  that 
every  reader  can  form  conclnsions  for 
himself. 

In  the  season  of  IVIOI,  the  wrilei,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
United  States  Department  of  Agiicul 
ture,  was  assigned  to  this  ■  work. 
Tariffville,  Connecticut,  was  selected 
as  a  favoiable  locality  to  make  the 
study  ot  the  effects  of  the  tent  upon 
the  soil  and  atmospheie,  because  the 
Bureau's  experts  were  conducting  an 
experiment  there  with  the  tent  to- 
bacco, and  they  had  fields,  jiart  of 
which  were  covered  by  a  tent  and  [lart 
not  covered,  while  on  the  whole  field 
the  same  croii  (namely  totiacco)  was 
grown;  like  lertilizei  was  use!  and 
the  same  method  of  cultivation  was 
employed. 

The  work  wascairied  on  in  several 
tields  with  similar  results  foi  each 
field,  theiefore  we  will  present  th<! 
records  ami  observations  of  but  one 
field  ill  this  article.  This  field  con- 
tains twelve  acres  of  laud,  eight  of 
which,  were  tented  and  four  not.  This 
field  is  level  and   is   composed   of  a 


heavy,  sandy  top  soil  to  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  and  is  underlayed  with  clay 
subsoil.  This  entile  field  received  the 
same  treatment  inside  and  outside  of 
the  tent,  and  the  method  of  study  used 
to  obtain  the  results  given  below  was 
as  follows:  A  careful  deteimination 
was  made,  each  day,  of  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  nine 
inches,  and  twice  each  day,  at  7  a.  m. 
and  2  p.  m.,  of  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Records  were  kept 
of  the  rainfall,  twice  each  day  at  7  a- 
lu.  and  at  3  p.  in.,  of  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  inches 
and  of  the  tempeiatuie  of  the  atnios. 
phere,  also  of  the  maximum  and  mini 
mum  leading  of  the  theimoinetei  for 
each  L'4  hours,  one  set  of  determina- 
tions and  records. 

This  work  was  carried  on  for  a 
period  of  34  days,  from  .luly  2yth,  to 
August  ;Ust,'  1901  inclusive.  To 
facilitate  the  study  of  these  results  we 
will  divide  them  into  two  parts,  that 
of  the  soil  and  the  atmospheie  and 
we  will  take  up  the  results  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tent  upon  the  soil  Hist. 
Foi  this  purpose  I  wish  to  present  the 
following   table: 


N.. 
crnji  is 
so  easily 
'-polled    as 
lohacco.  The 
kitilizer  must 
l>e  riff  III,  and  to 
'e    riglit    it    »iusi 
contain     at     least 
io"o  actual 

Potash 

IVst  it:  Supply  one  jKitih  with  ffrliUzer 
with  plenty  of  Potash.  Hnolherwith  little  or 
no  potash,  and  note  the  results.  Every  tohacro 
KrowershoiiM  have  onr  little  book.  "Tobaeco 
Onlture"— it  will  be  sent  free— write  to  : 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  NewVork 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table 
that  on  July  l"Jth,  there  was  2.G4  per 
cent,  more  moisture  in  the  soil  under 
the  tent  than  tbeie  was  outside  of  the 
tent.  This  was  iu  favot  of  the  plant 
growth  because  the  land  at  that  time 
was  veiy  dry.  On  August  7th  just 
attei  a  heavy  rainfall  of  :5.39  inches, 
we  have  the  reverse  conditions  of  1.43 
per  cent,  less  moisture    in  the    soil  in- 


RECORD   OF    SOIL 

MOISTURE   AND 

RAINFALL    (1901). 

I 

iside  tent. 

Open  field. 

Date 

0-3in. 

3-6in. 

6-9in. 

0-9 

0-3in. 

3-6in. 

6-9 

0-9 

Rainfall. 

July  29 

20.41 

19.93 

18.87 

19.73 

19.34 

16.55 

1.5.39 

17.09 

"    30 

19.64 

20.8.5 

18.68 

19.72 

1.S.75 

21.00 

18.49 

19.44 

.01 

"    31 

21. .'iO 

22.87 

21.20 

31.87 

18.30 

1 9. 1 5 

18.50 

18.61 

.28 

Aug.    1 

23.14 

22.67 

31.08 

33.29 

31.29 

20.61 

17.09 

32.99 

.67 

'  '           2 

23.90 

33.98 

30.68 

33.18 

32.00 

23.40 

18.44 

20.61 

"      3 

33.76 

23.03 

30.34 

23.00 

32.36 

21,50 

18.90 

30.93 

.07 

"      4 

2'i.r^^ 

33.30 

31.34 

32.33 

32.53 

20.30 

19.99 

31.04 

.33 

"      5 

33.51 

22.28 

20.51 

2J.76 

20.20 

20.20 

18.86 

19.75 

•'      (i 

33.63 

31.49 

20.42 

31.51 

19.54 

19.01 

17.93 

18.83 

"      7 

20.48 

2.5.86 

25.43 

3.5.93 

30. 1 5 

37.94 

23.94 

37.34 

3.39 

"      8 

36.40 

25.03 

33.28 

35.10 

25.23 

35.22 

23.84 

34.42 

"       9 

24.8.'i 

23.89 

23.07 

33.93 

24.93 

23.94 

33.13 

23.66 

"    10 

23.23 

33.33 

33.47 

23.30 

24.47 

33.42 

32.25 

32.48 

"    It 

2;!.  93 

24.00 

23.29 

23.73 

24.38 

24.58 

33.57 

24.14 

.07 

"    13 

24.07 

23.97 

23.06 

23.70 

23.45 

23.31 

32.63 

33.13 

"    13 

23.  13 

23.13 

22.23 

32.83 

23.20 

22.34 

22.92 

22.48 

"    14 

22.68 

33.05 

22.73 

22.82 

21.93 

22.79 

20.68 

21.76 

"    I.". 

22.64 

33.14 

32.17 

22. 59 

21.68 

33.80 

21.62 

22.03 

"    Hi 

33.31 

23.60 

23.84 

23.21 

33.07 

22.70 

31.04 

21.93 

.03 

"    17 

33.3.'i 

23.80 

33. 37 

33.14 

32.28 

22.35 

20.40 

21.67 

"    1,S 

20.30 

23.90 

33.80 

34.33 

37.30 

23.40 

20.80 

23.85 

.97 

"    19 

34.61 

24.22 

33.37 

33.73 

33.84 

23.34 

30.88 

23.68 

"   30 

37.63 

26.84 

24.77 

36.41 

38.40 

26.19 

33.00 

35.86 

.35 

"   31 

37.90 

26.70 

34.80 

36.46 

28.40 

36.30 

34.00 

36.33 

.30 

"   32 

26. 40 

29. 10 

34.63 

36.70 

37.18 

3.5.18 

33.95 

2.5.43 

.43 

"   23 

3.'). .SO 

25.16 

34.40 

35.13 

25.10 

34.90 

33. 50 

24.  .50 

"   24 

3r..  01 

24.23 

34.11 

34.44 

33.14 

34.76 

23.75 

33.88 

"   2.') 

38.03 

36.05 

35.18 

24.41 

30,10 

37.18 

34.60 

27. 29 

.03 

"   2C. 

37.. 'il 

26.43 

24.82 

36.35 

38. 14 

37.06 

24.33 

23.47 

"   27 

26.3.') 

26.18 

24.48 

35.63 

35.75 

37.00 

34.17 

25.64 

"   38 

3.').  19 

25.09 

23.95 

34.74 

34.12 

35.32 

23.91 

24.45 

"    39 

24.7.5 

24.63 

33.70 

34.35 

23.73 

26.  .50 

23.43 

24.55 

"    30 

24.73 

24.50 

23.08 

24. 10 

23.30 

2.').  2  3 

23.03 

2.5.85 

"    31 

34.26 

34.58 

33.38 

34.04 

23.83 

24.35 

33.30 

23.46 
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Biile  uf  the  tent,  than  wo  have  in  tlu> 
tielil  under  normal  coinlilions,  ami  so 
it  is  for  the  entire  iicrioil  for  which 
the  (leterniinatioiis  wpre  made.  A  few 
days  of  dry  weather  took  the  moisture 
out  of  the  laud  not  covered  by  the  tent, 
faster  than  it  ilid  out  of  the  land 
covereil  liy  the  tent,  and  after  a  neavy 
rain  we  have  the  loverse  cunditions, 
the  land  under  the  tent  held  less  water 
than  did  the  land  not  covered  by  the 
lent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
land  iusi(b'  the  tent  ditl  not  crust  in 
dry  weathet  but  remaineil  friable 
throiigli  botli  wet  and  dry  periods. 

The  influence  of  the  tent  upon  the 
t,'n)|ieratuie  of  the  soil  is  veiy  marked 
and  as  space  prevents  lut  from  giving 
full  reconis,  I  will  yive  the  average 
temperatuie  of  the  »oil  at  7  a.  in.  each 
day  for  the  entire  period  which  wa.s 
08.  !ti  degrees  Fahrenheit,  foi  the  in- 
side of  the  tent  ami  .')7..iO  degrees  for 
the  outside  of  the  tent.  This  gives  ns 
a  difference  of  lO.titi  degiees  which 
means  that  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches  was  lU.tiO  degrees  warmer  at 
night,  inside  of  the  tent,  than  it  was 
foi  the  corresponding  depth  outside  of 
the  tent.  Now  when  we  lealizo  that 
plants  glow  faster  at  night  than  they 
do  in  the  day,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  get  too  low,  this  increase 
of  tem[ierature  of  the  soil  must  have  a 
great  influence.  At  3  p.  in.  we  have 
an  average  temperature  of  72.22 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  the  inside  of 
the  tent  and  73.00  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  the  outside  of  the  tent.  This  gives 
us  .78  degrees  more  heal  In  the  soil 
under  normal  conditions  at  2  p.  ni. 
than  under  chjth.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  smaller  percentage 
of  ninisture  in  the  soil  outside  to 
evaporate,  and  keep  the  soil  from  cool- 
ing in  the  heat  ot  the  sun. 

(Continued  in   ne.xt  number.) 


Florida    Tobacco   Industry 

(C.>iKlui1i-.l  Ir.iMi  ii.if.'  .!.) 

the  uiannfacluiers  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  the  experiments  involved. 

It  has  been  found  that  only  certain 
sections  of  the  soil  aio  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  fine  .Sumatra  wrap- 
pers The  gioweis  who  have  stndie.l 
the  results  of  growing  this  type  of  to- 
bacco on  the  difTereiit  soil  types,  can 
readily  distinguish  between  the  desir- 
able and  nndesiralile  location  for  erect- 
ing shades.  There  aie  other  charac- 
teristics of  far  more  importance  in 
these  soils  than  their  mechanical  com- 
po.sition,  v.'hicL  best  adapt  them  for 
shade  tobacco.  The  Cuban  or  tiller 
variety  also  does  best  on  certain  well 
defined  soil  areas  but  has  a  wider  range 
than  the  Sumatra. 

Theoiiginal  slat  form  of  shade  still 
liuds  favor  with  most  of  the  Florida 
glowers,  although  cheese  cloth  is  used 
(jnite  extensively. 

The  slat  shade  is  not  so  expensive  as 
cloth  which  probably  accounts  in  a 
large  measuie  tor  its  popularity.  Less 
water  is  required  to  mature  a  crop 
under   slats  tban   under  cloth   but  the 


crop  is  in  greatei  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  horn  woini  and  other 
insects. 

I'ractically  all  of  the  cloth  and  many 
of  the  slat  shades  are  provided  with 
systems  of  irrigation.  The  .•system 
most  generally  used  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  "trough  inigation.'' 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  wooden 
boxes,  with  open  tops,  about  10  feet 
long  and  10  inches  wide  by  10  inches 
deep.  These  boxes  are  bolted  or 
nailed  together  at  the  ends,  making  a 
continuous  trough  of  any  desired 
length.  They  are  arranged  in  the  field 
according  to  the  topogiaphy  of  the 
land.  A  cential  tiough  passes  through 
the  field  along  the  "divide"  or  its 
gieatest  elevation  with  laterals  pro- 
jecting at  intervals  of  100  feet  or  more 
and  exteniling  acioss  the  entire  field. 
The  arrangement  ot  the  rows  must  be 
such  as  to  allow  a  very  gradual  fall 
away  from  the  troughs  so  that  a  small 
stream  will  inn  slowly  down  between 
the  rows  thiough  their  entire  length. 
Outlets  for  the  waler  are  made  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tobacco  and  pro 
vided  with  stoppers  so  that  only  fifteen 
or  twenty,  or  as  many  as  the  flow  ot 
water  will  .supply,  are  opened  at  one 
time. 

Where  the  land  is  level  the  overhead 
system  has  to  be  used.  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  spiay  nozzles  extending 
diiectly  upward  for  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  shade  and  ar- 
ranged at  the  proper  distance  apart  to 
give  the  entire  field  a  unifouu  spray. 
The  nozzles  are  supplied  with  water 
tbiough  a  series  of  iron  pipes  resting 
upon  the  framework  of  the  shade. 

The  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion and  mani|iulaliou  uf  cuiing  barns 
and  packing  houses  have  kept  pace 
with  tho.se  in  methods  of  growing. 

The  modern  tobacco  bain  of  Florida 
is  well  provided  with  the  best  means 
of  ventilation  and  can  be  closeii  veiy 
tightly  when  occasion  demands  it. 
Many  of  them  have  water  pipfs,  with 
spray  nozzles  attached,  extending  over 
the  I  oof  foi  the  purpose  of  piodnciug 
an  artificial  damp  when  a  natural  one 
does  not  come  at  the  proper  lime. 

The  packing  houses  are  of  the  new- 
est and  most  improved  type.  They  are 
eijuipped  with  steam  heat  and  all 
.  modern  conveniences  for  manipnlating 
tobacco  in  the  most  expeditions  man- 
ner. Every  detail  of  the  warehouse 
work  is  given  the  closest  attention  by 
tiained  superintendents  and  the  work 
of  each  individual  carefully  inspected. 
There  are  seven  of  these  large  ware- 
houses in  Quincy,  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  four  or  five  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  annually.  They  give  emidoy- 
ment  to  miu-e  than  1,000  men  and 
women  who  have  been  carefully  trained 
in  all  the  details  in  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  tobacco  for  market. 

The  tobacco  industry  ot  Florida  ami 
Houthern  Georgia  piesents  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  modern  in- 
tensive farming  on  a  laige  scale.  It 
has  brought  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
the  people  of  this  section  and  has  in- 
duced many  to  come  from  other  states 
and  settle.     Other  industries  have  been 


revived  and  benefitted  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Floiida  no  longer  depends  up- 
on tiopical  fruits  alone  for  an  enviable 
reputation  but  is  almost  as  well  known 
on  account  of  the  tobacco  as  the  oiange 
indu.strv. 

Poquonock 

A.  N.  (iraves,  the  successor  of  the 
United  Ktates  Tobacco  com|)any,  set 
out  twenty-five  acres  of  Omnecticut 
secdieaf  iiniler  shade.  The  balanie  of 
the  plantation  was  planted  without 
shade. 

Tobacco  setting  is  completed  ami 
with  the  lecent  rain  the  outlook  is 
good  foi  the  season's  ciop  in  this 
locality  which  is  considered  the  earliest 
in  the  (Jonuecticut  Valley.  Planting 
began  on  May  4,  ami  notwithstanding 
tlie  dry  spell  c(nitinued  without  inter- 
ruption. The  farmers  howevei  took 
the  precaution  to  re-set  failures  im- 
mediately and  the  con.sei|uence  is  that 
the  crop  looks  mote  uniform  than  was 
anticipated. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adrertisemenls  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  time;  no  advertisement  taken 
for  less  than  twenty  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
tnust  accompany  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  25th  of  the  month. 

TOBACCO  LAND  ON  SHARES-I  offer 
Tobacco  Land  to  rent.  Sheds  for  ten  acres. 
.^pply  at  once,  in  person.  Chas.  F.  Fowler- 
ItO  Union  St.,  \Vestrield,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE-Second  hand 
tobacco  baling  press.  Box  38,  care  of  New 
Engrland  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTEK— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cifar  factory  making  a  specialtv  of  $35 
and  $30  (roods.  Bo.v  34,  Care  The  New  England 
Tobacco  thrower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  I,.  B.,  Box  19,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 


l'"OR     SALE— Canadian    hard     wood     ashes 
Trv  this  fertilizer.     George  Stevens,  Pcterboro 

Can;ul.i. 


JENKINS    &    BARKER, 

Successors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Burdett. 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  Slates  and  Foreign  Pat- 
ents, Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
50  State  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticnt 


y 


Porto  Rico   Yaguas   for   Tobacco 
Growers. 

Cuba  forbids  export  of  Yagua.     Porto 
Rico  will  supply  demand  through 

S.   V.   L.  LIPPITT, 

MAYAGUEZ,  POR.TO   RICO. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Porto  Rico  furnished 
promptly. 
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RUSSIJtM  VETCH 

'W^HERE  has  recently  been  introduced 
•*■  in  New  England  a  new  cover  crop 
for  tobacco  fields.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no 
fully  satisfactory  crop  for  this  pnr- 
pose,  anv  new  crop  which  seems  to 
promise  gooJ  results  should  receive 
the  attention  of  all  tobacco  growers. 
Rye  is  the  most  satisfactory  cover  crop 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
are  many  well  founded  objections  to 
its  use,  and  it  does  not  fully  meet  the 
demands  of  a  successful  cover  crop  foi 
tobacco  lands. 

The  Russian  Vetch  is  a  legume, 
closely  related  to  the  clovers,  and  has 
a  peculiar  spreading  habit  of  growth 
which  makes  this  plant  paiticnlarly 
well  adapted  for  cover  crop  purposes. 
The  seeds  are  large,  of  strong  vitality 
80  that  it  is  compaiatively  ea.sy  to  get 
a  stand  during  the  summer  and  fall 
season. 

In  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  it  is  reported  tliat  the  crop 
leseeds  itself,  and  grows  there  without 
dififlculty.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be 
classed  as  a  weed,  so  far  as  its  hardy 
qualities  are  concerned.  In  New  Eng- 
land where  it  has  been  grown  it  has 
withstood  the  winter  as  well  if  not 
better  than  rye.  It  is  a  drought  resis- 
tent  crop,  and  when  once  started  needs 
little  moisture  to  make  its  growth. 
This  drought  resistance  is  partly  due, 
at  4east,  to  the  extensive  root  develop- 
ment of  the  plants,  which  reach  into 
every  niche  and  corner  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  go  down  into  the  subsoil  for 
considerable  depth.  This  root  develop- 
ment is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  con- 


dition of  the  soil,  as  it  breaks  up  the 
hard  places,  and  makes  an  open  porous 
soil  for  the  succeeding  ciop.s. 

The  vetch  plant  is  a  legume  and 
consequently  a  nitrogen  gatherer.  It 
is  asserted  that  a  single  crop  will  add 
nitrogen  to  the  .soil  that  would  cost 
from  sixteen  to  forty  dollau  per  acre 
if  purchased  in  the  form  of  commeicial 
fertilizers.  Any  reduction  in  the  out- 
lay for  cotton  seed  meal  or  other  form 
of  fertilizer  will  be  so  much  profit  to 
New  England  tobacco  groweis.  Like 
clover  and  alfalfa  the  vetch  plant  is 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  in  some 
reports  the  claim  being  made  that  it  is 
superior  in  feeding  value  and  digesti- 
bility to  either  of  these,  crops.  It  can 
be  best  utilized  for  pasture,  but  can  be 
cut  for  hay.  As  nearly  all  tobacco 
groweis.  keep  more  or  less  dairy  stock, 
this  addition  will  be  of  special  value 
from  this  standpoint. 

The  seed  should  be  sowed  immedi- 
ately after  the  tobacco  crop  has  been 
cut.  It  can  be  sowed  broadcast  or  in 
drills.  So  fai  as  our  information  now 
goes,  it  can  be  seeded  the  same  as  rye, 
or  if  desirable  with  rye.  When  sowed 
broadcast,  one  and  one-half  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  should  be  used,  but  in 
drills  only  a  bushel  of  seed  is  required 
per  acre.  The  seed  can  be  secured 
from  all  reliable  seed  stores,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  Russian  or 
Polish  varieties  are  secured.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  but  all  may 
not  stand  the  severe  New  England 
winter's. 

The  crop  can  be  plowed  undt r  in  the 
spring,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  rye. 
This  season  we  recommend  that 
farmers  sow  a  small  amount  of  this 
seed,  say  one-quarter  to  one  acre,  and 
if  it  meets  their  requirements  the  use 
of  the  crop  can  be  extended  next  sea- 
son. 

It  is  said  to  be  most  valuable  for  re- 
claiming wornout  soils,  and  if  this  is 
true  it  can  be  made  to  be  of  great 
value  on  many  farms  now  not  under 
cultivation. 


CORN  CULTURE 

'TpHE  principles  underlying  the  snc- 
■^  cessful  cultivation  of  the  coin  crop, 
are  discussed  in  an  article  in  this  issue 
of  The  Grower.  The  kind  of  cultiva- 
tor, and  methods  of  cultivation,  must 
necessarily  vary  to  suit  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  on  individual  farms. 
However,  there  are  ceitain  well 
founded    principles    which  :ipply  to  all 


conditions,  that  should  be  understood 
in  order  to  intelligently  cultivate  the 
crop  and  get  the  best  results.  As  is 
emphasized  in  the  accompanying 
article  frequent  shallow,  level  culti- 
vation has  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results,  both  in  the  yield  of  the  crop 
and  the  tilth  or  condition  of  the  soil  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  have  not  followed  this  practice 
as  a  rnle,  and  it  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able thing  for  our  farms,  if  the  farmers 
would  tiy  new  plans  of  cultivation, 
and  find  the  most  successful  plow. 
About  the  time  the  corn  begins  to  ear, 
we  frequently  havt  a  long  spell  of  dry 
weather.  It  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  by  frequent  stirring 
of  the  surface  soil  at  this  peiiod,  it  is 
possible  to  retain  the  soil  moisture  for 
the  n.se  of  the  growing  crop,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  to  the  plant  the 
best  possible  condition  for  tilling  out 
the  ears  and  producing  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield  of  forage. 

The  corn  crop  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  New  England 
agriculture.  At  the  present  time  the 
home  production  does  not  supply  the 
demand  for  feeding  or  other  purposes. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  New  England 
farmers  to  take  up  the  questions  of 
varieties  best  adapted  for  dairy  feed- 
ing, or  other  purposes,  and  apply  the 
most  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
for  the  production  of  sufficient  corn  to 
supply  the  demand. 


BJiGGIMG  SEED  PLJtNTS 

'W^HE  time  will  soon  be  at  hand  to 
■*•  select  tobacco  seed  plants.  The 
past  season  has  proved  the  value  of  the 
piactice  of  saving  .seed  nnder  hag.  In 
The  (irower,  the  method  of  making 
the  selections  of  seed  plants  and  the  use 
of  the  bag  has  been  fully  explained, 
but  in  order  to  remind  the  grcwers  of 
this  matter  a  few  notes  are  presented 
giving  the  main  points  as  simply  as 
possible. 

Select  the  best  plants  in  the  field  for 
seed  purposes.  Pay  attention  to  the 
size,  shape  and  number  of  leaves  on 
these  seed  plants.  Save  only  those 
plants  which  produce  the  type  of  leaves 
which  it  is  desirable  to  grow  in  suc- 
ceeding crops. 

U.se  12  pound  paper  bags,  with  roof 
shaped  bottom.  Place  the  hags  over 
the  seed  heads  of  the  seed  plants,  before 
any  of  the  fl(^wor  open.  Break  off  all 
(if  the  sucker  branches  so  as  to  give  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  seed.      Look  at  the 
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bags  occasionnlly  Jiml  sco  that  thoy  are 
luiHlied  up  Hie  [iliint  iluiiii^  thin  pfiiiid 
of  extremely  rapiil  gri)\vtli,  and  ilo  not 
crowd  the  flowers. 

Wlien  tlie  pods  have  turned  l)iown, 
cut  olt'  the  plants,  hang  them  up  in  a 
dry  place  with  the  hag.s  remaining 
over  the  seed  head,  and  allow  the  seed 
to  get  thoroughly  dry. 

When  the  seed  has  thoroughly  dried 
out,  shell  and  use  a  tohacco  seed 
separator  to  remove  the  light  seed,  and 
keep  the  seed  in  tight  Mason  oi  other 
ghiHs  jars. 

.Save  apart  if  not  all  of  the  seed  in 
this  maunei,  and  try  it  in  comparison 
with  seed  sa^ed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
Dsr. 

THE  rjtC   BILL 

'TPHERE  has  heen  a  wulespread  in- 
■*  terest  among  the  Connecticut  to- 
bacco growers,  in  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature,  lelating  to  Ihe 
marking  or  tagging  of  the  ciops  grown 
in  that  state.  The  object  of  the  bill, 
as  generally  understood  seems  to  be  to 
make  it  impo.ssible  to  import  tobacco 
from  other  states  into  Connecticut  and 
sell  it  as  Connecticut  grown  tobacco. 
The  bill  has  met  a  widespread  opposi- 
tion, and  there  seems  little  liklihood 
that  it  will  be  passed  in  its  pi-esent 
form  at  least,  by  the  legislature. 

There  are  probably  good  aigumenfa 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  certain  sections  are 
adapte.'l  for  the  production  of  particu- 
larly valuable  type  of  tobacco,  and  thus 
achieve  a  reputation  in  the  trade,  and 
amongst  consumers  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  growers,  buyers  and  manufac- 
turers alike.  In  all  countries  this  rep- 
utation is  jealously  guarded,  as  it  is  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  industry  of  the 
favored  sections. 

It  is  further  a  well  known  fact,  that 
there  are  no  definite  standards,  or  ex- 
perts who  can  distinguish  all  grades 
of  tobacco  certainly,  and  that  there  are 
many  chances  for  substitution  and  im- 
position by  the  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  .iudging  of  tobacco  is  a  com- 
parative matter,  in  which  no  two  men 
fully  agree  as  a  rule.  It  is  a  general 
paying  that  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced ir(en  become  in  the  matter  of 
handling  tobacco,  the  less  they  know 
about  it. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
necticut glowers  seems  to  be  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Some  of  them 
claim  that  it  would  not  accomplish  the 


end  for  wliich  has  been  drawn,  and 
that  it  indicates  ,i  selfish  standpoint 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  have  at- 
tributed to  them.  Several  committees 
of  agricultural  clnlis  and  other  organi- 
zations have  visited  the  legislature  and 
protested  agsinst  tlie  passage  of  the  bill 
on  the  above  aird  other  grounds.  They 
claim  that  tobacco  .sells  on  its  merits,  no 
matter  where  produced,  and  that  the 
tag  tax  would  he  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  under    the  circumstances. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pen- 
drng  measure  in  Connecticut,  the  in- 
terest which  it  has  aroused  amongst 
the  growers,  in  the  matter  cf  the  final 
handling  of  their  crops  will  be  bene- 
ficial as  a  whole.  It  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  good  reputation  more 
particularly  in  the  tobacco  business, 
and  that  deception  of  any  form  cannot 
be  practiced  for  any  great  length  of 
time  without  a  protest  and  measures 
taken  for  its  correction.  The  growers 
as  a  rule  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyers,  and  in  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness there  ?eems  to  be  no  definite 
standards  whereby  the  individual 
farmer  is  protected.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tohacco  growers  can  more 
easily  hand  together  to  protect  their 
interests  than  the  growers  of  most 
other  farm  crops.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  "tag"  bill  the  growers  should 
study  both  sides  of  this  question 
thoroughly,  and  then  take  such  meas- 
ures, or  modify  existing  measures  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  marketing  of  the  crop, 
lies  ill  the  farmei's  hands.  If  the 
farmers  in  the  different  communities 
will  form  agricultural  clubs,  something 
after  the  plan  of  the  West  Suffiold  Pro- 
gressive Farrirers'  Club,  and  come  to- 
gether and  agree  as  to  the  best  method 
of  putting  their  crops  on  the  market 
they  can  save  the  money  that  goes  to 
the  middlemen  and  secure  more  satis- 
factory prices  f(U'  their  crops.  Such 
clubs  are  powerful  oiganizations  when 
they  unite  upon  a  general  policy,  and 
they  can  influence  legislation  and  coir- 
ditions  in  agricultural  states,  so  that 
the  farnrers  get  a  fair  deal  in  all  in- 
terests that  affects  them. 

Such  clubs  would  be  naturally  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  the  selling  of  tobacco  crops, 
they  could  assist  certain  menrbers, 
who  otherwi.se  would  be  forced  to  sell 
their  crops  immediately  after  harvest, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  of  the   crops  in 


the  neighborhood.  In  many  cases 
buyers  go  into  neighborhoodH  and 
selecting  some  man  who  has  to  .sell, 
buys  his  entire  crop  at  a  very  low 
figure.  The  buyer  then  goes  about 
and  buys  crops  on  this  basis.  If  some 
of  the  growers  (diject,  the  buyer  says, 
"Well  I  bought  your  neighbor's  crop  at 
such  a  fignre,  and  your  crop  isn't  any 
better  or  as  good  a.s  his  crop."  The 
result  is  a  general  lowering  of  the 
price  of  the  crops  in  that  whole  sec- 
tion. If  clubs  are  organized  on  the 
proper  basis  they  could,  in  great 
measure,  remedy  this  serious  evil  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  to- 
bacco growers  make  just  a  fair  living 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  just  as  well- 
known  that  the  tobacco  buyers  and 
dealers  get  rich,  and  in  many  cases 
make  enormous  fortunes  out  of  hand- 
ling the  crop.  Part  of  his  profit  be- 
longs to  the  growers,  and  it  lies  in 
their  power  to  get  their  share,  if  they 
will  take  proper  measures  in  every  to- 
bacco growing  community. 


Broad    Brook 

The  prolonged  drouth  of  the  spring 
made  trouble  for  every  orre  farmer  or 
otherwise.  The  tobacco  growers  make 
up  the  largest  part  of  the  farmers  in 
and  about  Broad  Brook  and  they  were 
the  ones  who  profited  most  by  the 
change  of  weather.  The  rain  came 
none  too  soon  for  their  purposes  either 
—  for  a  number  of  the  planters  suffered 
severely  as  it  was.  Several  of  them 
were  compelled  to  plow  under  their 
young  plants  and  set  again,  and  all 
welcomed  the  rains,  since  they  brought 
them,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  relief  from 
the  tedious  work  of  watering  the 
plants. 

Springfield 

Dwight  Loomis  &  Co.  have  bought 
the  Marvin  and  Ethan  Chapin  estates, 
the  laige  property  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  Massasoit  House,  on  which  stand 
the  old  Massasoit  stables  and  the  vener- 
able Nayasset  hotel.  The  new  owners 
will  start  at  once  to  build  a  large  to- 
bacco warehouse  four  or  five  stories 
high  on  the  end  of  the  property  nearest 
Main  street.  The  land  is  200  feet  on 
Railroad  row  and  about  170  feet  deep. 
The  new  building,  therefore,  can  be 
erected  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  lot, 
without  disturbing  anything  but  the 
offices  of  the  old  stable,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  stables  will  be  kept 
where  they  are  for  the  present. 

Enfield 

Leon  Henry  caught  three  young 
weasels  in  one  of  \V.  K.  Henry's  to- 
bacco sheds.  Ira  Brazee  called  George 
Kingsbury's  attention  to  a  hole  in  the 
ground  on  the  latter's  property,  and 
presently  two  weasels  were  diawi.  out. 


JO 
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Inoculation     of    Legtiminovis     Crops 

By     X.     R..     Robinson,     United     States     Department      of     Ag- 
riculture 


OIL  iuoL-ulntion  ha^s  become, 
witbin  tbe  past  few  yeara,  a 
luatter  of  su:.'h  ooujiuou  ex- 
lieiience  tbat  it  is.  jieihaps, 
iinnecessaiy  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  what  it  means 
anl  for  what  imrpose  designed. 
Primarily,  it  is  an  operation  under- 
taken to  get  a  "stait"  witb  some 
leguminous  crop  wbicb  experience  has 
sbown  needs  to  be  supplied  with 
ceilain  bacteria.  Plants  of  this  family  - 
(  which,  in  general  bear  their  seeds  in 
a  pod  or  legume)  when  grown  in  con- 
tact with  the  proper  soil  bacteria,  form 
upon  their  roots  small  swellings  or 
nodules,  variously  known  as  "nitro- 
gen-knots" oi  "nifiogen  traiis, ''  which 
the  fanner  now  recognizes  as  the 
reason  why  his  clover,  vetch  oi  field 
peas  when  ploughed  under  add,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  crop-producing 
ability  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  a    matter  of  common  ex 
perience.    when     sowing     legumes    on 
new  land,    that    the  first  two  or    three 
seedings    fail    to    make    a     stand.       A 
catch  may  be  secured  but  the  plants  tlo 
not  thrive.     After    losing  two  or  three 
seasons,      the       crop      may       become 
established    and     thereafter     there    is 
little  difficulty  unless   too  long  a    time 
elapses  between    successive    sowings  of 
the  same  legume.       The  establi-shinent 
of  the  iTop    after    repeated    failures  is 
explainable  in  two  ways,  both  of  which 
are     probably      concerned;      (1)     the 
bacteiia    adapted  to   foim  root  nodules 
are  introduced  with  the  seed  ami  chaff, 
gradually    spreading    over  the  field,  or 
(2)  organisms   already  in    the  soil  but 
previously  associated  with  some  native 
legume  acquire,  after  a  few  years,    the 
ability   to    infect    the   sown    ciop.     If 
figures  could   ba  gathered    representing 
the  annual  loss  of  seed  and  labor  fiom 
such    attempts     to     establish    alfalfa, 
vetch,  etc.,  on  new   land  the  aggregate 
woulil    doubtless     convince    the    most 
skeptical  of  the  economy  and,  in  many 
cases,    the    absolute    necessity     of   at- 
lempting  some  form  of  artificial  inocu- 
lation.    Especially    is    this  true    with 
alfalfa,    the   crop  .so  eainestly  desired 
by  every  wide-awake   farmer    who  has 
stock    to    feed    or    a   market    foi   hay. 
Repeated    tiials    with  every    attention 
given    to    tbe     best    cultural    methods 
have  demonstrated    the    fact  that   suc- 
cess    cannot    be     assured    where     the 
bacteiia  are  lacking.       Of  scarcely  less 
importance  is  the  inoculation    of  hairy 
vetch,  the  promising  winter  cover-crop 
for  our  northern  states.    In  soils  which 
have    borue   peas   and     other    legumes 
previously  this  crop  may  form  nodules 
without    intentional    inoculation,    but 
the  safest  piactice  is    to    make   sure  of 
the  plants  (and  soil)    getting  the  bene- 
fit of  nitrogen  derived    from  the  air  by 
supplying  the  bacteria  in  sowing. 


The  luelhod  which  most  readily 
suggests  itself  is  the  transfer  of  soil 
from  an  old  field.  Soil  for  this  purpo.se 
has,  within  recent  years,  been  offered 
for  sale  and  shipped  long  distances, 
and  herein  lies  the  chief  objection  to 
the  soil  method.  The  use  of  soil  t)f 
unknown  origin  is  liable  to  cany  into 
new  localities  plant  diseases,  weed 
seeds  and  insect  pests,  the  damage 
from  which  would  be  greater  than  any 
possible  benefits  from  the  soil  inocula- 
tion. 

To   overcome     such     difBculties     as 
these  the   attemiit    was    made  to  culti- 
vate the    bacteria  in  pure  cultures  and 
thus  intioduce  them  in  the  soil.       The 
reader  is  doubtless   familiar    with    the 
failure   of   early    attempts   along    this 
line.   The  German  product  "Witragin" 
proved  unsuccessful  in  practice  owing, 
as    was    afterwards     demonstrated,    to 
faulty  methods  of   tultivation  and  dis- 
tribution.      The    methods    devised    in 
the  Laboratoiy  of  Plant   Physiology  of 
tbe  Department    of    Agricultuie    were 
based  on    the    laws    of    plant-breeding 
and    selection    and    have    resulted  in  a 
marked    success    for    the    pure-culture 
method.     The    caidinal    points    weie, 
( 1 )  the    use  of   a  liquid    medium  con- 
taining-no   nitrogen   which    forced  the 
bacteria    to   exercise,     under    ailificial 
conditions,     their     natural     ])ower   of 
using  atmospheric    nitrogen,    and    (3) 
the  drying  of  the  bacteria  on  absorbent 
cotton  as  a  preliminary  to  distribution. 
The  "culture"  is  then  in  shape  for  the 
farmer  to   use.       The   dried    cotton    is 
usually  wrapped   in  tinfoil   and,    after 
opening,  is  placed  in  a  solution  formed 
by    adding     the    contents     of    another 
package  to  a  definite  ijuantity  of   clean 
water  (as  one  gallon).     This   solution 
contains  one  per  cent,  sugar,  one  tenth 
per  cent,  potassium   phosphate  and  one 
one-hundredths  per  cent,  of  magnesium 
sulphate.      These  salts,    with  the  sugar 
as  a  souice  of  energy,  favor  the  giowth 
of    the     nitrogen-fixing    bacteria    held 
dormant  in  the  cotton    but  ilo  not  olfer 
a    good    medium    for     the    growth    of 
yeasts  and  molds   carried  about  in    tbe 
air  and  which  are    bound  to  contamin- 
ate tbe    culture    in    a    greater    or    less 
degree.      This  contamination  should  be 
reduced    as  much    as    possible  by    pre- 
viously boiling  the  water  and  allowing 
it  to  cool,   at    least    until    hike    warm, 
scalding  out    the    bucket   or  tub    used, 
and  keeping  the    liquid    covered    at  all 
times.      The    temperatuie    maintained 
should  be    that    of  an    ordinary  living 
room;     about    70  degiees    Fahrenheit. 
After    twenty-four    hours    giowth    in 
this     solution,     another      package     is 
added,    containing     ammonium     phos- 
phate in  amount    equal  to  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  solution.    This  causes 
a    rapid     division     or   growth    of   the 
bacteria     so     that    duiing     the     next 


tweLty-four  hours,  with  all  conditions 
favorable,  the  liquid  will  become  so 
filled  with  the  organisms  that  it  will 
appeal  slightly  milky  or  cloudy.  It  is 
then  leady  to  apply  to  seed  or  to  be 
mixed  with  soil,  either  method  being 
effective  for  carrying  the  bacteria  into 
the  soil.  One  gallon  will  moisten  at 
least  two  bushels  of  seed  which  should 
then  be  spread  out  to  dry,  lint  not  .so 
as  to  receive  the  direct  sunlight;  it 
mixed  with  soil  (not  manure  or  fei  ti- 
lissei)  for  top  diessing,  one  gallon  will 
impregnate  sufficient  soil  to  spread 
over  four  acres  (or  less).  By  hand- 
sowing,  a  wagon  load  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  area. 

The  successful  issue  of  last  season's 
experiments  brought  about  a  demand 
for  the  cultures  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  not  ha\  e  antici- 
pated, nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
laboratories  could  have  met  the  demand 
in  any  case.  Early  in  February  as 
many  applicants  had  been  listed  as 
could  be  accommodated  up  to  July 
1st,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  furnish  cultures  except 
in  cases  where,  for  special  reasons,  a 
test  appeared  necessary.  This  fall  and 
next  spring,  however,  the  distiibution 
will  be  continueil  as  far  as  facilities 
periiiit,  but  the  lists  will  not  be  made 
up  more  than  two  mouths  previous  to 
seeding  time. 

Naturally,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  cultures  obtainable  from  com- 
mercial sources.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  the  bacteiiologists  for  such  con- 
cerns have  been  given  all  the  informa- 
tion necessaiy  and  that  there  is  no 
leason  in  the  nature  of  tbe  process 
why  they  should  not  ultimately  pro- 
duce as  effective  cultures  as  those  sent 
out  by  the  department.  The  patent 
which  the  department  holds  on  the 
method  of  growing  and  distributing 
the  bacteria  prevents  anyone  from  ob- 
taining a  monopoly  and  it  is  likely 
that  by  another  season  theie  will  be  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  list  of 
firms  offering  these  cultures  for  sale. 
By  competition,  therefore,  the  cost  to 
the  faruiei  oi  gardener  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  lessened  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  department's  cour.se  in 
patciuting  the  method  is  already 
demonstrated.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
the  discovery  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  whose  soil  conditions 
call  for  artificial  inoculation. 

Befoie  investing  extensively,  how- 
ever, in  any  new  method  for  increas- 
ing crop  yields,  whether  bacterial  or 
of  a  different  nature,  each  man  should 
deteimine  by  small  experiments  its 
value  for  his  peculiai  needs,  and  not 
be  unduly  influenced  by  results  ob- 
tained perhaps  undei  widely  diffeiing 
conditions. 


Note. — Full  itifortiKilJon  on  (be  use  of  cill- 
turt's  ftir  iiioculatiii;,^  lopiinies  is  furnished  free 
by  Ibo  Department  of  A^rricuUnre  at  Wash- 
Inirtou,  I).  C  Ai»i>ly  for  Farmers'  linllelin 
No.  J14. 
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By    A. 


Tobacco  Hybrids 

D.     SHamel,     Bureau      of       Plant       Industry, 
\J.     S.     Department     of    Agriculture 


ONE  uf  tliti  irniHt  iiiiiiuit.iut  means 
by  whii'h  the  New  England  vaii- 
eties  of  tobaci-O  uiay  be  iiiiinoved  ia 
hybtidizatiou.  In  most  other  lines  of 
breeding  the  great  advances  are  made 
by  jndiciunsly  blending  strains  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  modify  or  combine  valu- 
able characters  of  the  parents.  The 
results  of  such  crosses  may  be  of 
greater  vitality  and  are  usually  more 
vigoions  in  gro^xth  than  the  parents. 
From  the  results  iilready  obtained  by 
the  writer  in  the  production  of  hybiids 
of  the  Havana  seed  and  hrnadleaf  vari- 
eties crossed  with  Cuban  and  Sumatra 
varieties  it  can  bo  safely  said  that 
valuable  new  strains  of  the  New  Eng- 
land varieties  showing  important  im- 
provements over  the  Havana  seed  and 
broadlcaf  types,  have  been  obtained. 
It  may  be  furthei  said  that  these  ex- 
periments have  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  still  further  improvements 
aie  pos.iible  and  should  leceive  the  at- 
tention of  every  grower  of  this  crop. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  ot  the 
value  of  such  woik  is  the  hybrid  to- 
bacco produced  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut  in 
Algeiia.  Di.  Trabut  ciossed  the  native 
Algerian  tobacco,  which  is  almost 
wholly  worthless,  with  Ouban  and 
Sumatra  tobaccos.  The  hybrid  which 
he  secured  combines  the  hardiness, 
adaptability  tu  Algerian  climatic  and 
soil  conditions,  and  other  valuable 
qualities  of  the  native  Algerian 
•ariety,  with  the  fineness  of  veins, 
flavor  and  aroma,  shape  ot  leaves,  and 
other  qualities  of  the  standard  Cuban 
Hnd  Hiimatra  varieties.  This  hybrid 
has  come  into  general  use  in  Algeria, 
is  now  generally  grown  in  that  coun- 
try, and  has  made  a  valuable  additiun 
to  the  agricultural  crops  anil  products 
ot  Algeria. 

Other  cases  emphasing  the  inrport- 
a lice  of  this  line  of  tobacco  breeding 
might  be  cited,  such  as  the  Wilson 
hybriil.  and  many  others,  but  there  is 
not  spai'B  in  this  article  to  enumerate 
them.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
liest  strains  of  the  varieties  grown  in 
this  country  are  accidental  hybrids, 
inasmuch  as  crossing  is  easilj'  effected 
through  the  agency  of  bees,  or  other 
insects,  carrying  the  pollen  on  their 
bodies  from  one  field  to  another,  and 
from  one  variety  to  other  varieties. 
Some  of  the  seed  crossed  in  this 
manner  used  l)y  the  grower,  results  in 
a  type  of  plant  which  he  admires, 
selects  for  seed  the  following  season, 
and  in  this  way  propagates  a  hybrid 
variety. 

The  experiments  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  in  the  improvement  of  the 
native  varieties  by  crosses  with  tire 
standard  imported  varieties  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  in  this  paper,  in  order 
to  present  to  the  growers  the  informa- 
tion  gained    thus   far  and  to   interest 


them  in  the  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  this  line.  In  1!K)!5  the  Oooley 
Havana  seed  variety  was  crossed  witli 
C  uban.  Sumatra,   and  hroadleaf    varie- 


ties. In  all  cases  the  Havana  seed 
type  was  used  as  the  mother  parent, 
and  the  other  varieties  as  male  parents. 
In  all  ca.ses  the  crosses  were  success- 
fully made  and  good  seed  obtained. 
In  r.JOl  this  seed  was  saved  in  separate 
sections  of  the  seed  bed,  and  tne  plants 
from  each  cross  transplanted  in  sepa- 
rate rows  in  the  field.  From  the  time 
of  sprouting  until  the  tobacco  plants 
were  harvested  and    the  seed    saved  it 

(Concluded  on  page  16.) 


2  3 

THE  BROADLEAF  X  CUBAN  HYBRID. 

1.  Typical  leaf  Broadleaf  motlier  parent. 

2.  Typical  leaf  Hybrid. 

3.  Typical  leaf  Cuban  male  parent. 


^Ibs. 

Swift's 

Washing 
Powder 


Use 


Swiffs 

Washing- 
Powder 


-rort' 


CLOTHING 


•  oil-"- 


Stvift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 

SWIFT    PROVISION     COMPANY, 

191John|Street,  •  .  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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SKIM    MILK  CALF  AHEAD. 

Ready  to  Make  E]coiioniieal  Gains  In 
the    Feed  Lot. 

With  the  advL'ut  of  the  hand  sep- 
arator tlie  question  is  often  asked  as 
to  tlie  relative  merits  of  slfiui  milk 
from  the  creamery  aud  f:'om  the  baud 
Beparator,  A  test  oompariug  the  two 
was  made  at  the  Kuusas  agricultural 
station  with  thirteen  calves.  At  first 
the  calves  showed  a  dislike  to  the  odor 
of  the  sterilized  skim  milk,  but  they 
soon  became  accustomed  to  it  and 
drank  it  readily.  There  was  practical- 
ly no  difference  in  the  gain  made  by 
the  calves  between  the  two  classes  of 
milk.  The  creamery,  however,  took 
pains  to  thoroughly  sterilize  the  milk 
and  was  careful  uot  to  receive  soiir 
milk  that  would  give  it  a  tendency 
to  clabber.  The  haud  seiiarator  skim 
milk  was  fed  immediately  after  sep- 
aration. The  calves  receiving  skim 
milk  were  less  subject  to  scours. 

Results  with  skim  milk  show  the  pos- 
sibilities lu  raising  calves  on  it  and 
also  the  variations  in  these  results. 
With  young  calves  it  requires  a  very 
small  amount  of  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain. 

Three   Forms  of   Feedlngr   Milk. 

Results  of  three  different  ways  of 
feediug  milk,  as  to  cost,  ai-e  tabulated 
as  follows:  ^.^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^ 

per  100  pounds 
head,      gain 

Skim   milk   lot   $5.27       $2.26 

Whole  milk  lot  19.13         7.06 

Lot  with  dams  12.00        4.41 


This  experiment  shows  that  the  feed 
cost  of  raising  a  good  skim  milk  calf 
need  uot  exceed  $o.i;7,  in  coutrust  to 
$19.13  for  whole  milk,  aud  $12  for  one 
raised  by  the  dam.  A  skim  milk  calf 
becomes  accustomed  to  eating  grain 
aud  roughness'  early  in  life,  becomes 
gentle,  aud  when  transferred  to  the 
feed  lot  is  ready  to  make  economical 
gains. 

In   tlie  Feed   Lots. 

At  the  close  of  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment the  calves  running  with  the  dams 
were  placed  in  the  feed  lots  in  compar- 
ison with  those  raised  on  skim  milk 
and  whole  milk.  The  results  in  the 
feed  lots  are  shown  iu  the  following: 

Number  Average  Daily 

of       Months  gain  per  gain  per 

calves,  fed.  head.  head. 

Skim  milk..  10  7  440  2.10 

Whole  milk.  10             7  405  1.93 
Runnlngwlth 

dams   22  7  422  2.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  skim  milk 
calves  made  the  be.st  gains.  The  feed 
record  shows  that  the  skim  milk  calves 
produced  lOU  pounds  of  gaiu  for  43U 
pounds  of  grain,  while  the  whole  milk 
calves  required  470  pounds  of  graiu 
per  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  the  calves 
running  with  the  dams  required  475 
pounds  of  graiu  per  100  pounds  of 
gain. 

The   Margin   of  Reaiatanee. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  buUetius  on 
kerosene-limoid  mixtures  issued  by  the 
Delaware  experiment  station  does  ujt 
greatly  encourage   the  idea   that   scale 


can  be  destroyed  by  a  siugle  applica- 
tion even  of  the  20  per  cent  dilution, 
but  rather  that  repeated  sprayings  of 
mixtures  contaiuing  a  lower  percent- 
age of  oil  may  be  needed  during  the 
summer  mouths.  Mixtures  coutainiug 
not  over  lu  per  cent  of  kerosene  may 
be  spraye.l  when  the  foliage  has  hard- 
ened in  midsuumier  without  much  in- 
jury aud  is  very  effective  in  killing  the 
larvae  and  youug  scales,  but  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  clear  off  the  adults.  Wheth- 
er trees  will  endure  repeated  applica- 
tions in  one  season  of  oily  or  caustic 
Insecticides  is  uot  fully  demonstrated. 
The  margiu  of  resistance  to  insecti- 
cides between  the  pernicious  scale  and 
tree  tissues  is  narrow,  and  the  hitter's 
power  of  growth  in  some  localities  does 
uot  seem  equal  to  the  damage  caused 
by  frequent  spraying.  —  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Honsehold    Wrinkles. 

During  an  electric  storm  if  the  ves- 
sel contaiuing  milk  is  placed  in  anoth- 
er vessel  containing  water  it  will  be 
more  likely  to  keep  sweet.  Of  course 
the  milk  must  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  water. 

A  hot  foot  bath  containing  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  borax,  spirits  of  am- 
monia aud  alcohol  and  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  witch  hazel  and  camphor  will 
give  relief  to  swollen  feet  in  hot 
weather. 

The  combination  of  rhubarb  and 
prunes  makes  a  delicious  pie.  The 
prunes  are  just  what  the  rhubarb 
needs  to  cover  its  acidity. 


•"^  ;^^^  ^^^  ;^^^  ;^;^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 


!^^^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  c^^^  ^^^  • 


A  suitable: 

LOCATION 

For  Tobacco  Gro>vers 

FOR  any  business  man,  piofessional 
man,  or  industry,  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  tlie  Industrial  De- 
partment. llTtie  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  CLOur  monthly  magazine  of 
Southern  opportunities  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  South. 


THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 

Is  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  t Tiinate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  bliissoming  orange,  lemon, 
grapefruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  ^\ 
land  of  perfe(  t  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 


The  most  costly  piece  of  railroad  literature  ever  issued  is  the  special  Southern  edition  of  the  Seaboard 
Magazine  of  Opportunities, — yes  there  is  one  for  you.  It  is  unique,  contains  no  advertisements,  but  huudreds 
of  full  page  and  half  page  photo  gravures, — the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the  modern  printer's  art  and 
each  worthy  of  framing.     Sent  free  on  receipt  of  tea  cents  to  pay  postage. 


J.  W.  WHITE 


General  Industrial  ^gent 
Portsmouth,    Va. 


SEABOARD    AIR    LINE    RAIL^VAY 
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LUTHBR  M.  CASE, 

WINSTED,  CONNECTICUT, 

Packer  and  Dealer  in 

Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco.  ^.1^ 

Shade     Grown  j^j^  ^tl^ 

Sumatra    in    Bales.  WJ% 

Main  Warehouse  and  Office,    Pine  Meadow,  Conn. 


BRMMCH    WAREHOUSES: 

Southwick.  Mas'-..- F"remad.  H.  L.  Miller. 
East  Canaan.  Cimri.,  —  Forem<iii,  L.  F.  Bronson. 
Bariihanisled,  Conn.. —  Foreman,  L-  A.  T.,ee. 
North  Hatfleld.  Mass..— Foreman,  Willis  Holden. 
New  Hartford.  Conn  ..  —  Foreman.  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 


Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 
Barkhamsted,  Conn., 
Southwick,  Mass., 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed.  ^  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  grades.         ...... 


'ti-- 


4  "^  Tiy»S  V*" f /'      ""'  Ll,'  -^^W*-  « 


25  Acres 
20  Acres 
15    Acres 


JJ 
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A   HANDY    HAYRACK. 

A    Sti'onpr    roml»iiin<ion    Rack.    I'sefol 
For    Variou.s    PnrpoBes. 

Thp  ooiiibinntion  hayrack  shown  in 
thp  fir.st  ilhistratitrii  is  a  onvenicnt 
one.  T  T  are  hptl  pipcps  of  piiiP  or  other 
straight  grained  light  wood  fourteen  or 
sixteen  feet  in  length,  eight  inches 
■wide  and  three  inches  thick;  if  of  oak 
or  other  hard  wood,  two  and  one-half 
Inches  thick  will  give  snfflcient 
strength.  Four  crosspieces,  B,  of 
hard  wood  one  and  one-qnarter  inches 
thick  and  six  inches  wide,  are  mortised 
and  firmly   secured  to  the  bed  pieces. 


COMBINATION  HAYBAOK. 

This  constitutes  the  frame  or  founda- 
tion and  is  shown  in  the  second  cut. 
It  is  frequently  used  separately  to 
havil  rails,  boards,  stones,  manure,  etc., 
and  is  a  convenient,  strong  and  handy 
arrangement  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
first  cut  is  shown  the  rigging  com- 
plete, of  which  its  four  crosspieces  or 


arms,  P,  are  seven  and  one-half  feet 
in  lengtix  five  inches  wide  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  tliick. 

If  designed  for  a  "sectional  rigging" 
and  to  prevent  side  niovemeut  a  half 
inch  groove  is  cut  into  the  lower  sides 
of  the  cross  arms,  P,  so  that  they  fit 
closely  upon  the  bed  pieces.  To  pre- 
vent a  forward  or  backward  move- 
ment eight  strong  iron  liooks  are  at- 
tached by  staples  to  the  sides  of  the 
cross  arms  and  when  placed  upon  the 
bed  pieces  are  readily  hooked  into  the 
staples,  A.  Thus  arranged  one  man 
can  easily  place  the  rigging  upon  or 
take  it  from  the  wagon;  or,  if  desired, 
bolts  may  b"  used  to  fasten  all  to- 
gether by  passing  them  througli  the 
cross  arms  and  bed  pieces.  There  is  not 
25  cents  difference  in  the  expense. 

Standards,  P,  can  be  either  station- 
ar.y  or  hinged  so  as  to  be  quiekl.y  low 
ered,  raised  or  removed  by  a  small 
bolt,  as  shown  at  Y.  The  standards 
chould  be  six  and  one-half  feet  high 
and  quite  strong  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  load  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  a  ladder.    The  boards,  X,  should  be 


FBAMB  OF  BED  PIECES. 

of  the  same  lengtli  as  the  bed  pieces 
and  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide, 


of  straight  grained  light  wood.  Wood 
en  pins  or  stakes,  N,  are  inserted  as 
shown  and  should  be  only  slightly 
sharppupd.  Should  the  hind  wheels 
project  above  the  boards,  X,  bridge 
over  them,  r.s  shown  at  S.  Wash  with 
petreleum  and  keep  under  shelter  wher 
not  In  use.— Country  Gentleman. 


How    to   Cnt   AsparagnB. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  aspara- 
gus bed  till  the  plants  have  been  three 


GOOD  AND  POOR  WATS  OF  CUTTING. 

years  set,  and  the  cutting  should  al- 
ways cease  in  June  or  by  the  1st  of 
July. 

In  cutting  asparagus  the  knife  should 
be  inserted  vertically  (Fig.  A),  so  that 
the  crowns  will  not  be  cnt  or  injured. 
In  the  position  B  the  knife  may  do 
mucl)  mischief. — Ballev. 
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THE  CODLING   MOTH. 


Facts    Abont     tlie     Differeut    Broods. 
HoTV    Spraying   Works. 

By  R.  H.  PETTIT,  Michigan. 

Spraying  Is  an  old  remedy,  but  one 
that  Is  very  effectual  and  by  far  the 
best  means  at  hand.  A  spray  of  paris 
green  put  ou  while  the  apple  stands  up- 
right and  before  it  turns  down  after 
the  blossoms  fall  and  the  stamens 
wither  will  deposit  a  small  amount  of 
poison  inside  the  calyx  cup,  which  poi 
sons  after  a  short  time,  dries  and  r& 
mains  indefinitely.  Now,  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  first  brood  and  sometimes  the 
second  brood  as  well  enter  at  the  calyx 
the  poison  could  not  be  better  placed. 
Early  in  the  season  fruit  tunneled  by- 
the  codling  moth  falls  to  the  ground, 
thus  thinning  the  fruit  and  saving  the 
tree  from  the  drain  of  supporting  dam- 
aged fruit. 

The   Second  Brood. 

Later,  In  the  case  of  the  second 
brood,  the  situation  Is  different.  The 
larvae  get  Into  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
rots,  while  some  appears  to  be  healthy 
until  after  it  is  packed  and  stored 
away,  where  the  larvae  finish  their  de- 
velopment slowly  and  spin  cocoons  in 
the  barrels  or  bins.  The  first  brood 
does  less  damage  than  the  second,  but 
the  size  of  the  second  brood  depends 
largely  ou  the  proportion  of  the  first 
brood  that  lives  through.  A  spray  ap- 
plied   just    about    the    time    that    the 


young  hatch  out,  during  the  first  week 
of  August,  should  and  does  reduce  the 
second  brood  very  materially.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  found  In  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  are  laid  ou 
the  leaves,  which  psadily  take  and  re- 
tain the  poison. 

riidersprnying. 

The  fact  that  the  larvae  teed  for  the 
most  part  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  makes  the  advantage  of  under- 
sprayiug  apparent.  If  more  thau  two 
sprays  are  to  be  applied  they  may  be 
put  on  one  soon  after  the  first  applica- 
tion and  the  other  about  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  the  first  August  spray, 
the  period  midway  between  the  two  be- 
ing a  time  of  comparative  inactivity. 


CULTIVATING   CORN. 

Promiit     l.se     of     the     AVeeder    a.     Ble 
Point    In    Corn    Gro^rinK. 

The  chief  purpose  of  cultivating  corn, 
with  most  farmers,  is  to  kill  weeds. 
Yet  a  very  important  object  may  be 
to  warm  and  dry  the  soil,  or,  ou  the 
contrary,  to  .slop  evaporation  and  save 
the  moisture  fur  the  corn.  The  best 
time  to  kill  needs  is  as  soon  as  they 
have  sprouted  and  before  they  come 
up.  At  this  time  the  ground  will  ofteu 
seem  filled  with  the  fine  threadlike 
rootlets,  and  it'  thay  are  stirred  and 
brought  to  the  surface  they  will  soon 
die.  This  can  be  most  easily  doue  by 
use  of  harrow  or  weeder. 

The  cornfield  should  be  goue  over 
with   weeder  three  or  four  days  after 


planting  and  at  about  the  saine  inter- 
val tliereafter.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  let  it  go  until  the  weeds  begin  to 
show  aud  the  field  looks  green.  This  is 
a  mistake,  for  after  the  weeds  begiu 
to  show  the  weeder  will  not  do  nearly 
so  good  work.  If  the  use  of  the  weed- 
er is  well  followed  up  the  weeds  may 
be  kept  down  with  it  alone  at  a  great 
saving,  for  it  will  cover  twice  the  space 
and  in  half  the  time,  saving  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  required  by  the 
cultivator. 

A  great  mistake  is  ofteu  made  at  this 
point  in  neglertiug  the  corn  to  plow 
aud  plaut  more  ground,  when  often 
the  actual  yield  would  be  greater  If 
the  time  aud  work  were  given  to  the 
crop  already  planted.  Neglect  of  the 
corn  leads  to  loss  in  the  crop  that  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  on 
the  additional  area  planted. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate corn  while  it  is  wet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  the  soil  aud,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air,  warming  it.  This  can 
be  done  in  cloudy  weather.  The  grotiud 
should  not  be  jvorted  deep  and  should 
be  ridged  as  much  as  possible.  Then, 
if  stirred  at  the  right  time  again,  the 
work  will  be  found  a  great  benefit.— 
Ohio  Farmer 


No  plaut  so  strenuously  demands 
freedom  from  weeds  as  the  onion. 

May  is  the  month  for  tomato  plant- 
ing, though  the  plants  may  need  some 
protection  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  ' 
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The    Moon    and    tlie    "Weatlier. 

Those  who  fiinu  "by  the  moan"  may 
be  iuteiested  in  a  report  of  observa- 
tions made  for  summers  during  several 
years  at  Greenwich  on  the  moon  and 
the  barometer  or  the  relation  of  ba- 
rometric variations  to  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  oljservations  show  "few 
days  of  low  barometer  about  (just  aft- 
er) full  and  new  moon,  many  such 
days  about  (just  after)  the  (luarters." 
The  results,  therefore,  for  th(,-  summer 
half  of  the  year  seem  to  confirm  the 
popular  belief  that  the  weather  tends 
to  be  more  settled  about  full  moon. 


Kxcluslvt-    C^orii    Diet. 

It  has  been  concluded  at  the  Wis- 
consin experiment  statiou  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  raise  young  pigs  on  an 
exclusive  corn  ration.  "The  feeding 
trial  made  dwarfed  animals  out  of 
every  pig  in  lot  1,  fed  exclusively 
on  corn.  While  they  gained  some  in 
tiesh,  they  did  not  dexelop  in  bone,  and 
as  time  went  on  their  vitality  de- 
creased. The  hair  on  their  bodies  be- 
came thin  and  their  skin  hard  and 
scaly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  trial 
they  were  indifferent  about  eating  and 
showed  considerable  uneasiness." 


SlujJTM    on    Rose.s,    Cnrrants,    Hto. 

Dr.  .John  B.  Smith  of  New  .Tersey 
tells  that  the  most  lasting  remedy  for 
the  slugs  which  every  gardener  is  fa- 
miliar with  as  feeding  upon  the  foliage 
of  currants,  roses  and  even  the  leaves 


of  pear  and  cherry  trees,  is  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  may  be  safely  applied  to  the 
foliage  of  any  garden  plant  that  is  like- 
ly to  be  infested,  and  once  sprayed  the 
foliage  will  remain  safe  for  a  long 
time.  All  the  slugs  succumb  readily  to 
arsenical  poisons,  and  complete  exemp- 
tion from  trouble  may  easily  be  se- 
cured.   

Limited    nemand   For  Golden    Seal. 

The  increased  use  of  the  golden  si-al 
jjlant  in  medicine  has  resulted  in  wide 
demand  for  information  concerning  it 
and  the  possibilities  of  its  cultivation. 
Bulletin  51  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture says  the  principal  supply  at 
present  is  from  wild  plants,  but  that 
under  artificial  shade  the  golden  seal 
can  be  cultivated  without  much  difll 
culty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
limited  demand  for  the  plant  will  pre 
vent  its  extensive  cultivation,  as  the 
price  would  soon  fall  to  an  unremu- 
nerative  figure. 


Ste.tmed    Silage. 

Steamed  silage  has  been  the  subject 
of  long  continued  investigation  at  the 
tt-egon  experiment  station,  and  A.  I,. 
Knisely  reporting  upon  it  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "the  operation  was 
quite  beneficial  and  the  steamed  silage 
was  much  better  than  that  which  was 
not  steamed.  Stall  fed  animals  were 
able  to  eat  u-ithout  the  "least  injury 
fifty  to  seveuly-Hve  pounds  of  this 
steamed  silago  per  day." 


Mune^vuJl  JaeIf»4on  M  UattleM. 

Stonewall  Jacksou's  negro  body  serv- 
ant knew  before  anybody  else  when  a 
battle  was  imminent.  "The  general 
tells  you,  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the 
soldiers.  "Lawd,  no,  sir!  De  gin'ral 
nuvver  tell  me  nothin'.  I  obsarvates  de 
'teution  of  de  gin'ral  dis  way:  Co'se  he 
prays  jest  like  we  all  moruiu'  an'  night, 
but  when  he  gits  up  two,  three  times  In 
a  night  to  pray  den  I  rubs  my  eyes  an' 
gits  up,  too,  an'  packs  de  haversack, 
ca'se  I  done  fine  out  dere's  gwiue  to  be 
old  boy  to  pay  right  away."— From 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor's  "Ueminiscen- 
ces." 

Kicu,  ueavily  manured  laud  should 
be  provided  for  squashes,  and  these 
should  be  planted  only  when  the  weath 
er  is  really  settled. 

Remove  tlie  blossoms  from  newly  set 
strawberry  plants. 

A  mulch  of  salt  hay  or  straw  be- 
tween the  strawberry  rows  keeps  the 
soil  moist,  tlie  berries  clean  and  pre- 
vents weeds. 

Plant  sweet  corn,  both  early  and  late 
kinds,  and  bj'  making  enough  sowings 
of  each  at  judicious  intervals  you  may 
have  a  feast  extending  far  into  the  fall. 

Plant  the  veranda  boxes  now.  They 
will  be  things  of  joy. 

A  most  brilliant  bedding  annual  Is 
phlox— such  dazzling  colors,  such  masses 
«f  bloom,  dominating  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  besides  soft  bright  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  lavender,  striped  and  white 
centered  and  uure  white.  ._       .  . 
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Tobacco  Hybrids 

{Concluded  from  page  11.) 

was  noticed  that  the  liybriils  grew 
uioie  vigorously  tlian  the  Havana  seeil 
mother  plants  set  ont. alongside  of  the 
hybrids  in  the  field.  As  the  plants 
reached  niatiiiity  in  the  field  it  wa.s 
found  that  the  hybrids,  particularly 
where  Cuban  and  Sumatra  varieties 
were  used  as  male  parents,  bore  leaves 
that  were  very  btoad  and  round  in 
shape,  thus  adapting  them  better  for 
the  purposes  of  cigai  manufacture. 
The  veins  were  very  small  and  fine 
from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
In  fact  it  v/as  apparent  even  to  the 
most  casual  obseiver  that  a  great  im- 
provement liad  been  effected  in  the 
shape,  veins,  and  general  characters  of , 
the  leaves.  The  leaves  were  harvested 
separately,  carried  thiough  the  curing 
and  fermentation  processes  separately, 
and  some  of  each  hybrid  wrapped  on 
cigars.  Every  grower  and  dealer  who 
has  seen  the.se  cigais  lias  been  enthu- 
siastic regarding  the  impioved  grain, 
fineness  of  venation  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  hybrid  tobaccos.  The 
taste,  burn  and  other  (jualities  aie 
fully  as  good  if  not  bettei  tliau  the 
Havana  seed  tobacco,  while  the  appeal - 
ance  is  veiy  greatly  impioved.  Not 
only  has  this  been  true,  but  the  hybrid 
leaves  are  uniform  in  quality  fiom  the 
tip  to  the  base.  As  is  well  known, 
the  leaves  of  the  Havana  seed  are 
coarse  and  tliiu  at  the  base,  and  the 
veins  are  laiger  than  desirable,  so  that 
only  the  tip  of  the  leaves  are  available 
for  wiappers.  In  the  hybrids  the 
entile  leaf  may  be  utilized  for  wrap- 
pers, as  the  grain,  veins,  and  texture 
are  as  fine  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  as 
at  the  tip. 

In  other  words,  the.se  hybrids  com- 
bine the  valuable  qualities  of  burn, 
taste,  yield,  and  adaptation  to  the  Uon- 
necticut  Valley  conditious  with  the 
venation,  shape  of  leaves,  grain  and 
other  qualities  which  make  the  im- 
ported tobaccos  the  standard  of  the 
world.  These  hybrids  are  improve 
ments  on  the  native  varieties,  and  can 
be  sold  as  such.  In  this  way  they  will 
not  change  the  ordiuaiy  methods  of 
growing,  curing,  caring  for  the  crop, 
or  the  marketing  of  the  crop.  The 
hybrids  are  simply  improvements  on 
the  Havana  seed  and  broadleaf  vari- 
eties for  the  purpose  for  which  these 
varieties  are  now  grown. 

The  crosses  which  have  been  most 
successful  seem  to  be  Havana  seed  X 
Sumatra  and  Broadleaf  X  Cuban. 
However,  many  dealers  and  growers 
like  the  Havana  seed  X  broadleaf 
hybiid  best  of  all.  Time  and  experi- 
ence alone  can  demonstrate  the  most 
valuable  hybrids,  and  it  is  possible 
that  all  will  have  their  j)lace  in  suit- 
ing the  fancy  of  individual  growers  or 
in  producing  special  market  grades. 
The  manner  and  method  of  making 
hybrids  is  simple  and  piacticable, — 
much  more  so  than  the  breeding  of 
animals  or  most  other  plant.s.  It  is 
nut  possible  or  desirable  to  go  into  the 
methods  of  hybridization  at  this  time, 
first,  becauso   it    is  not    desirable    that 


such  work  be  carried  on  extensively 
until  the  growers  are  fully  familiar 
with  the  results  of  such  work  and 
hybrid  ciops.  and  secondly,  from  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  describe  and  illus- 
trate these  methods  fully  so  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  an  entire  paper  to 
the  subject. 

The  work  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven,  in  the  introduction  of  these 
types,  and  in  the  production  of  new 
strains  with  a  view  to  fnithtr  im- 
provement, is  conducted  with  the  sole 
idea  of  being  ol  use  and  help  to  the 
tobacco  growers.  In  every  case  these 
strains  are  being  and  will  continue  to 
be  fully  tested  before  the3'  are  intro- 
duced or  recommended  for  use  by  the 
grower.s. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  self-fei  tile,  and 
is  also  easily  cross-fertilized.  The 
hybrids  of  the  native  New  England 
varieties  with  the  imported  varieties 
show  increased  vigor  of  growth  over 
the  straight  broadleaf  or  Havana  seed 
varieties.  Ho  far  theie  is  every  indi- 
cation that  they  will  outyield  the  old 
varieties,  and  that  it  maj  be  possible 
to  secure  earlier  strains  by  seed  selec- 
tion. The  work  of  breeding  must  be 
followed  by  careful  selection  of  seed 
plants  from  year  to  year.  By  saving 
the  seed  of  these  selected  plants  under 
bag,  as  described  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Glower,  the  uniformity  of 
the  desired  type  can  be  maintained  and 
the  quality  further  improved. 

East    Hartford 

Charles  \V.  Porter,  one  of  the  most 
successful  Havana  seed  growers  in  the 
East  Hartford  section,  finished  setting 
out  his  twelve  acres  June  y.  He  began 
setting  the  27th  of  May.  Mr.  Portei 
sows  nine  (iO  foot  seed  beds  which  he 
raises  entirely  under  glass.  He  says 
he  never  has  had  better  success  with 
plants.  In  preparing  his  beds  for  this 
season  he  plowed  under  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  of  sod  last  fall  and  put  heavy 
coat  of  stable  manure,  then  in  the 
spring  be  worked  the  manure  in 
thoroughly  just  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Mr.  Porter  never  removes  the  glass 
from  the  date  of  sowing  till  the  day  of 
transplanting.  During  the  liot  hours 
of  the  day  he  raises  his  sash  inch  by 
inch  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
under  the  sash  even.  He  believes  the 
keeping  on  the  sash  hardens  and 
toughens  the  plants  sufficiently  to 
withstand  the  extieme  hot  weather 
after  transplanting.  This  method  i,i 
somewhat  difl:Vrent  from  that  in 
general  use,  as  most  growers  remove 
their  sash  and  cloth  foi  a  week  to  two 
weeks  before  transplanting  thus 
toughening  them  to  the  outside  condi- 
tions. He  reports  he  has  not  had  a 
plant  buined  oil  in  the  field  even  in 
the  intense  drj  weather  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  land,  Mr.  Porter  uses  seven 
cords  of  stable  manure,  1,000  pounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal  and    700  of   castor 


pomace  and  land  plaster.  Last  year 
lie  got  1,900  pounds  of  assorted  tobacco 
to  the  acre. 

A  large  number  of  planters  who  set 
out  early  have  been  troubled  to  a  great 
extent  by  cut  worms  ami  wire  worms. 
There  are  several  fields  in  town  that 
have  been  reset  entirely  where  the  cut 
worms  have  cut  the  plants  off.  One 
grower  liad  two  acres  entirely  des- 
troyed by  wire  worms  which  attacked 
the  root  and  ate  up  through  the  stalk. 
He  reset  it  twice  and'then  became  dis- 
gusted, plowed  it  under  and  stocked  it 
down.  Many  growers  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  these  [lests  made  little 
paris  green  sowers  which  when  at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  the  setter  dis- 
tributes a  mixture  of  middlings  and 
paris  green  on  the  row.  This  mixture 
the  cut  worms  seem  to  be  very  fond  of 
and  it  always  proves  fatal.  But  for 
the  wire  worms  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy.  In  construction  the  paris 
green  sowers  resemble  a  miniature 
Stevens'  fertilizer  sower. 

Jacob  Bantle  has  increased  his  acre- 
age of  broadleaf  liy  three  acres  and  has 
built  a  new  shed  60x33  feet. 

Mr.  Dean,  the  contractor,  has  orders 
for  new  sheds  for  the  following:  F. 
Schoonhaar,  one  acre;  D.  Flad,  one' 
acre;  J.  Kaidaisch,  one  acre;  J. 
Kaidaiscb,  Jr..  three  acres;  O.  Fripp, 
two  and  one-half  acres;  F.  Routt', 
three  acres;  H.  Smith,  three  acres;  P. 
Pinney,  three  acres.  These  contracts 
repre.sent  an  increase  in  acreage  to  the 
respective  growers.  Mr.  Dean  is  also 
building  a  four-acre  shed  for  himself 
to  replace  the  one  he  lost  last  fall  in 
the  wind  storm. 

Philip  Bental  of  Glastonbury, a  large 
builder,  also  has  a  large  number  of 
sheds  to  erect  this  season.  Among  the 
growers  for  whom  he  is  to  build  aie: 
F.  Coinstock,  two  acre  shed;  D.  Sulli- 
van, four  and  one-halt  acres;  C. 
Handel,  two  acres;  P.  Hickey,  four 
aces;  F.  Howe,  three  acres;  F.  Tanner, 
three  acres;  G.  Spear,  two  acres. 
Among  those  who  are  making  additions 
to  their  shed  looiii  are:  J.  Forbes, 
three  acres;  Tom  Daly,  two  acres; 
Wm.  Steele,  thiee  acres;  and  in  Burn- 
side  in  what  is  known  as  Little  Italy 
there  aie  two  sheds,  one  a  three-acre 
and  a  five-acre. 

The  growers  in  Burnside  have  gone 
back  to  stable  manure  for  fertilizer. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  double 
the  <)Uantity  of  stable  manuie  has  been 
biought  into  Burnside  than  evet  be- 
fore; vast  quantities  were  biought  by 
the  railroad  and  a  large  number  of 
the  groweis  had  theirs  carted  fiom 
Hartford.  Farmers  who  have  never 
used  manure  before  are  using  it  this 
year.  There  is  hardly  a  grower  but 
who  has  put  on  from  six  to  twelve 
cords  to  the  acie. 

Alonzi)  Roberts  has  rented  his  to- 
bacco land  to  Wm.  Dunham  and  Wm. 
Phiffer  on  sliaies. 

C.  Handel,  Jr.,  is  raising  18  acres 
for  Frank  May  on  Mr.  May's  farm  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  town. 

Wm.  Huntting  &  Co.  shipped  135 
cases  of  the  l!lO;i  crop  to  New  York 
last  month. 
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The  ^Selection  of  Seed  Plants 

By  E..  H.  JenRins,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  The  Connecticut  Agricultviral 

Station. 


BULLETIN  150"of  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
prepared  by  A.  D.  Shamel  of  the 
United  States  Buieau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, is  of  very  special  interest  to  to- 
bacco growers.  It  points  a  v/ay  to  iui- 
piove  both  yield  and  quality  of  our 
tobacco  crops,  it  tells  of  what  has  been 
done  in  two  years  by  following  this 
way  on  the  farms  where  experimenting 
has  been  done,  and  lastly,  it  shows 
how  simple  a  matter  it  is  for  every 
grower  in  the  State  to  prove  the  matter 
tor  himself. 

No  two  crops  of  tobacco  are  quite 
alike;  there  is  great  variation  also 
among  different  plants  in  the  same 
field  or  crop  and,  when  one  studies 
closely,  he  finds  that  no  two  plants,  in 
the  same  field  and  crop,  even,  are 
quite  alike,  any  more  than  any  two 
people  are  alike.  They  differ  in  neight, 
iu  length  of  stem  between  leaves,  and 
in  number,  size  and  shape  of  leaves, 
all  points  which  determine  yield  and 
quality  of  crop.  Jlr.  Shamel  also  finds 
a  great  difference  in  burning  quality 
of  the  leaves  fiom  different  plants 
growing  in. the  same  field,  a  veiy  im- 
portant point  which  needs  further  ob- 
servation and  stud}',  for  it  indicates 
that  burning  quality  may  depend  in  a 
considerable  measure  on  the  individual 
quality  of  the  plant,  i.  e. ,  certain  seed 
will  yield  leaves  having  a  poor  "burn," 
no  matter  what  the  soil  or  fertilizers 
aie. 

The  cut,  Figure  1,  shows  these  vari- 
ations of  form  and  size  in  a  Connecti- 
cut Held  of  Cuban  plants,  where,  to  be 
sure,  the  variations  are  likely  to  be 
greater  than  in  our  well-established 
Connecticut  types;  and  Figure  2  shows 
different  types  of  leaves  from  plants 
growing  in  this  field. 


Every  tobacco  farmer  will  readily 
agree  that  our  crops  are  not  as  uniform 
as  is  desirable.  He  sees  yearly  iu  his 
field  certain  very  choice  plants  and 
says  to  himself,  "If  I  had  ten  acres 
just  like  that,  wouldn't  I  be  in  it!" 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  these  vari- 
ations iu  the  size  of  tobacco  plants, 
grown  in  the  same  field,  from  the  same 
lot  of  seed,  and  of  all  the  other  varia- 
tions in  number,  shape,  si?;e,  burn  and 
other  features  of  the  leaf?  Clearly. 
in  the  case  of  new  seed,  brought  here 
from  abroad,  it  is  in  part  due  to  a 
splitting  up  of  the  type,  a  natural 
process  which  always  follows  a  change 
in  climate    and   soil.       We    have    been 


taught  that  Cuban  tobacco  planted  in 
Connecticut  gradually  changes  from 
generation  to  generation  till  it  has  the 
qualities  of  Connecticut  Havana.  The 
tobacco  plant,  that  is,  has  to  change 
its  clothes,  in  a  way,  when  it  moves 
from  one  region  to  another;  it  has  tD 
adapt  itself  to  its  new  qnattors. 

But  variations  in  plants  of  our 
domestic  broadleaf  and  Connecticut 
Havana  are  largely  to  be  explained  by 
the  constant  cross-fertilization  of  the 
flowers,  effected  by  insects.  Let  us 
see  what  cro-ssfertilizatiou  is. 

The  toliacco  flower  consists  of  a 
bright-colored,  tubular,  showy  part,  the 

(Continued  on  page  4.) 


FIGURE    1. 
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Tobacco  in  Ireland 

Resume     of     Experimenting     in     Raising     Leaf     on 
••tHe     Ould     Sod" 


US.  CONSUL  MAHIN,  of  Not- 
•  tinghain,  England,  in  a  report 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  at  Washington,  describes  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  tobacco  grow- 
ing recently  carried  on  in  County 
Meath,  Ireland.     He  says: 

"According  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Nottingham  Gnardian,  promising  re- 
sults have  followed  an  experiment  in 
the  cultivation  and  cure  of  tobacco  in" 
the  cultivation  and  cure  of  tobacco 
undei taken  by  Colonel  Everard,  of 
Randlestown,  County  Meath,  on  be- 
half of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  experiment  was  extended 
to  20  acres,  and  a  report  recently 
issued  puts  the  total  yield  at  8,800 
pounds,  or  440  pounds  per  statute  acre. 
The  tobacco,  we  are  told,  has  been  in- 
spected by  serveral  leading  tobacco 
manufacturers,  and  samples  have  been 
submitted  to  experts  both  in  this 
country  and  America.  In  every  case  a 
very  favorable  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  regards  its  size,  texture, 
color  and  burning  qualities.  The 
opinion  of  experts  in  America  to  whom 
it  has  been  submitted  is  that  it  is  first 
class. 

"The  cost  of  growing  the  crop  is 
shown  to  be,  approximately,  |8.5  per 
acre.  Taking  the  average  yield  to  be 
440  pounds  per  acre,  the  lefund  of  one- 
third  of  the  duty,  which  the  grower  is 
allowed  by  the  treasury,  amounts  to 
$107.06  per  acre.  The  crop  has  been 
variously  valued  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  assuming 
the  value  is  4d.  (eight  cents)  per 
pound,  gives  a  return  of  £7  6s.  6d. 
(135.65)  per  acre.  Based  on  these 
figures  the  report  states  that  the  total 
net  profit  per  acre  amounts  to  £11  16s. 
8d.   ($57.58.) 

"The  correspondent  points  out  that 
vaiious  facts  make  the  actual  results 
better  than  the.se  figures  indicate; 
that  of  the  twenty  acres  placed  under 
tobacco  only  one  third  was  of  a  type 
which  seems  capable  of  producing  a 
maximum  yield,  and  only  two  acres 
of  the  variety  found  to  give  the  best 
results  were  planted.  When  this  and 
other  points  are  considered,  such  as 
the  cultivation  and  handling  of  the 
crop  by  in  experienced  workmen,  theie 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  coneln- 
sion  arrived  at,  that  with  the  expeii- 
ence  gained  last  vear  a  crop  of  tobacco 
grown  on  suitable  land  should  reach 
1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
"The  report  concludes: 
"  'This  result,  after  deducting  the 
interest  on  barns  necessary  for  (he 
curing  and  the  handling  of  the  leaf. 
and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  woald  leave 
a  profit  of  so  much  in  excess  of  that 
obtainable  from  any  other  crop,  that 
farmers  might  be  induced  to  till  to- 
bacco more  extensively,    and   the   in- 


creased employment  thereby  given 
would  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland.  A  great  advantage 
also  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  fits  into  the 
routine  of  farm  work,  the  planting 
being  done  between  the  turnip  sowings 
and  the  cutting  of  the  early  meadows, 
and  the  cutting  and  housing  between 
the  corn  harvest  and  the  raising  of  the 
potato  crop.  The  stripping,  sorting, 
and  prizing  can  be  carried  out  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  and  thus  pro- 
vide much-needed  employment  during 
a  time  when  remunerative  labor  is 
difficult  to  find  for  farm  hands,  es- 
pecially women  and  boys.'  " 

Windsor 

It  has  rained  at  last,  and  everyone 
rejoices.  The  heavy  showers  brought 
relief  to  the  farmers,  who  for  nearly  a 
month  past  have  been  expecting  a  most 
disastrous  season;  the  long-desired 
soaking  rains  did  finally  come,  and  the 
crops  were  saved.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  the  prospects  of  the  season 
have  grown  more  and  more  dishearten- 
ing. The  corn,  which  ordinarily 
stands  such  weather  well,  showed  its 
effects  toward  the  last,  and  its  leaves 
turned  brown  and  curled  up.  Pota- 
toes, too,  suffered  severely,  and  such  of 
them  as  have  alieady  been  dug  are 
rather  mealy.  Only  on  the  lower  and 
heavier  soils  will  the  yield  reach  the 
average. 

The  tobacco  crop  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  so  much,  although  it  is 
generally  reckoned  to  he  a  much  more 
delicate  plant.  In  the  lighter  soils  it 
has  developed  much  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  yield  will  be 
smaller  and  lacking  in  weight,  but  the 
plants  on  the  low  lands  are  not  much 
injured.  The  farmers  are  now  confi- 
dent that  the  season  will  ultimately 
be  a  successful  one  and,  since  their 
other  crops  have  been  injured  in  part, 
are  putting  in  their  best  efforts  to 
make  the  most  of  that  crop. 

The  tobacco  which  is  being  grown 
under  cloth  has  certainly  had  a  fortu- 
nate year.  The  intense  heat  did  not 
greatly  attect  it,  owing  to  the  cloth 
protection,  and  it  did  not  develop  too 
rapidly.  Should  the  wrapper.^  grown 
in  this  manner  prove  satisfactory 
when  cured,  the  few  men  who  risked 
the  shadegrown  will  be  the  ones  to 
make  the  biggest  profits. 
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NeMTS     From 


East  Hartford. 

The  tobacco  iu  this  section  is  n«!ii- 
ing  its  luatnrily  and  many  of  the 
growers  began  topping  the  third  week 
in  July.  The  crop  is  a  close  second,  it 
not  on  a  par  with  the  excellent  crop  of 
last  year,  and  the  farmers  are  feeling 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  outlook 
in  general.  The  earlier  fields  show 
the  effect  of  the  cut  worm  somewhat 
by  their  unevenness,  but  as  many  of 
these  fields  have  been  topped  this  de- 
fect does  not  appear.  The  later  fields 
have  a  very  uniform  appearanoe 
throughout  the  town.  A  part  of  the 
crop  that  was  ou  high  ground  had  be- 
gun to  show  the  effect  of  the  continued 
drought,  hut  the  opportune  rains  of 
July  lyth  and  34th  wrought  wonders 
for  these  fields  and  they  now  appear 
to  have  a  most  excellent  stand.  The 
crop  would  easily  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  growing  season  with- 
out more  rain.  Those  fields  that  are 
on  low  ground  this  j-ear  certainly  .have 
the  advantage  of  the  others  as  they 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
drought  and  in  most  instances  show  an 
advance  growth  over  the  others  which 
were  set  out  before  them.  The  growers 
here  seem  to  be  more  fortunate  than 
those  in  the  noithern  part  of  the  state 
as  they  have  had  more  rain  and  if  it 
does  not  rain  soon  in  these  northern 
sections  there  will  be  a  SLUiewliat 
stunted  growth.  In  these  northern 
towns  there  is  some  complaint  of  the 
tobacco  topping  out  low,  a  rain  at  this 
time  would  bring  them  through  with- 
out any  mateiial  loss  to  the  crop  as  a 
whole,  it  is  also  noticable  in  these 
towns  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  mosaic  tobacco,  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  interruption  of  the 
plants'  growth  through  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  niaisture  to  carry  it 
through  the  growing  season. 

The  storm  of  July  19th,  although 
having  the  desired  effect  for  the 
greater  pait  of  the  broadleaf  section, 
did  considerable  damage  in  Glaston- 
bury in  streaks.  It  hailed  for  se\-eral 
minutes  and  the  tobacco  that  was 
half  grown  suffered  severely,  being 
badly  riddled.  Many  of  the  farmer.s, 
though,  weie  very  fortunate  in  that 
their  tobacco  was  late  and  therefore 
quite  small.  These  crops  will,  no 
doubt,  outgrow  the  damage  to  a  great 
extent  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  three 
or  four    bottom    leaves,  which   usually 


are  cast  aside  as  worthless  sand  leaves. 

In  one  part  of  the  town  the  storm 
was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  wind 
which  blew  down  several  trees  and  a 
100  foot  shed  owned  by  W.  F.  Talcott. 
The  shed  was  blown  completely  off  its 
foundations  and  unroofed.  Mr.  Tal- 
cott intends  to  retuild  immediately. 

\V.  L.  Huntting  &  Co.  began  sampl- 
ing their  ltl04  crop  of  3, .500  cases  July 
34th.  They  have  employed  18  men 
and  it  will  take  some  three  weeks  to 
complete  the  work.  The  report  is  that 
it  is  coming  through  the  sweat  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  firm  shipped 
50  cases  of  the  1903  crop  to  Chicago 
last  week. 

Windsor 

A  large  tobacco  warehouse  belong- 
ing to  the  Isaac  L.  Hayden  estate  at 
Hayden's  station,  was  stiuck  by 
lightning  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground  together  with  about  four  tons' 
of  hay.  This  makes  five  buildings  be- 
longing to  this  estate  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  within  a  week.  The 
hay  was  stored  in  the  warehouse  be- 
cause the  hay  tarn,  containing  a  laige 
quantity  of  hay,  was  burned.  The  fire 
was  a  fierce  one,  as  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing hard.  A  downpour  of  rain  was 
the  only  thing  that  saved  the  dwelling 
house  from  destruction.  The  loss  is 
about  |1,,')00.  The  buildings  were  all 
insured. 

Conway 

There  is  very  little  tobacco  here  this 
year.  A  few  pieces  are  ready  to  top. 
It  is  glowing  well  for  the  dog  weather 
it  has  had  to  grow  in. 

Hay  is  (juite  a  good  crop  here,  some 
having  as  good  a  yield  as  ever. 

Jtgawam 

Tobacco  is  doing  well  generally. 
Some  pieces  are  a  little  uneven  ou  ac- 
count of  the  cut-worms.  Topping  has 
commenced.  No  hail  as  yet  and  not 
much  rain. 

Wethersfield 

Most  of  the  tobacco  is  looking  well 
and  growing  fast  this  warm  weather. 

North      Hatfield 

Oscar  Belden  &  Sons  commenced 
topping  July  4.  R.  M.  Swift  com- 
menced to  top  his  tobacco. 

C.  H.  Crafts  began  topping  his  to- 
bacco the  middle  of  July.  Tobacco  in 
the  main  is  looking  well. 


Bradstieet. 

Tobacco  in  this  vicinity  is  making  a 
fine  show.  Quite  a  number  have 
finished  haying  and  find  a  crop  of  fine 
quality,  but  about  half  in  quantity. 

East  Deerfield 

Worms  worked  quite  badly  early  in 
the  .season.  Tobacco  is  stocking  quite 
well.  The  crop  will  not  be  any  later 
than  usual. 

Hatfield 

Growers  will  increase  both  the  to- 
bacco and  onions;  although  the  acreage 
of  tobacco  will  not  run  very  much 
aliead  of  last  year. 

Copper    Hill 

The  .tobacco  is  looking  very  well, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  good  yield,  bar- 
ring damage  from  storm  and  wind. 

The  fanners  have  commenced  haying 
with  a  prospect  of  about  an  average 
crop. 

Broad    Brook 

Tobacco  plants  are  coming  along 
better  than  was  at  first  expected,  and 
every  one  is  confident  that  the  season 
will  be  a  successful  one,  despite  its  in- 
auspicious opening. 

Suffield 

The  tobacco  crop  is  coming  on  finely 
and  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
growth  are  better  thin  they  were  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  The  plants  which 
were  set  less  than  two  months  ago 
have  developed  much  faster  than  could 
have  been  expected,  thanks  to  the 
weather  of  the  past  week  or  two,  and 
are  now  well  advanced. 

A.  N.  Graves,  foimeily  of  this  place, 
has  twenty-five  acres  of  broadleaf 
growing  under  cloth  at  his  plantation 
on  the  plains  about  five  miles  south  of 
here.  ^ 

South     Windsor 

Many  tobacco  growers  are  now  at 
work  topping  their  crop.  In  some  in- 
stances tobacco  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  permit  suckering.  The 
ciops  aie  looking  well,  but  in  some 
cases  leaves  are  turning  up,  probably 
due  to  the  continued  dry  weather. 

East    Wallop 

Enoch  Turner  has  raised  his  tobacco 
shed. 

Wallop 

Alexander  Williams  is  building  an 
addition  to  his  tobacco  barn. 

Broad  Brook 

E.  H.  Sloane  is  busy  sampling  one 
thousand  cases  of  tobacco. 

Messrs.  R.  C.  and  James  Lasbury 
are  building  two  tobacco  sheds,  320 
feet  long,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Terry  farm.  These  are  the  largest 
sheds  in  town  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Selection   of  Seed  Plants 

(Coutiiiued  from  pajre  1.) 

"corolla,"  enclosing  the  leproductive 
organs.  There  are  usually  five 
"stiiinens, "  long  slender  steins,  each 
bearing  on  its  tip  a  little  pod,  the 
"anther,"  tilled  with  fine  particles, 
"pollen,"  which  are  the  male  repro- 
ductive elements. 

There  is  also  in  the  base  of  the 
flower  a  pod-like  receptacle,  the 
"ovary,"  or  future  seed-pod,  bearing 
a  rod-like  body  crowned  with  a  knob- 
like swelling,  the  "stigma."  This  is 
the  female  or  receptive  organ.  In 
order  to  produce  seed,  ripe  pollen  fiom 
some  flower  must  lodge  on  this  ripe 
stigma,  and  when  it  does,  the  pod  soon  • 
begins  to  set  seed.  Without  this  access 
of  pollen  to  the  stigma,  i.  e.,  without 
"fertilization,''  no  seed  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

A  flower  is  "self- fertilized"  when 
the  seed  is  produced  by  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  its  own  stigma  with  pollen 
from  its  anthers;  "cross-fertilized" 
when  this  fertilization  is  effected  by 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  other 
flowers.  Insects  are  the  chief  agency 
in  carrying  pollen  from  one  tobacco 
plant  to  another,  as  they  constantly 
visit  the  flowers  to  get  the  nectar 
which  is  abundantly  secreted  deep 
down  inside  the  flower.  While  forcing 
themselves  into  the  flower  tube  they 
dust  themselves  with  pollen  and  also 
wipe  off  on  the  stigma  some  pollen 
collected  in  othei  flowers,  thus  cross- 
feitilizing  all  the  blooms  which  they 
visit. 

Now  this  cross-fertilization  cariies 
to  the  lesnlticg  seed  some  of  the  in- 
dividual characteis  of  all  the  plants 
from  which  effective  pcjllen  came,  and 
all  these  characters  may  or  may  not 
appeal  in  the  next  generation.  That 
is,  the  next  generation  may  be  a 
jumble  of  all  sorts  of  chariicter,  or  the 
pollen  of  some  one  plant  concerned 
may  have  exceptional  prepotency  or 
transmitting  power  and  the  seed  may 
theiefore  chiefly  have  the  individual 
cliiiiacters  of  this  prepotent  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  self-fertilized  floweis. 
other  things  being  eijual,  yield  seed 
which  produces  plants  closely  resembl- 
ing the  parent  plant.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  of  course,  because  in  self- 
fertilized  flowers  tho  same  plant 
supplies  both  the  male  and  the  female 
elements,  while  cross-fertilized  seed 
represents  a  mixture  of  characters  of 
two  plants  at  least  and  perhaps  of 
many  more 

The  toliacco  plant  is  abundantly  self- 
fertile,  i.  e.,  if  protected  fiom  all 
crossing,  it  will  yield,  for  two  gene- 
rations at  least,  as  Mr.  Hhamel  has 
proved,  as  much,  aa  heavy  and  as 
vigorous  seed  as  the  cross-fertilized. 

His  experiments  have  also  shown,  to 
(juote  from  the  bulletin; 

"Seed  produced  by  exclusive  self- 
feitilization  for  the  two  generations 
coveied  by  our  observations  has  been 
lighter  in  color,  heavier,  freei  from 
mold  or  fungous  disease,    and   in   all 


THESE  COTS   RJiPRESENT   FIGURES  2,    3    AND   4. 
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ways  more  valuable,  as  will  appear  in 
what  follcwa. 

"The  plants  grown  from  self-feitil- 
ized  seed  reproduced  exactly  the  char- 
acter of  the  mother  plant  from  which, 
they  came.  If  the  parent  had  large 
leaves,  so  did  all  the  progeny.  If  the 
parent  had  small  leaves,  so  did  all  the 
progeny;  and  in  both  cases  the  avtrage 
size  was  the  same  as  the  average  size 
of  the  parent's  leaves.  This  uni- 
formity and  exact  reproduction  of  the 
characters  of  the  mother  plant  are  well 
shown  in  the  figures.  Figure  3  shows 
two  rows  of  plants  from  the  self-fer- 
tilized seed  of  a  single  mother  plant. 
The  uniformity  in  size  of  the  plants  as. 
well  as  in  the  shape,  size,  veining  and 
number  of  leaves  is  very  striking. 
The  adjoining  rows  of  tobacco  are  of  a 
different  type.  Figure  4,  on  the  same 
plate,  shows  a  like  uniformity  in  twO' 
rows  of  plants  from  seed  of  a  single 
mother  plant  of  the  so-called  Belgian 
type. 

"Plants  froru  a  parent  with  few  suck- 
ers had  correspondingly  few  suckers. 
The  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  offspring 
was  closely  like  the  shape  of  the  par- 
ent's leaves. 

"The  same  correspondence  appeared 
in  the  number  of  leaves.  If  the  parent 
had  thirty  five  leaves,  the  offspring 
averaged  about  thirty-five  leaves.  If 
the  parent  bore  ten,  the  offspring  aver- 
aged ten. 

"In  a  wotd,the  individual  characters, 
such  as  shape  and  color  of  leaves,  num- 
bers  of   leaves   and    suckers,    body    or 


texture,  size  of  veins,  time  of  maturity, 
and  all  other  observed  characters  were 
transmitted  from  the  parent  seed 
plants  to  their  offspring  with  marvel- 
ous uniformity.' 

The  experiments  have  also  shown 
that  where  a  fungous  disease  destroyed 
most  of  the  plants  in  one  part  of  the 
field,  but  a  few  plants  were  not 
attacked,  the  seU'-ferlilized  seed  from 
these  "immune  '  plants  yielded,  in 
turn,  plants  which  were  all  immune  to 
the  trouble.  This  is  a  most  important 
fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  if  any  tobacco 
disease  invades  this  sectitn  of  the 
country. 

It  appears,  then,  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Shamel's  work,  that  seed  produced  by 
self-fertilized  tobacco  plants  will  yield 
plants  closely  like  the  parent  plant  in 
all  particulars  and  therefore  much 
more  closely  like  each  other  than  seed 
from  cross-fertilized  plants.  The 
grower  may  select  the  particular  plants 
in  his  field  which  seem  to  him  the  very 
best  in  all  particulars,  protect  their 
flowers  from  cross-fertilizing,  and  so 
secure  in  his  next  crop  the  desirable 
quahties  which  he  noticed  in  the 
single  selected  plants  of  the  last  crop. 

How  far  this  improvement  may  be 
■carried  on  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  a  natural  limit  to  it, 
and  the  work  of  Mr.  Shamel  and  the 
Agricultural  Station  will  find  where 
that  is.  Both  of  them  have  shown  in- 
dependently, by  two  years'  experi- 
ment, that  they'have    not  in  that  time 


reached    the    limit    of    improvement. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  regarding 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  selecting 
and  protecting  plants,  and  let  me  put 
that  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to 
the  careful  grower. 

Go  over  your  field  often,  watch  care- 
fully and  find  the  particular  plants 
which  are  the  very  best  in  size  and 
shape  of  leaf  and  number  of  leaves. 
Get  acquainted  with  them.  Thay  all 
look  about  alike  at  first,  but  as  you 
watch  them  they  begin  to  dift'er  in 
your  eyes.  Mark  in  some  way  these 
choice  plants  so  that  the  men  won't 
top    them.      When    the   flower    head  is 


cut    off     the     side 

the  very    top    leaf, 

that    has    already 

and  draw  over  the  flower  head 

manila    twelve-pound  gro- 


about   io    blossom, 

flower   stalks    and 

pick     any     flower 

opened 

a    common 


eery  bag  — preferably  with  a  roof- 
shaped,  instead  of  a  flat-shaped  bottom 
— and  tie  the  mouth  of  the  bag  about 
the  stem  so  that  no  insects  can  get  in. 
Figure  5  shows  a  properly  capped 
plant.  As  the  plant  grows,  move  the 
baf;  up  so  as  to  accommodate  the  extra 
growth  and  prevent  the  seed  head  from 
pressing  against  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
which  might  in.iure  or  break  off  the 
flowers  and  seed  pods.  Late  in  the 
season,  after  all  or  most  of  the  pods 
have  set,  open  the  bags,  shake  out  all 
of  the  loose  flowers  and  other  debris, 
and  immediately  re-tie  and  allow  to  re- 
main until  the  pods  have  ripened. 
"We  would  advise  those  who  wish 
(Continued  on  pag^e  16) 
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CHIEF  STATISTICIAK  HYDE,  of 
the  Depaitmeut  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  has  coiupiled  for  the 
Tobacco  Leaf  a  table  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  tobacco  crop  by  States  on 
July  1  of  the  present  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  coiresponding  date  in 
1904;  and  indicating  also  the  percent- 
age of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
acreage  of  this  year's  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year. 

The  acreage  shown  by  this  report  is 
93.3  percent,  of  that  planted  last  year, 
a  decline  of  6.7  percent,  or  09, .548 
acres  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  total 
of  10,37,735.  The  general  average 
condition  of  the  crop  cu  July  1  for  the 
entire  country  was  87.4  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  85.3  per  cent,  a  year 
ago,  a  gain  of  2.1  per  cent.  The  De- 
partment's statement  in  detail  is  as 
follows: 

DOME.STIC  TOBACCO  CROP  OF  1905. 

Acreage 

Jiilv  1,'OSCondifn  July  1 
P.  c.'04  crop.  W04      IWS 

New  Hampshire...  105  90  100 

Vermont 110  90  98 

Massachusetts 101  93  92 

Connecticut 105  90  100 

New  York 102  91  90 

Pennsylvania 100  91  98 

Maryland 94  88  90 

Virginia 89  80  84 

North  Carolina 95  81  81 

South  Carolina..  ..  108  80  80 

Georgia 109  83  90 

Florida 120  89  95 

Alabama 89  77  88 

Mississippi   91  92  90 

Louisiana 71  100  93 

Texas 100  95  93 

Arkansas 85  8-1  90 

Tennessee 87  87  87 

West  Virginia 98  90  96 

Kentucky 91  84  89 

Ohio 99  93  90 

Michigan 88 

Indiana 100  .81  92 

Illinois 98  89  95 

Wisconsin 96  80  94 

Missouri 94  78  89 

United  Slates 93.3      85.3      87.4 

The  most  notable  feature  of  this 
table  is  the  important  gain  both  in 
acreage  and  condition  of  the  crop  in 
the  cigar  leaf  districts,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  point  of  condition  the 
improvement  in  cigar  leaf  is  more 
notable  than  that  in  other  varieties; 
and  also  that  the  total  decrease  in 
acreage  is  due  to  curtailment  in  the 
planting  of  other  tobacco  than  cigar 
leaf,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Wisoonsin.  In  Massachusetts  the  con- 
dition for  the  two  years  is  exactly  the 
same,  but  a  one  per  cent,  increase  in 
acreage  for  1905  is  noted.  In  Oonuec- 
ticnt  the  condition  shows  a  gain  of 
four  points,  and   acreage   gain  of  five 


points.  In  New  York  the  decline  of 
one  point  in  condition  is  offset  by  an 
increase  in  acreage  of  two  points. 
Pennsylvania's  big  crop  shows  a  gain 
of  seven  points  in  condition,  and  of 
hix  points  in  acreage,  both  highly  sig- 
nificant figures.  Georgia'?  crop  has 
improved  seven  points  in  coridition 
and  nine  points  in  acreage,  while 
Florida  makes  even  a  better  showing 
with  a  six-point  improvement  in  con- 
dition and  a  twenty  per  cent,  increase 
in  acreage.  The  Wisconsin  crop  shows 
a  condition  eight  points  better  than 
that  of  last  year,  which  more  than  off- 
sets the  decline  of  four  per  cent,  in 
acreage.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cigar 
leaf  outlook  could  not  be  better,  al- 
though less  significance  attaches  to 
condition  on  July  1  than  on  the  dates 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  Depart- 
ment makes  its  monthly  surveys. 

As  to  tlie  leading  Burley  and  dark 
tobacco  districts,  there  appears  to  be  a 
curtailment  of  acreage,  which,  how- 
ever, is  offset  to  some  extent  by  im- 
provement in  condition.  Kentucky's 
big  crop  is  reported  as  five  points  bet- 
ter than  a  year  ago,  although  the 
acreage  has  declined  nine  per  cent.  In 
Maryland,  condition  is  two  points  bet- 
ter than  a  year  ago,  but  acreage  has 
decreased  six  per  cent.  In  Virginia, 
condition  has  fallen  off  two  points, 
while  acreage  has  declined  eleven 
points.  Nortli  Carolina  has  held  its 
own  as  to  condition,  but  has  made  a 
loss  of  five  points  on  acreage.  South 
Carolina  has  lost  six  points  on  condi- 
tion, but  shows  a  gain  of  eight  points 
on  acreage.  Ohio  is  twc  points  behind 
last  year  on  condition  and  one  point 
behind  on  acreage,  but  these  declines 
are  so  small  that  favorable  weather 
may  eliminate  them  before  another 
month  is  passed. 

East  Windsor 
Peter   J.    Brown    is    furnishing    the 
lumber    for    a  tobacco  shed    for    Edgar 
Farnham  in  South  Windsor. 
Granby 
Tobacco  is   looking  well    in  this  sec- 
tion.    Some  farmers  will  begin  cutting 
August  1. 

There  is  very  little  complaint  of 
calico  in  this  locality.  Fields  where 
cleaned  seed  was  used  s'low  much  less 
of  it  than  where  the  seed  was  un- 
cleaned. 

F.  M.  Oolton  has  just  completed  a 
shed  of  four  acres  capacity.  R.  L. 
Forsythe  has  a  shed  two  hundred  feet 
long  neary  completed.  There  are  sev- 
eral others  in  process  of  erection. 

Farmer. 
King  Street 
Several  of   the  farmers  have  finished 
haying  and  some  are  topping  tobacco. 
The    crops  are   looking  very    fine  alter 
the  needed  showers. 


EW  ENGLAND 
TOBACCO  GROW. 
ERS,  to  insure  good 
yields  of  fine  quality, 
should  use  about  3,000  lbs.  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent, 
actual  Potash,  in  form  of  Sul- 
phate. 

Tobacco  makes  greater  de- 
mand on  the  soil  for  Potash 
than  any  other  cultivated 
plant. 

Write  for  "Fertilizing  To- 
bacco," and  other  valuable 
books  which  we  send  to 
farmers. 

Address:  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


Crop    Most    Promising 

Favorable  tobacco  weather  has  con- 
tinued in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and 
the  crop  as  it  stands  today  never 
promised  better  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Rain,  which  was  needed  a  week  ago,  is 
more  urgently  required  now.  The  hot 
sun  or  mid-July  would  have  damaged 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  acres 
irreparably  bad  it  not  been  for  local 
showers,  which  distributed  themselves 
over  a  wide  area. 

The  plants  range  from  five  or  six 
inches  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
height,  tobacco  in  tne  average  field  be- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  inches  above 
the  ground.  Plants  are  beginning  to 
bud  and  even  to  blossom.  Hoeing  and 
weeding  is  general.  Most  growers  are 
working  with  a  small  complement  of 
help,  which  will  not  be  increased  until 
the  crop  is  ready  to  cut. 

The  trend  of  opinion  is  that  late-set 
tobacco  will  be  best  this  season.  Much 
of  the  tobacco  which  was  set  from  May 
10  to  May  25  is  stunted  because  of  un- 
seasonable weather.  The  finest  fields 
are  of  tobacco,  set  the  first  week  in 
June. 

Increase  in  New  Milford 
In  the  Honsatonic  Valley  there  is  a 
full  acreage  this  season  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  New  Milford 
district.  Around  that  centre  many 
slieds  are  being  erected,  this  fact  at- 
testing the  enlargement  in  the  indus- 
try. Cut-worms  have  proved  as 
bothersome  along  the  Housatonic 
Valley  as  along  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  Some  growers  south  of  New 
Milford  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plow  up 
a  portion  of  their  land  worst  infested 
and  put  it  into  corn.  Only  one  or  two 
instances  of  this  kind  were  noted, 
however. 

Sunderland 
The  acreage  will  be  a  little  less  than 
last  year,  and  more  of  onions. 
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vSoil  and  Atmosphere 

By    J.     B.     Stewart,     Bureau     of    Soils,     U.    S.     Dep't 
of    Agrictxlture 


(Part   II— Almospliere.) 


AS  it  would  take  considerable  space 
and  add  but  little  to  this  article, 
because  of  the  puri)ose  for  which  it  is 
wiitten,  to  give  the  atmospheric  tables 
it)  full,  we  will  give  a  siiiimiary  of 
them  onl}',  aud  we  will  call  attention 
to  the  effect  the  tent  has  upon  the 
atmosphere : 


fall  too    low,  plants  grow  more  rapidly 
at  night  than  they  do  by  day." 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  also 
more  constant  inside  of  the  tent  than 
it  was  outside  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table.  We  find  from  the  above  study 
that  for  the  season  of  1901  the  tent 
had    in  a  slight    degree,  the    following 


SUMMARY   OF    ATMOSPHERIC   RESULTS   FOR    1901. 


Inside  of  tent. 


Average  relative  humidity. 
Average  temperature  of  air, 


7  a.  m.   3 

88.33 
66.50 


p.  ra. 

70.80 

80.44 


Mean  relative  humidity,  82.50 

Mean  temperature  of  air,  '  73.47 

Mean  maximum  temperature  of  air,  85.10 
Mean  minimum  temperature  of  air,  69.64 
Range  of  temperature  of  air,  15.56 

It    is  an  established  fact    that  plants 
are   continually  taking    moisture  from 
the  soil    and  giving    it  off   into  the  at- 
mosphere   through    their  leaves.     The 
amount   of   moisture    held    by  the    air 
which     surrounds     the     plant,    must, 
therefore,  have    some   effect    upon  the 
quantity  of  moisture  that  will  be  taken 
from    the    plant  during    the  period   of 
its    growth,  and  as  tha  tuigidity  of  the 
plant,  which   is  due  to   the   amount   of 
water    that  it   contains,  has   some   in- 
fluence  on    its  rate  of  growth,  and  the 
amount    of    water   in    the  plant    is  in- 
fluenced   by  the   relative    humidity    of 
the  atmosphere  might  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant.     We  find  in    the  table  howev.r, 
very    little   difference   in    the   relative 
humidity  of   the    atmospheie    between 
the  outside  and   the  inside  of  the  tent, 
only  an    average  difference  for  each  24 
hours  of  3.71    percent.     The  tempera- 
ture  of   the  atmosph'^re  surrounding  a 
plant,  has  a  great  influence  on    its  rate 
of   growth  for  if   the  temperature  falls 
below,  or  raises  above,  a  certain  point, 
all    plant   growth    stops.     Each    plant 
has  a  degree  of  temperature  in  which 
it  will   thrive  best,  and   this  degree  of 
temperature    is   called     the   optimum, 
such  plants   reach  their  optimum  tem- 
perature   when  it    is  the  warmest    and 
any  artiticial    device  that    will  tend   to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  plant,  must 
therefore    have    some   effect    upon  it's 
growth. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table, 
that  during  the  day  there  was  veiy 
little  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  outside  and  inside  of 
the  tent,  but  at  night  there  was  con- 
siderable difference,  enough,  I  think, 
to  have  some  effect  on  the  rate  of  plant 
growth.  As  stated  in  Strasbuiger, 
Mall,  Sehmek  and  Schimper's  Botany, 
page  235,  "It  the  temperature  does  not 


Outside  tent 
7  a.  m.    2  p.  m. 

87.70     70.00 
67.75     80.40 

78.85 
74,02 
82.70 
60.79 
21.19 


Difference. 


7  a.  m. 

.63 
1.15 


2p 

0.80 
.04 


m. 


3.71 
.45 
2.  ,50 
8.85 
6.45 


Lancaster,   Pennsylvania 

According  to  O.  L.  Hachs,  a  well 
known  Lancaster  manufacturer,  one  of 
the  earliest  known  records  of  cutting 
has  been  made  by  John  R.  Knisley,  of 
Manor  township,  Mr.  Sachs  writes 
The  Tobacco  World  that  on  July  11, 
Mr.  Knisley  who  is  a  veteran  in  the 
tobacco  growing  business  commenced 
cutting  a  well  matured  two  acre  crop 
of  Havana  seedleaf  and  that  it  is  in 
fii.st  class  shape. 

Richmond,   Virginia 

Planters  of  the  suirounding  countie- 
expect  a  laige  tobacco  crop  this  years 
In  tact,  some  ot  the  local  dealers  have 
predicted  that  it  will  be  beyond  18,- 
000,000  pounds. 

J.  M.  Bell,  of  New  London,  and  his 
brother,  J.  W,  Bell,  of  Central  Point, 
have  sold  some  of  the  finest  tobacco 
raised  in  that  section.  They  received 
good  prices  for  all  their  crop.  J.  M. 
Bell  received  an  average  of  $50  for  one 
lot  he  brought  here,  his  wrappers  sell- 
ing as  high  as  $66. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


influence  upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere: 

No.  1.     The  soil  was  more  moist. 

No,  2.  The  soil  remained  more  fry- 
able  and  was  less  affected  by  drouth  or 
heavy  rain. 

No.  3.     The  soil  was    made  warmer. 

No,  4.  The  air  contained  more 
moisture. 

No.  5.  The  air  was  made  warmer, 
especially  at  night. 

While  there  is  a  slight  difference  in 
favor  of  plant  growth  under  the  tent 
in  all  of  the  above  points  mentioned, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough 
difference  to  cause  the  abnormal 
growth  that  the  plant  makes.  I  think 
that  there  is  some  other  factor  that  is 
accountable  for  this  abnormal  growth 
and  that,  that  factor  is  the  absence  of 
a  small  amount  of  light,  caused  by  the 
slight  shade  produced  by  the  cloth. 

Further  investigations  along  this 
line  are  being  made  this  year  and  by 
the  end  ot  the  season  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  furnisli  some  more  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 


Hartford 

The  New  Haven  Tobacco  Uo.  have 
filed  an  organization  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  John  M.  <juinn 
and  Elliot  Watrous,  of  New  Haven, 
and  S.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Naugatuck,  are 
the  incorporators.  The  company's 
authorized  capital  .?tock  is  $20,000,  all 
common,  in  $100  shares.  The  com- 
pany are  to  start  business  with  a  paid- 
in  capital  of  $5,000.  Their  objects  are 
to  buy  and  sell  at  wholesale  and  retail 
cigars,  cheroots,  little  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes and  all  ether  forms  of  tobacco, 
together  with  pipes  and  all  other 
smokers'  articles,  and  to  do  any  and 
all  things  incidental  to  the  business 
aforesaid  or  any  part  of  it. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  cost  one 
cent  a  word  each  time;  no  advertisement  taken 
for  less  than  twenty  cents;  cash  or  stamps 
must  accompany  orders,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  25th  of  the  month. 

TOBACCO  LAND  ON  SHARES— I  offer 
Tobacco  Land  to  rent.  Sheds  for  ten  acres, 
Apply  at  once,  in  person.  Chas.  F.  Fowler" 
140  Union  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE— Second  hand 
tobacco  balingr  press.  Box  38,  care  of  New- 
England  Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Distributer  for  the  output  of  a 
small  cigrar  factory  mal\in|r  a  specialty  of  $25 
and  $30  g-oods.  Box  34,  Care  The  New  Eng-land 
Tobacco  Grower. 

WANTED— Second-hand  green  bone  cutter 
D.  L.  B.,  Box  19,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE— Canadian  hard  wood  ashes 
Try  this  fertilizer.  George  Stevens,  Peterboro 
Canada. 


JENKINS    &    BARKER, 

Snccessors  to  Col.  Charles  L.  Bardett, 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Pat- 
ents, Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
so  state  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticnt 


Porto  Rico    Yaguas  for   Tobacco 
Growers. 

Cuba  forbids  export  of  Yagua.     Porto 
Rico  will  supply  demand  through 

S.   V.    L.  IvIPPITT, 

MAYAGUEZ,  POR-TO   RICO. 

Prices  F.  O,  B.   Porto  Rico  furnished 
promptly. 
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TOBJtCCO     CULTIVJITIOM 

Op  H  E  recent  protracted  dry  hot 
weathei  has  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  frequent  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco fields.  In  fields  which  have  been 
cultivated  frequently  during  the  dry 
weather,  with  small  shovel  cultivators, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  soil  moisture 
has  been  retained  and  the  plants  made 
comparatively  a  steady  growth.  On 
the  other  hand  fields  lacking  in  culti- 
vation, have  dried  out,  the  soil  has  be- 
come hard  and  baked  and  the  plant 
growth  has  been  much  less  vigorous. 
In  addition  to  these  tacts,  the  fields 
that  have  been  frequently  cultivated, 
have  suffered  less  from  the  diy 
weather,  than  the  fields  which  have 
been  cultivated  frequently  and  the  to- 
bacco in  the  cultivated  fields  has 
wilted  noticeably  less. 

In  view  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
in  raising  a  crop  of  tobacco,  it  appears 
that  the  growers'  experience,  and  ex- 
periments which  have  been  carried  on 
with  tobacco  cultivation,  would  lead 
the  farmers  to  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation.  As  a  uiattet  of  fact  it 
has  done  so  to  a  great  extent,  but  there 
are  many  tobacco  growers  who  do  not 
seem  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful and  frequent  cultivation  during  dry 
weather. 

The  frequent  cutivation  o?  the  sur- 
face soil  tends  to  produce  a  mulch, 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  soil 
moisture.  If  the  suiface  soil  is  not 
stirred,  the  soil  moisture  is  carried 
from  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  soil  by 
capillary  action,  and  the  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  thus  rapidly  ex- 
hausted.    The  breaking  np  of  the  sur- 


face layer  of  soil,  breaks  the  capillary 
connection  between  the  atiuospbeie 
and  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  moisture. 

Cultivation,  therefore,  tends  to  save 
soil  moisture  in  dry  weather.  Of 
course  if  deep  shovel  cultivators  are 
used,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
distuibed  or  injured,  the  crop  will  be 
reduced  in  yield  and  quality  by  this 
cultivation.  Small  shovel  cultivators, 
or  any  arrangement  to  stir  the  stirface 
soil  without  injury  to  the  plants  as 
long  as  it  is  pessible  to  cultivate,  gives 
profitable  results  in  yield  and  quality 
of  the  tobacco. 


OCCIDENTS     TO     THE     CROP 

"W^XERY  season  some  section  of  the 
•*-'  New  England  tobacco  gi owing 
district  is  injured  by  hail  storms,  or 
other  climatic  conditions.  lu  these 
sections  the  tob;icco  growers  lose  a  part 
or  all  of  their  crop,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  disastrous  to  these  farmers.  In 
several  instances  growers  have  invested 
their  whole  capital  in  the  growing  of  a 
large  crop,  and  a  storm  in  a  short  time 
destroy?  their  capital  and  they  are 
forced  out  of  business.  Such  is  the 
case  in  some  sections  this  season. 

This  experience  only  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  general  farming,  and  the 
sooner  the  tobacco  growers  recognize 
this  fact,  the  better  off  they  will  be- 
come. The  old  adage,  do  not  put  all 
of  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  holds  as 
true  today  as  ever  before,  and  is  illus- 
trated every  season  by  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  tobacco  growers. 

An  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  successful  tobacco  growers  shows 
that  they  have  raised  some  tobacco 
every  year,  but  never  more  than  they 
could  afford  to  lose  if  they  happened 
to  have  an  unfavorable  season,  or  ac- 
cident to  their  crop. 

Most  of  the  successful  growers  have 
other  interests  as  dairying,  truck  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  poultry  raising  or 
other  business  which  will  support  them 
in  the  event  of  a  poor  crop  of  tobacco. 
On  the  other  hand  an  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  many 
growers,  shows  that  it  has  been  due  to 
poor  judgment  in  the  laying  out  of 
more  money  for  the  growing  of  the  crop 
than  they  could  afford  to  lose. 


in  the  successful  cuiing  of  a  crop  and 
more  oi  less  complaint  of  pole  sweat  or 
shod  burn.  Of  course  this  trouble 
varies  in  different  seasons,  depending 
on  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  the 
nature  of  the  curing  season. 

The  pole  sweat  or  shed  burn  occujs 
during  hot.  "muggy''  weather  when 
there  is  little  circulation  of  air,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  moisture. 
It  may  attack  the  crop  in  the  shed  dur- 
ing the  night  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
entire  crop  will  be  destroyed,  or  its 
value  seriously  impaired. 

There  are  several  methods  of  pie- 
venting  this  injury  which  are  more  or 
less  successful  and  practical.  The  most 
practical  one  seems  to  be  the  burning 
of  small  charcoal  fires  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  shed  during  the  dangerous 
periods  of  weather,  which  will  create 
currents  of  air  which  will  dry  out  the 
tobacco  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  pole 
sweat.  In  other  cases  wood  has  been 
used,  but  owing  to  the  smoke  it  is  not 
as  successful  as  the  charcoal  method. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  flames  of 
the  wood  fires  is  liable  to  scorch  the 
tobacco  loaves  nearest  the  fires. 

Several  forms  of  tobacco  curers  are 
being  used  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  One  of  the  objections  to 
them  is  their  cost,  but  otherwise  they 
have  given  more  or  less  satisfaction. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wood  fires,  that  is,  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  shed  of  a  current  of  dry 
warm  air  which  on  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  shed,  sets  up  a  circulation  of  the 
stagnant  air  in  the  sheds. 

In  the  event  of  a  damp  curing  season 
it  will  pay  the  growers  to  provide 
them.selves  with  a  supply  of  charcoal 
to  use  for  burning  in  the  shed  at  the 
proper  time.  The  time  when  the  fires 
are  needed  do  not  usually  last  more 
than  48  hours,  so  that  a  few  bushels  of 
charcoal  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
crop  through  the  ordinary  sweating 
season. 


THE     CURING     SEJiSOM 

'T^HE  time  for  harvesting  this  sea- 
•*•  son's  crop  is  at  hand,  and  doubt- 
less many  of  the  early  crop  will  be  in 
the  sheds  the  fore  part  of  August. 
There  is  usually  more  or  less  ditficulty 


GROWERS'    JiSSOCIJtTIOMS 

¥  N  Tennessee  and  Southern  Ken- 
tucky  an  organization  of  the  to- 
bacco growers  has  been  effected  to  pro- 
tect the  growers  and  to  arrange  to  hold 
the  tobacco  crops  until  living  prices 
can  be  obtained.  The  tobacco  niann- 
factureis  are  united  in  many  instances 
in  powerful  organizations,  and  such 
organizations  has  resulted  in  wonderful 
profits  to  the  individuals  in  these  or- 
ganizations. 

The  tobacco  growers  necessarily  face 
a  big   problem  in  trying    lo  unite   in  a 
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business  w;iy  in  the  iiiattei-  of  crop  pro- 
duction ami  gellins.  The  diffeieuces 
ill  soil  and  climate  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  crops  raised  on  different  farms 
and  iu  different  sections,  the  small 
capital  of  the  individual  growers  and 
the  necessity  for  ready  money  for  tlie 
crop  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  many 
other  factors  combine  to  make  this 
question  so  very  difficult  of  solution. 

In  New  England  one  ot  two  attempts 
are  being  made  to  bring  the  growers  in 
different  communities  together  in  such 
a  way  that  their  interests  may  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  profits  of  some  of  the 
middlemen  eliminated  by  direct  sale 
to  the  manufacturer.  These  organiza- 
tions will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  the  growers  interested  in  this 
phase  of  their  business,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  organizations  will 
meet  with  success.  It  seems  that 
every  other  profession  or  business  can 
be  organized  more  effectively  than  the 
farmers.  They  are  naturally  isolated 
and  do  not  get  together  frequently  to 
talk  over  their  mutual  business  rela- 
tions. In  many  cases  where  such  or- 
ganizations have  been  attempted,  it 
has  been  done  by  men  who  have  had 
some  personal  axe  to  grind  and  have 
made  a  failure  of  the  organization  to 
the  fariuer's  loss. 

This  subject  would  be  one  which  the 
farmers  could  profitably  discu.ss  at  the 
tobacco  growers'  meetings,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  methods  pursued  by 
the  organizations  now  at  work  on  this 
problem  would  be  beneficial  to  every 
one  concerned. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  co-operation  with  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Experiment  Slation  at 
New  Haven  are  planning  to  help,  the 
tobacco  growers  select  some  of  their 
tobacco  seed  plants,  saving  the  seed 
under  bag,  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined at  the  spring  institute  meetings 
and  through  their  bulletins.  If  the 
growers  who  are  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter will  address  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Director  of 
the  Connecticnt  Experiment  Station, 
or  A.  D.  Shamel,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Tariffville,  Connecti- 
cnt, they  will  write  to  the  farmers  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 


Preparation  ut  Tobacco  Seed,  The 
Selection  of  Tiil)iicco  Seed  Plants,  ••iiid 
a  New  'and  Valuable  Cover  Crop  for 
Tobacco  Fields,  which  can  be  secured 
free  of  charge  Viy  Connecticut  farmers, 
and  others  as  tar  as  the  sui)idy  will 
permit.  The  tobacco  growers  should 
write  to  this  experiment  station  and 
request  copies  of  these  bulletins. 

+ 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  New  Ha%en  has 
recently    issued    three    bulletins,    The 


Cigar    Leaf    Market 

New  York,  July  19. 

In  domestic  leaf  there  is  not  much 
change.  The  stuck  of  old  binders  is 
limited,  and  the  quantity  of  old  fillers 
is  also  small.  With  the  approach  of 
the  coming  month,  when  the  influx  ot 
Western  buyers  will  take  place,  their 
influence  will  doubtless  be  for  the 
stimulation  ot  trade,  and  a  good 
healthy  business  in  the  new  crop  is 
looked  for. 

Sumatra  — There  will  be  but  three 
more  inscriptions  this  year.  The  fall 
inscriptions  will  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 22  and  October  6  and  13.  There- 
fore the  fate  of  the  Sumatra  crop  has 
already  been  settled,  and  the  manufac- 
turers, who  have  been  waiting,  will 
doubtless  buy  more  freely  now.  In 
fact,  a  realization  of  the  situation 
seems  to  have  permeated  the  trade, 
with  tbe  result  that  transactions  in 
Sumatra  have  been  numerous  during 
the  past  week.  Light  tobacco  of  this 
type  is  scarce,  and  it  is  advisable  that 
those  needing  goods  should  get  them 
now,  rather  than  later,  when  the 
cream  of  the  crop  will  have  been 
taken. 

Havana — While  the  market  tor  the 
past  week  has  not  been  bare  of  transac- 
tions, those  taking  place  have  never- 
theless not  been  very  numerous,  nor 
have  any  large  quantities  figured  in 
them.  On  the  strength  of  advices 
from  Cuba  anent  the  new  crop,  which 
is  the  objective  point  of  the  trade  just 
now,  prices  keep  up. 

Savannah,    N.     Y. 

Tobacco  raising  in  this  section  is  in 
a  bad  way,  owing  to  farmers  planting 
too  large  an  acreage  and  not  taking 
good  care  of  same.  If  they  would 
plant  less  and  take  better  care  of  same, 
they  would  not  only  get  better  quality 
tobacco,  but  they  would  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  ask  and  get  a  far  better  price. 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  but  the 
grower,  for  buyers  will  pay  well  for 
good  tobacco,  and  it  is  always  in  de- 
mand. When  the  farmers  get  educated 
to  it,  they  will  see  a  profit  in  growing 
good  tobacco.  The  writer  has  grown 
fifteen  crops,  and  has  always  received 
a  good  profit  on  his  labor.  A  few  good 
suggestions  to  tobacco  raisers  are,  be 
careful  in  handling  so  as  not  to  break 
or  tear  the  leaves,  get  planted  as  soori 
in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  be  sure 
not  to  cut  tbe  crop  until  it  is  ripe. 
Take  down  as  goon  as  it  is  in  condi- 
tion, and  get  it  in  the  bundle  for  early 
market.  M. 


Plymouth 

khe  Strauss,  former  agent  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  company,  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Plymouth  county 
grand  jury  of  violating  the  Massachu- 
setts traders'  law.  Tbe  case  has  at- 
tracted widespread  interest. 

The  complainiiuts  were  the  Indepen- 
<lent  Tobacco  Alanufacturers'  associa- 
tion, and  the  fight  has  been  against  the 
tobacco  trust.  The  Massachusetts 
statute,  designed  to  prevent  monopoly, 
provides  that  no  person  selling  goods 
shall  make  a  condition  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  not  buy  goods  of  other 
persons  unless  the  purchaser  is  an  agent 
or  is  making  a  contract  as  an  agent  for 
the  exclusive  sale  of  a  product. 

Strauss  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Plymouth  county  about  a  year 
ago  for  violation  of  his  act.  Both 
sides  fought  hard  to  win  a  verdict. 
Strauss  was  found  guilty,  but  he 
carried  tbe  case  to  the  supreme  court 
and  obtained  a  new  trial.  The 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  charge 
of  Judge  Lawton  to  the  jury  had  not 
been  favorable  enough  to  the  prisoner. 

Strauss  was  not  present  in  court, 
but  he  was  represented  by  F.  M.  Bix- 
by,  of  Brockton.  District  Attorney 
Asa  P.  French  conducted  the  pro- 
secution and  Paul  R.  Blackmur  ap- 
peared for  the  Independent  Manufac- 
turers' association. 

Label  Bill  Killed 

The  bill  concerning  the  labeling  of 
tobacco  introduced  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  by  Mr.  Connor  of  Enfield, 
which  was  reported  unfavorably  upon 
by  the  committee,  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  on  June  29,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Connor  de- 
clared that  every  farmer  in  Enfield  had 
indorsed  the  bill,  and  that  only  those 
in  the  warehouses  of  Suffied  opposed 
the  measure.  The  bill  was  finally 
killed. 

Minth    Inscription    Notes 

Amsterdam,  July  .5. 
The  ninth  Amsterdam  inscription 
took  place  on  Friday,  June  80,  when 
14.880  bales  of  Sumatra  and  1,113 
bales  of  Borneo  were  offered  for  sale. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
parcels  ottered  for  sale  were  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  with  the  exception  ot  a 
few  which  might  be  classed  among  the 
medium  ones.  Notwithstanding  these 
conditions,  Americans  found  lots  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  parcels,  and  they 
bought  600  bales  at  prices  ranging 
from  115  cents  to  300  cents  for  first 
and  second   lengths  together. 

Failure    in    Norfolk 

The  Hamburger  Tobacco  Company 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  have  failed,  with 
$5,000  liabilities  and  $1,200  a.ssets. 
The  principal  creditors  are  Morris  D. 
Neumann  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $625; 
Wertheimer  Bros.,  Baltimore,  $147; 
and  Deutsch  Bros. ,  New  York,  $307. 
Attorney  Jatnes  G.  Martin  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  bankrupt 
stock. 
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vSelection  of  vSeed  Corn 

By      A.     D.     iShamel,      Bureau      of     Plant      Industry. 
U.     S.     Department     of    A.griculture 


(CotiliiiueJ  from  July   Grower.) 


T-  HE  season  for  the  selection  ot 
seeil  corn  for  next  year's  crop 
is  near  at  bantl.  There  is 
great  room  for  improvenieut 
of  tbe  New  Englanil  varieties 
of  ooin  by  seed  selection  and  breeding, 
so  tbat  every  fanner  who  grows  coin 
is  interested  in  making  all  possible 
progress  in  this  direction.  In  view  of 
the  fact  tbat  it  costs  no  more  to  grow 
a  valuable  variety  or  type  of  corn, 
than  a  poor  one,  the  advantage  of  care- 
ful seed  selection  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

In  tbe  portion  of  the  field  where  tbe 
seed  ears  are  to  be  selected,  all  of  tbe 
poor  stalks  and  barren  stalks  should  be 
detasseled  or  removed  before  the 
pollen  falls  from  the  tassel.  In  plant 
breeding  as  in  animal  breeding,  the 
character  of  the  male  parent  is  strongly 
impreseed  on  tbe  progeny.  So  if  the 
seed  ear  of  corn  selected  by  tbe  farmer 
for  nest  season's  planting,  has  been 
fertilized  by  tbe  pollen  from  a  barren 
or  poor  stalk,  it  is  likely  tbat  the  next 
crop  raised  from  this  seed  will  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  poor  and  barren 
stiriks.  The  proportion  of  barren 
stalks  in  several  varieties  of  western 
dent  cern,  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
writer,  by  following  some  such  system 
for  several  years.  In  tbe  case  of  tbe 
Boone  Company,  white  variety,  one  of 
the  most  extensively  grown  and  valu- 
able varieties  of  white  dent  corn,  orig- 
inated iff  Mr.  James  Riley  of  Thorn- 
town,  Indiana",  the  per  cent,  of  barren 
stalks  was  reduced  from  about  20  per 
cent,  to  less  than  five  per  cent,  in  five 
years  ot  detasseling  of  the  barren 
stalks. 

M  tkis  particular  time  it  would  be 
interesting  to  go  into  the  corn  field, 
select  an  average  row,  count  all  of  tbe 
stalks,  and  then  count  the  number  of 
stalks  which  do  not  bear  ears.  In  this 
w»y  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
actual  per  cent,  of  bawren  stalks  in 
New  England  corn  fields  and  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  flint  varieties.  So  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer  there  has  been  no 
general  determination  of  tbe  per  cent, 
of  barren  stalks  in  New  England 
varieties.  In  Illinois  tbe  writer  found 
that  the  per  cent,  of  stalks  in  the  fields 
producing  no  ears,  run  from  19  to  2'd 
percent.  Tbe  counts  of  the  number 
of  baiTen  stalks  was  made  by  school 
children,  who  went  into  the  fields, 
counted  tbe  number  of  barren  stalks  in 
100  hills  in  severiil  places  in  the  field. 
These  figures  were  compiled  and  the 
average  of  tbe  results  from  the  thous- 
ands of  obervations  led  to  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  condition  of  the  corn 
crop  by  tlie  fanners.  In  all  sections 
in  the  great  corn  belt,  farmers  are  tak- 
ing grent  pains   to  improve   tbe   corn 


crop  by  eradicating  the  poor  and  bar- 
ren stalks,  tbiongh  systematic  and 
careful  seed  selection. 

All  great  progress  made  so  far  in  in- 
creasing  the  yield   and  qnalitj'  of   the 
corn    crop,  has    been   made    with  pure 
varieties.     After   these   varieties  have 
been  secured,  certain  crosses  have  been 
made  between  strains  of  the  varieties, 
and    in    some   cases    beneficial    results 
have    been    reported.       However,    the 
fact   remains  beyond   dispute,  tbat  tbe 
valuable   varieties  now   in  general   use 
in  the   corn  belt,  have  been  developed 
by   selecting  pure  blood,  that  is,  keep- 
ing   the    varieties   free   from   crossing 
with    other    varieties.     Corn    is  natu- 
rally cross   fertilized.     Tbe   silk,  cor- 
responding   to    the    female    portion  of 
the  stalk,  does   not  become    ready  for 
fertilization    by    pollen,  corresponding 
to  the  male  portion  of  the  plant,  of  tbe 
same  stalk  at  tbe  time   tbe  pollen  falls 
from    the    tassel    of    this    stalk.     The 
silks   are  ready  for    fertilization  either 
before  or  after  tbe  pollen  ou  tbat  stalk 
falls   from    the    tassel.     Consequently 
the    silks    are    pollinated    with    pollen 
from  other  stalks,  the  tassels  of  which 
mature  pollen  at    the  same  time  that 
the  silks  of   tbe  other  stalks  are  ready 
for    fertilization.     The    pollen    grains 
are   very  light    and  are  carried   by  the 
wind,  in    unobstructed  places   for  con- 
siderable   distances.     The    writer    has 
observed  the  carrying  of  pollen  by  the 
wind  across  unobstructed  fields  during 
favorable  seasons  for   nearl.y   one-half 
mile.      Under     certain     circumstances 
the    pollen    will    probably    be    carried 
much  farther.     In  the  corn  field  itself 
the  pollen  drifts  against  tbe  stalks  and 
does  not  travel   very  far.  probably   not 
farther  than  twenty  rows  under  ordin- 
ary   conditions.     Mixture    in  corn   be- 
tween   varieties  of   different    color,  as 
white   and  yellow,  can   be  observed    in 
the  color  of  the  kernels  on  the  ear,  tbe 
same   season    that    the   crossing    takes 
place.     For  instance  if  tbe  pollen  of  a 
yellow    variety    falls  on    the  silks  and 
fertilizes   a  white  variety,  the   body  of 
the    kernels  have    a  yellowish    cast  of 
color.     On  the  other  hand  if  the  pollen 
of   a  white    variety    falls    on  the  silks 
and    fertilizes   a    yellow    variety,    the 
tops  of  tbe  mixed  kernels  of  the  yellow 
ear  will  have  a  white  appearance,  or  as 
it     is     commonlj'     known,    white-cap 
color.     It   the  mixed    kernels  are  caie- 
fuUy   removed  they   do  not  impair   tbe 
purity  of  the  remainder  of  the  kernels, 
but   there  is  always  great  <langer   tbat 
some   of    them    will    not    be  seen,  and 
will  be  planted   in  the  crop  the  follow- 
ing   season.     A   single     mixed    kernel 
planted   in  tbe   field,  produces   a  plant 
which     bears   from     fifteen     to     forty 
million   pollen    grains.     So   it   can  be 


readily  seen  that  such   mixture  is  soon 
carried  out  into  the  whole  field. 

The  only  safe  plan  is  to  select  the 
seed  corn  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  crossing.  If  mixed  kernels  are 
found  they  should  be  carefully  re 
moved  before  planting  time.  The 
corn  growers  will  make  more  perma- 
nent progress  by  careful  selection  in 
the  field,  than  by  any  other  means,  us- 
ing pure  varieties  of  corn  which  are 
acclimated  and  give  good  results  iu 
the  soil  and  under  the  conditions  tbat 
it  is  grown. 

It  has  been  definitely  determined  by 
exact  experiment  and  practical  experi- 
ence, tbat  by  selecting  ears  of  corn 
from  a  particular  type  of  plant  will 
tend  to  produce  that  plant  in  the  fol- 
lowing crops.  In  corn  we  are  at  a 
certain  disadvantage  because  while  we 
can  see,  measure,  weigh  or  otherwise 
study  the  plant  from  which  we  select 
the  ear,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
where  tbe  pollen  came  from  which 
fertilized  the  ear.  In  the  careful 
breeding  work  now  being  carried  on 
in  some  sections,  ears  are  mated,  and 
plaated  in  short  alternate  rows  in 
breeding  blocks.  The  ears  which  pro- 
duce tbe  best  rows  are  used  as  the 
mother  parents  and  detasseled  before 
the  tassels  open,  while  the  best  plants 
iu  the  rows  from  the  other  ear.s,  are 
used  for  pollen  production.  However, 
this  plan  is  probably  not  practical  in 
all  cases,  and  will  only  be  followed  by 
the  corn  breeder.  We  are  then  con- 
fronted with  tbe  problem  of  securing 
good  ears  from  good  stalks,  which  have 
been  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  as 
good  plants  as  possible.  The  only 
thing  that  practically  can  be  done  by 
the  grower  is  to  remove  the  tassels 
from  tbe  poor  ami  barren  stalks  and 
select  the  ears  from  tbe  best  plants  re- 
maining in  the  field  or  the  portion  of 
the  field  selected  for  saving  seed, 

Tbe  farmer  should  go  into  the  field 
before  the  corn  is  harvested  and  select 
tbe  best  stalks  bearing  the  best  type 
of  ears  for  seed.  If  the  corn  is  then 
mature  tbe  ears  can  be  husked  at  once 
and  stored  for  keeping,  but  if  the  corn 
is  only  ready  for  cutting,  the  corn 
plants  selected  should  be  cut  and 
stored  in  separate  shock,  and  when 
ready  for  husking  the  ears  can  be 
husked  out  and  hung  up  for  seed. 

After  the  ears  are  husked  out  they 
should  be  hung  up  in  a  tarn  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Tbe 
whole  secret  of  good  seed  in  the  spring, 
tbat  is  seed  that  will  grow  vigorously, 
is  in  getting  the  ears  thoroughly  dried 
out  iu  the  fall  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Seed  that  is  thoroughly  dry  and 
mature  is  not  injured  by  ordinary  cold 
weather.  The  poor  seed  corn,  weak  in 
vitality,  comes  from  seed  that  is  im- 
mature, or  contains  too  much  moisture 
which  during  cold  weather  freezes  and 
destroys  the  life  of  the  young  plants  in 
the  corn  kernels.  The  best  plan  in 
ordinary  practice  is  to  leave  two  or 
three  long  husks  attached  to  tbe  ears, 
and  by  these  busks  tie  two  or  three 
ears  together  and  bang  them  up  in  a 
barn  or  shed  which  can  be  opened  in 
drying   weather   and   closed    in    damp 
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weather.  The  curing  sheds  for  to- 
bacco would  be  the  best  possible  place 
for  drying  out  seed  corn,  if  there  is 
space  for  the  seed  corn  after  the  early 
tobacco  has  been  removed.  In  fact  the 
liig  seed  corn  etoring  houses  aie  being 
built  on  this  principle,  and  are  giving 
good  satisfaction. 

WHAT    TO    DO. 

Select  a  portion  of  the  field  for  seed 
gathering  and  if  possible  it  should  be 
selected  where  there  is  the  least  pos- 
sible chance  of  cross  fertilization  with 
other  varieties. 

Cut  out  or  detassel  the  poor  weak  or 
barren  stalks  in  this  jiortion  of  the 
field,  before  the  pollen  begins  to  fall 
from  the  tassels.  This  practice  is  to 
prevent  the  pollen  of  these  inferior 
stalks  fertilizing  the  ears  selected  for 
seed. 

Select  the  best  stalks  or  plants  for 
the  selectior  of  seed  ears.  If  the  corn 
is  to  be  cut  for  feeding  purposes,  cut 
these  selected  plants  and  store  where 
the  ears  can  mature  and  dry  out 
thoroughly. 

Husk  out  the  seed  ears  and  hang  up 
where  they  will  thoroughly  cure  before 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

Tobacco  Growers  Meet 

The  New  England  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association  held  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Dickinson's  hall,  Spring- 
field, July  29,  with  about  two  score 
luen  in  attendance.  The  morning  ses- 
sion opened  at  10  o'clock  and  closed  at 
noon,  the  time  being  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  consideration  of  changes  in 
the  by-laws. 

The  important  changes  made  in  the 
laws  were  that  in  the  future  non-mem- 
bers may  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  have  no  more 
rights,  and  the  officers  will  be  elected 
by  ballot  instead  of  by  the  old  method 
of  voting  openly. 

Resolutions  were  read  on  the  deatli 
of  Senators  Hawley  and  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticut, who  were  always  ardent  in 
their  aid  of  tobacco  raisers.  H.  S. 
Frye  gave  a  eulogy  of  the  senators. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  an  excellent  address  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins  ot  the  Connecticut  agricul- 
tural experiment  station.  He  spoke 
on  "Seed  Selection,"  and  after  the 
speech  the  members  spent  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  general  discussion  of  the 
topic.  Dr.  Jenkins  made  as  the  main 
point  of  his  talk  the  fact  that  it  is  just 
as  posible  to  improve  the  yield  and 
quality  of  tobacco  by  selection  and 
breeding  as  it  is  to  do  the  same  for 
corn  and  beet  sugar.  This  can  be 
done  by  choosing  the  best  plants  and 
covering  them  with  a  bag  to  keep  the 
seeds  from  mingling  with  those  from 
the  less  sturdy. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  station 
was  explained  at  some  length  in  con-' 
nection  with  the  above. 

Suffield 

The  long-looked-for  and  much- 
needed  rain  has  come.  While  the  to- 
bacco has  stood  up  well,  it  was  begin- 


ning   to  show    the  effects  of    the    hot, 
dry  weather. 

There  is  one  man  in  Suffield,  how- 
ever, who  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
clouds  for  water.  That  man  is  Her- 
man Ude.  Mr.  Ude  has  on  his  farm 
an  artesian  well  400  feet  deep,  the 
capacity  of  whicli  is  about  G,000  bar- 
rels of  water  daily.  The  water  from 
this  well  is  pniuped  on  the  tobacco 
land,  froru  HO  to  40  barrels  being 
allowed  to  run  between  each  two  rows. 
In  this  way  three  acres  can  be  watered 
in  a  day.  As  Mr.  Ude  has  about  30 
acres  of  tobacco,  the  pumps  are  kept 
going  day  and  uiglit  in  order  to  keep 
the  crop  properly  watered.  As  to  the 
final  result  of  his  experiment,  Mr.  Ude 
could  not  say,  as  he  has  tried  the 
scheme  only  a  few  days,  but,  judging 
from  the  way  the  plants  have  bright- 
ened up  in  the  short  time  he  has  tried 
it,  the  plan  appears  to  be  very  success- 
ful. His  crop  is  looking  good  and  is 
well  worth  seeing. 

Imports  Into  Costa  Rica 

U.  S.  Consul  John  C.  Caldwell,  at 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rico,  writes  that  by  a 
decree  issued  on  May  20,  1905,  the 
importation  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Costa 
Rica,  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
Government  monopoly,  is  made  free 
to  everyone.  The  rates  of  duty  are 
fixed  at  1.75  colons  plus  1 1^  centavos 
wharfage  and  special  tax,  a  total  of 
1.1614  colons  (83  cents  United  States) 
per  kilogram  (2.3046  pounds).  Izte- 
pequo  tobacco  is  excluded  from  this 
provision  and    remains   a    Government 


niuiiopoly.      The 
August  1,  190.'5. 


decree   takes     effect 


Kentucky  Tobacco 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  first  of 
August  Kentucky  tobacco  will  have 
all  been  put  on  the  market  and  dis- 
posed of.  Sales  are  constantly  show- 
ing a  falling  off  in  quantity,  most  of  it 
being  of  a  common  grade. 

Weather  Crop  Bulletin 

The  latest  reports  from  the  weatlitr 
crop  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agticnlture  on  the  condition  of  to- 
bacco plants  throughout  the  country 
show  that  the  general  condition  is 
promising  though  the  crop  is  suffering 
for  cultivation  in  Kentucky.  Good 
growth  is  reported  from  neaily  all  the 
tobacco  states  as  follows: 

New  England  -  Tobacco  showing 
well. 

New  York— Tobacco  growing  well. 

Pennsylvania  -  Tobacco  making 
rapid  growth. 

Maryland— Tobacco  growing  rapidly. 

Virginia  -  -  Tobacco  improved,  but 
still  late;  early  fields  coming  on  top. 

North  Carolina  —Tobacco  variable 
in  size  and  maturing  rapidly,  curing 
not  yet  general. 

Tennessee-  Tobacco  making  good 
growth. 

Kentucky  -  Tobacco  doing  well, 
needs  cultivation,  topping  begun. 

Indiana — Tobacco  in  good  condition. 

Wisconsin— Tobacco  good. 
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Swift's  Washing  Powder  is  the  Tidy  Housewife's  best  friend. 
Try  a  package  and  see  for  yourself. 
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A^rieultiiral    J'Jilucation. 

This  year  may  be  takeu  as  marking 
the  semic»uteuuial  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation iu  this  country.  Fifty  years  ago 
tlie  state  of  Michigan  took  steps  to 
establish  an  agricultural  college,  which 
was  the  first  iustitutiou  of  the  kind  iu 
the  United  States.  Two  years  from 
now  it  is  planned  to  celebrate  in  a 
fitting  way  the  anniversary  of  its 
opening. 

Things  always  move  more  slowly  at 
the  start,  bi*t  agricultural  education  is 
now  moving  faster  and  faster  every 
year,  so  that  with  the  r<ipid  develop- 
ment of  etflcient  courses  for  it  much 
greater  progress  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  near  future,  the  etifects 
of  which  will  be  far  reaching  in  our 
national  life.— Dr.  E.  W.  Allen. 


Why    Butter   I.s    High. 

Large  dealers  who  have  taken  time 
to  study  the  butter  situation  with 
some  care  express  themselves  sur- 
prised at  the  scarcity  of  butter.  They 
find  that  the  western  receiving  centers 
which  used  to  send  large  amounts  to 
the  east  have  now  scarcely  enough 
butter  for  their  own  use.  Both  Chicago 
and  New  Yorlc  have  unusually  small 
recciiits  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
compiler  of  the  Elgin  dairy  report  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  trouble  is 
not  underproduction,  but  is  owing  to 
the  increase  in  demand.  In  other 
words,  the  use  of  butter  has  more 
than  caught  up  with  the  production 
and  now  exceeds  the  ability  of  dairy 
farmers  to  nroduce  fine  bntlipr^ 


A    vegetable   Variation. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  fresh  vegetables, 
chicory  and  spinach  being  about  the 
only  resource  of  the  housewife,  tender 
young  hop  sprouts  are  exposed  for  sale 
In  the  Brussels  (Belgium)  market  and 
are  In  great  demand  during  the  sea- 
son, which  lasts  from  March  15  to 
April  15.  The  sprouts  are  cut  from  the 
foot  of  hop  plants  which  have  been 
covered  with  earth  during  the  winter 
months.  When  the  earth  Is  removed 
tlie  tender  sprouts  are  cut,  care  being 
exercised  to  leave  sufficient  to  form 
new  sprouts. — Gardening. 


Continuous  Potato  Groivingr. 

I  know  of  some  one  living  near  me 
who  has  grown  twenty-nine  crops  of 
round  potatoes  in  twenty-nine  consecu- 
tive j-ears  on  the'same  piece  of  ground, 
and  all  the  fertilizer  of  any  kind  that 
has  been  put  on  was  simply  stable 
manure.  I  know  that  to  bo  a  fact,  and 
I  can  produce  aflidavits  to  that  effect. 
When  he  dug  tlie  last  crop  I  was  there, 
and  the  crop  was  a  marvel.  The 
ground  was,  figuratively  speaking,  cov- 
ered with  elegant  potatoes.— President 
Skillman  of  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Societv.      

An   Art   Critic. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  new  oil 
painting?"  asked  Mrs.  Newrich. 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Newrich,  "It 
seems  good  enough  from  the  front,  but 
If  you  turn  it  round  and  look  at  the 
other  side  I  must  say  the  material 
seems  kind  o'  chear)." 


A  Prayer  Before  Work. 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  th^ 
petty  round  of  Irritating  concerns  and 
duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man;  helj) 
us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and 
kind  faces;  let  cheerfulness  abound 
with  industry;  give  us  to  go  blithely 
on  our  way  all  this  day;  bring  us  to 
our  resting  beds  weary  and  content 
and  imdishonored,  and  grant  us  in  the 
end  the  gift  of  sleep.  Amen!— Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 


Would  Like  to  Be  There. 

A  Maine  French  Canadian  mill  op- 
erative in  Biddeford  asked  his  over- 
seer for  a  few  days  leave  of  absence. 
Being  short  of  help,  the  overseer  asked 
him  if  it  was  anything  very  particular 
that  he  wanted  to  stay  out  for,  and  he 
replied,  "Yaasir;  I'm  goin'  to  git  mar- 
rit,  un  I'd  lak  be  there;  that  all." 

The  Tobacco  Acreage. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  acreage 
for  all  types  of  cigar  tobacco,  for  bur- 
ley  and  for  the  regie  or  dark  tobacco 
grown  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  a 
small  section  of  Indiana.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia sun  cured  and  the  Virginia  dark 
districts  the  acreage  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  the  Virginia 
bright  district  and  the  old  bright  belt 
of  North  Carolina  the  acreage  will  be 
decreased  to  some  extent.  In  the  new 
bright  belt  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  the  acreage  will  be  In- 
creased, the  increase  In  South  Carolina 
promising  to  be  quite  large.     '    -    T  ^ 


A  SUITABLE 
LOCATION 

For  Tobacco  Growers 

FOR  any  business  man,  professional 
man,  or  industry,  is  easily  obtained 
by  consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. CThe  proposition  submitted 
will  be  attractive,  embodying  just  the 
information  desired  to  intelligently  con- 
sider such  an  important  matter  as  change 
of  location.  4II.0ur  monthly  magazine  of 
Southern  opportunities  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  South. 


THE  LAND  OF 
MANATEE 

IS  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Amer- 
ica, heretofore  without  rail  facilities. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere salt-laden  and  perfumed  by  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape  fruit  and  guava  trees  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  ^.A 
land  of  perfect  health,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Manatee  booklets  describe  it 
in  detail. 


The  most  costly  piece  of  railroad  literature  ever  issued  is  the  special  Southern  edition  of  the  Seaboard 
Magazine  of  Opportunities, — yes  there  is  one  for  you.  It  is  unique,  contains  no  advertisements,  but  hundreds 
of  full  page  and  half  page  photo  gravures, — the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the  modern  printer's  art  and 
each  worthy  of  framing.     Sent  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage. 


J.  W.  WHITE 

SEABOARD    AIR    LINE    RAIL"WAY 


General  Industrial  ^gent 
Portsmouth,    Va. 
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LUTHBR  M.  case:. 


WINSTED,   CONNECTICUT, 
Packer  and  Dealer  in 


Connecticut    Leaf  Tobacco. 
Shade    Grown  j^j^ 
Sumatra    in    Bales. 


Main  Warehouse  and  Office,   Pine  Meadow,  Conn. 


BRJtMCH    IVJtREHOVSES: 

Southwick,  Mass., —  Foreman,  H.  L.  Miller. 
East  Canaan,  Conn., — Foreman,  L.  F.  fironson. 
Harkhamsted,  Conn., — Foreman,  L.  A.  Lee. 
North  Hatfield,  Mass.,— Foreman,  Willis  Holden. 
New  Hartford,  Conn., — Foreman,  James  Stewart. 


SUMATRA    PLANTATIONS: 


Pine   Meadow,  Conn., 
Barkhamsted,  Conn., 
Southwick,  Mass., 


25  Acres 
20  Acres 
15    Acres 


Always  in  the  market  for  old  Tobacco  if  well 
assorted  and  packed.  „st  Havana  Seed  Wrap- 
pers a  specialty,  assorted  and  sized  into 
thirty-two  {grades.         ...... 
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FRUIT  OUTLOOK. 


Hnelk  Uncertainty  In   the  Coniniereial 
Prospect  For  Apples. 

It  call  safely  be  said  that  the  out- 
look for  apples  throughout  the  Uuited 
States  Is  a  shade  less  satisfactory  thau 
early  in  June.  Reports  from  the  all 
ijnportant  Empire  State  coutiuue  to  tell 
of  Baldwins  showing  up  light;  other 
varieties  are  more  promising.  It  Is 
significant,  however,  that  orchardists 
in  some  of  the  most  prominent  apple 
producing  counties  of  New  York  are 
talking  "moderate  to  light  crop  this 
year."  They  base  their  belief  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  last  season  saw  a 
heavy  yield.  This  sentiment  is  re- 
flected by  coopers  offering  barrels  at 
lower  l)ids  than  could  be  obtained  last 
season. 

Special  advices  from  American  AgiM- 
culturist  correspondents  in  Kiagara 
county,  N.  Y.,  say  there  is  a  fair  to 
heavy  setting  of  all  varieties  of  apples 
except  Baldwins.  A  Wayne  county 
orchardist  writes  that  the  outlook  is 
for  half  of  last  year's  yield.  In  .\1- 
bauy  county  Hubbar.dstons  will  make 
a  fair  yield,  others  showing  up  light. 
In  Onondaga  the  drop  is  not  proving 
heavy,  yet  our  correspondent  says  that 
they  are  looking  for  no  more  than  a 
medium  to  fair  crop.  In  Erie  the  .Tune 
thinning   was   large   as   far   as   rinnlps 


are  concerned,  due  partly  to  very  wet 
weather.  In  Columbia  peaches  give 
indications  of  a  full  yield;  apples  fair. 
Peach  prospects  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing New  Y'ork  counties  are  excellent. 

In   ]>Iarylan(]. 

Writing  from  Maryland  a  big  com- 
mercial orchardist,  with  interests  in 
various  sections,  says  apple.,  promi.'c 
a  half  crop  in  Washington  county,  JId., 
Franklin  county,  Pa.,  and  Frederick 
county,  Va.  In  Cumberland  county,  P;i., 
apple  pro"jpccts  are  medium  to  fair. 
.Tune  drop  late  starting;  peaches  line. 
In  some  parts  of  New  .Ier.jey  plums 
and  cherries  are  light,  peaches  showing 
good  promise. 

The  Maryland  peach  crop  will  be 
light.  Early  prospects  for  tipple.,  in 
Virginia  were  excellent,  but  there 
came  a  marked  deterioration  last 
month. 

Ne-«'  Enp'lninl  and  Otlicr  Points. 

In  New  England  the  promise  fir 
peaches  is  most  excellent,  the  seiliug 
In  Connecticut  being  the  best  for  mnny 
years.  As  is  the  case  in  New  York, 
many  reports  from  New  England  te!l 
of  Baldwin  apples  showing,  up  light. 

Heavy  rains  in  southwestern  Michi- 
gan have  cut  down  the  apple  promise 
to  some  extent,  yet  many  districts  of 
that  state  report  the  general  fruit  out- 
look  as   favorable.     Illinois   and   Mis- 


souri orchardists  are  not  hopof'.'.l  of 
securing  gin;l  returns  from  apple;  tli:^ 
year.  In  tlia  latter  state  a  2.",  jier  (■o:;t 
crop  is  estimated  by  reliable  autlnn-i- 
ties.— American  Agriculturist. 


Neat  I'aclcnsrc  Per  Cucuniljer.s. 

A  neat  manner  of  packing  fine  cu- 
cumbers in  boxes  is  shown  in  the  cut. 
These     particular    ones,    pictured     by 


FIXE  CUCUMBERS  IN  BOXJiS. 

New  England  Homestead,  are  said  to 
have  been  grown  under  glass  and  fer- 
tilized by  bees.  They  were  sent  to 
the  New  Y'ork  market  and  have 
brought  the  grower  as 'high  .as  $2  per 
dozen  in  midwinter. 


If  the  first  spikes  of  strung  gladiolus 
are  cut  when  fairly  in  flower  tliey  will 
usually  throw  up  a  number  of  new 
spikes. 
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CORN   SILAGE. 


In    Mtik    Sinking   and    Steer   Feeding;. 
Midsuniuier    Benefits. 

Making  corn  into  silage  is  a  means 
of  preserving  the  grain,  as  well  as  the 
stalk,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
feeding  and  without  the  expense  of 
ehelllng  and  grinding,  says  Wilber  J. 
Eraser,  chief  in  dairy  husbandry  at 
the  Illinois  experiment  station.  In 
feeding  whole  corn,  either  in  the  ear 
or  shelled,  many  of  the  kernels  are  not 
digested.  With  silage,  the  grain  be- 
ing eaten  with  the  roughage,  nearly  all 
the  kernels  are  broken  during  masti- 
cation and,  since  they  are  somewhat 
soft,  are  practically  all  digested. 

By  the  use  of  the  silo  the  corn  Is  re- 
moved from  the  field  at  a  time  when 
no  injury  is  done  the  land  by  cutting 
It  up  while  soft.  As  the  corn  Is  cut 
before  the  blades  are  dry  enough  to 
Bhatter,  there  Is  no  waste  from  weath- 
ering, end  both  stalk  and  grain  being 
in  good  condition  the  whole  crop  Is 
consumed  by  the  stock,  while  with  dry 
shock  corn  a  large  percentage  of  the 
leaves  and  butts  of  the  stalk  Is  wasted. 

Being  a  succulent  feed,   corn  silage 

tends   to   heavy    milk   production   and 

should  be  clven  an  important  place  In 
the    ration    or    aairy    cows.      it    nas 

proved  an  important  factor  In  steer 
feeding  as  well  as  in  milk  production, 
but  a  steer  cannot  be  finished  on  sliage 
alone,  any  more  than  a  cow  can  pro- 
duce her  best  yield  of  milk  on  such  a 
ration. 

In  Midsummer. 

A    pasture    will    carry    much    more 


stocK  auiing  sprmg,  early  summer  and 
fall  than  it  will  through  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  midsummer.  By  helping 
the  pasture  out  at  this  season  with 
partial  soiling  the  cattle  not  only  have 
better  feed  during  this  critical  period, 
but  more  stock  can  be  carried  on  a 
given  area  than  by  pasturing  alone. 

Mr.  Fraser  also  remarks  In  bulletin 
101,  from  which  these  points  on  the 
sllo  are  taken,  that  as  land  Increases  In 
value  and  farming  becomes  more  In- 
tensive there  is  greater  need  for  soil- 
ing, and  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  providing  a  substitute  Is  by  means 
of  the  sllo.  It  requires  too  much  labor 
to  cut  gi-een  crops  every  day  and  haul 
them  to  the  cows,  and,  besides,  tliere 
Is  necessarily  a  great  loss  In  being 
obliged  to  feed  the  crops  before  they 
are  fully  mature  and  after  they  are 
overripe. 

Mr.  Fraser  concludes  that  no  crop 
rurnisnes  more  reeci  to  tne  acre  than 
corn,  and  with  the  silo  It  can  be  uti- 
lized for  soiling,  thus  permitting  the 
whole  crop  to  be  harvested  when  at 
the  right  stage  of  maturity  and  fed 
when  needed,  savlag  both  feed  and 
labor. 


on  a  la.vor  of  groen  vines  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  then  nail  on  another  cross 
piece,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  tlie 
stack,  finishing  off  with  gi\iss  hay. 
The  crosspiecos  prevent  the  vine:) 
packing  down  closely  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  stack. 
They  can  be  cured  and  kept  by  this 
method.  It  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive than  curing  In  Uie  field,  as  It  ne- 
cessitates tlic  handling  of  a  great 
amount  of  water  In  the  green  vines, 
and  tlic  cost  of  stuck  po!e,  crosspleces, 
etc..  nniounf'!  to  sninetliin!? 


flog  lUantire. 

Hog  manure  is  very  variable  In  com 
position  owing  to  the  variable  nature 
of  the  food  supplied  to  this  animal,  but 
Is  generally  rich,  although  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  water.  It  generates 
little  heat  in  decomposing.— W.  H. 
Beale. 


THE    GARDEN    KEYBOARD 


Pattlncr  Cowpeas  Up  Green. 

One  method  of  harvesting  cowpeas  Is 
to  put  them  up  green,  and  this  Is  sat- 
isfactory, according  to  a  very  good  au- 
thority, when  they  are  so  packed  that 
air  can  circulate  freely  through  them. 
One  of  the  motliods  of  putting  up  green 
Is  to  erect  a  stack  pole  and  nail  a 
strong  crosspiece  on  the  pole  extending 
to  the  outer  edges  of  the  stack      Put 


The  planting  of  maize  and  late  crop 
celery  Is  now  In  progress. 

Cultivation  will  In  part  protect  from 
midsummer  drought  and  keep  up 
growth. 

Green  com,  onions  from  sets,  cucum- 
bers, early  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage and  summer  squash  are  among 
toothsome  products  that  one  may  now 
gather  from  the  well  managed  garden. 

Trees  and  shrubs  thoroughly  watered 
at  times  during  the  dry  weather  will 
repay  the  trouble  in  greatly  Increased 
growth  and  beauty. 


^SoutHern   Location 

For  Your   Home, 

Your   Mantifacturingi   Plant, 

Your   Business. 

FARMS    IN   VIRGINIA,     NORTH    AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA,    GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA,     MISSISSIPPI,     KENTUCKY,     TENNESSEE. 


GOOD     LANDS    AT    LOW    PRICES. 

A  healthy  Climate,  Long  Growing  Season  and  an  all-the-year  working  Season. 

The  South  is  now  making  greater  progress  than  any  other  section.  If  you  would 
learn  about  its  developments  and  the  opportunities  for  good  locations  along  the 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  write  for  copies  of  our  publications,  which  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 


M.    V.    RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Mgent, 
iSoutHern  Railway,  WasKington,  D.  C. 
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INCORPORJtTED 


Growers  and  Packers 
of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Jtssorting  and  Packing  for  the  Trade 

Specia.lists  in  Selected  Tobacco  Seed  of  tHe 
Cig;ar-I^eaf  Varieties 


L. 


Plantation     Houses    and    Office    at 

Granby   Station 

N.   Y.,  N.  H.  Sr  H.  R.  R. 
Express,  Telegraph    and  Freight 

Jtddress:   Granby  Station 
Telephone:  Simsbury  32=14 


TARIFFVILLE 

Connecticut 


Sl. 


BUTTER  WEIGHT. 


"Wliat  One  Observer  Learned  From  a 
Visit    to   a   Grocery, 

Live  and  learn.  I  heard  a  respect- 
able looking,  motherly  soui,  making 
purdiases  for  tbe  family,  &ay  to  the 
grocer,  "Be  sure  to  give  me  butter 
weight,  <uow,  for  I've  been  a  long  time 
customer  of  yours."  '-Certainly,  Mrs. 
MacLaren,"  be  replied  cheerily,  "you 
are  entitled  to  it  if  any  one  Is."  Yet 
she  bought  no  butter. 

"What  Is  butter  weight?"  I  inquired 
when  she  had  gone.  "Why,  that's  just 
a  little  sop  we  hand  out  to  some  of 
our  old  customer-:,"  said  the  salesman. 
"Instead  of  making  an  exact  pound  of 
anything  they  buj'  we  make  it  a  frac- 
tion over,  which  tickles  them  nearly 
to  d«ath.  Of  course  we  are  particular 
to  let  them  see  they  are  getting  »more 
than  their  money's  worth;  hence  we 
lieep  their  trade." 

I  nest  asked  how  the  store  made  up 
for  this  extra  allowance.  "That's  dead 
easy,"  was  the  reply,  "but  as  it  is  a 
trick  of  the  trade  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  tell  everybody."  "Perhaps 
other  customers  receive  short  weight?" 
"If  they  do,  we  don't  let  'em  know  it." 

"Maybe  your  prices  are  just  a  frac- 
tion over  the  market?"  "Never!  We 
sell  cheaper  than  a«nyboJy."  "Maybe 
your  goods  are  inferior?"  At  that  he 
quailed. 

Referring  to  a  dictionary,  I  (learned 
that  butter  weight  Is  an  allusion  to  a 


custom  of  exacting  seventeen  or  eignt- 
een  ouBces  or  e\"en  more  to  the  pound 
of  butter,  possibly  on  the  ground  that 
the  water  In  It  would  soon  evaporate 
and  bring  the  pound  down  to  sixteen 
ounces.  In  Scotland  tron  weight  (twen- 
ty-one to  twenty-^ght  ounces  to  the 
pound)   was  used  in   buy'-  -  butter. 


G'ARDEN      SNA*PS.HOTS 


Half  the  secret  of  keeping  a  pleasure 
garden  in  proper  co"hdition  consTsts  in 
duly  regarding  the  little  things  that 
ought  to  be  (l)ne  and  doing  all  woij1<  at 
the  right  time. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  a  border  of 
lobelia  which  shall  look  like  a  long  blue 
ribbon  all  the  summer  through.  Lobe- 
lia is  grateful  for  small  attentions, 
flowering  freely. 

Lima  Beanm  In  Neiv  Jersey. 

Lima  boans  are  getting  to  be  auothe.- 
uncertainty.  Even  after  we  have 
grown  the  rtnes  we  do  not  feel  at,  al! 
certain  whether  we  will  harvest  a  crop, 
as  so  many  blossoms  and  tiny  pods 
drop  prematurely.  Some  of  us  have 
tried  to  overcome  this  b-y  leaving  only 
one  plant  to  a  pole  and  trltniaing  that 
(ino,  but  with  only  partial  succass.  It 
would  be  intere-sting  to  kuow  whether 
plantings  on  a  hillside,  where  there- 
was  good  air  drainage,  have,  in  this 
respect  fared  ile^'  better  than  ours  on 
the  flat  river  lands.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  try  it  my<«clf,  as  our  far^n  is 
not  high  enough  above  the  river.— H.  *,'. 
Taylor. 


Ameng  the  string  beans  tho^e' with 
the  'wax  colored  pods  are  liie  abll 
popular  with  many  persons  because 
most  attractive  In  th«  market  and  off 
tbe  table. 

The  white  limas,'  both  dwarf  and  tall 
lorts,  are  the  chief  dependence  -for 
green  sheHed  beans;  since  Dt«st  people 
abjectjto  colored  obcs. 

■The  deep  yellow  fleshed  varieties  of 
pumpkins  are  Yiret^wctfi  and  are'rrost 
largely  grown  in  the  nerth,  while  in 
the  south-  the  lighter  colored  ktada  ar« 
more  popular. 

The  oval  shaped  amd,Tery  dark|  col- 
ored GggBlanJ:  is  so  generally,  i>refeor^ 
that  the  light  colored  ^d  long  varieties 
are  seldom  see». 


"Seed  Spot"  Flantine. 

An  interesti-ug  way  of  planting  in  re- 
foresting waste  lands  i'S  koawu  as  the 
"seed  sp»t  met-hod"  and  consists,  ac- 
cording to  an  exchange,  in -breaking  up 
the  groiuid  in  small  spots  about  two 
feet  square  at  inter^vals  of  eight  feet 
away.    A  dozen  seeds  are  sonttered  on 

SIfe  loose  earth  and  lightly  covered 
ith  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  1»we 
years  old  one  Is  left  whereH>ropagated. 
The  others  are  used  to  plaut  in  Inter- 
vouing  spaces  each  way  and  In  other 
locations  as  needed. 
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The  Selection  of  Seed  Plants 

(Continued  fJom  pajje  5.) 

to  make  the  most  careful  selection  and 
who  bave  the  facilities  for  it,  to  pick 
the  leaves  from  the  separate  seed 
plants,  when  they  are  ripe,  cure  them 
as  usual  in  the  barn  with  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  keeping  the  leaves  of  each 
plant  by  themselves,  suitably  labeled. 
If  opportunity  offers,  let  them  be  fer- 
mented with  other  tobacco  during  the 
winter.  They  can  then  be  judged 
(juite  fairly  as  to  burn,  colors  and 
texture,  and  the  seed  of  the  very  best 
of  them  saved  for  the  following  crops. 
"When  the  pods  aie  matuie,  the  seed 
heads,  bags  and  all,  should  be  cut  off, 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  where 
they  can  thoroughly  dry  out  in  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  After  drying  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  them  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  much  below 
zero.  In  the  spring,  when  the  time 
comes   for  the   preparation  of  the  good 


seed  for  sowing,  the  largest  and  best 
pods  should  be  picked  off  by  hand,  and 
thoroughly  threshed  out  to  remove  all 
seed.  The  seed  should  then  be 
separated  with  the  seed  separator  of 
the  way  described  in  Bulletin  149  in 
this  Station.'' 

Now  we  do  not  imagine  that  the 
facts  here  pointed  out  are  to  revolu- 
tionize the  growing  of  tobacco  in  the 
state.  They  show,  however,  how 
glowers,  by  themselves,  have,  in  our 
experiments,  already  secured  and  how 
others  can  secure  better  and  more 
uniform  crops  and  can  overcome  the 
tendency  of  our  tobacco  to  become  too 
large  for  the  most  profitable  use. 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Shamel, 
leptesenting  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Station  at  New  Haven  are  co- 
operating both  in  the  study  of  the  im- 
provement of  tobacco  by  selection  and 
hybridizing  and  also  in  giving  practical 


FIGURE  5. 


help  to  tobacco  growers  who  wish  to 
test  our  work  on  their  farms.  We 
plan  to  visit  farms  together,  just  before 
topping  time,  to  help  any  who  are 
interested  in  selecting  and  capping 
plants.  Any  who  wish  for  such  assist- 
ance are  invited  to  write  to  (he  Agri- 
cultuial  Station  at  New  Haven. 

Bulletin  1.50  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  applies  for  it,  as  long  as  the 
edition  lasts. 

Tariffville 

Tobacco  is  suffering  for  the  want  of 
rain.  If  the  drouth  continues  for 
another  ten  days,  the  crop  wil  be  very 
short  in  this  section. 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  started 
topping  their  tobacco  and  some  of  the 
early  set  will  soon  be  ready  to  cut. 

Robert  Forsythe  is  building  him  a 
new  shed  300x40  feet  with  20  feet 
posts. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  section 
are  saving  some  of  their  seed  under 
bag  this  season  and  if  they  are  careful 
in  making  their  selections,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  profit  by  it,  as  can  be  proven 
by  noticing  the  selections  which  have 
been  made  for  the  past  two  years. 
Selections  made  for  the  past  two  years 
conform  in  every  way  to  their  present 
plant.  And  at  the  government  experi- 
ment conducted  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  at 
the  Indian  Head  Plantation,  Granby 
Station,  can  be  seen  over  100  different 
selections  besides  many  hybrids  some 
of  which  give  promise  of  becoming 
very  valuable  to  the  growers  in  the 
open  field.  It  will  pay  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  their  to- 
bacco crop  to  visit  this  plantation. 

Windsor    Locks 

The  tobacco  crop  is  coming  along 
finely.  The  plants  are  beginning  to 
bud  ani  blossom  in  many  fields.  The 
recent  rain  came  just  in  time  to  help 
the  plants  the  most.  There  seems  to 
be  every  indication  of  a  successful  crop 
and  one  which  will  exceed  that  ol  last 
year.  The  crop  then  was  a  large  one, 
but  because  of  unfavorable  weather  the 
quality  was  not  of  the  best.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  such  will  not 
be  the  case  with  this  season's  crop. 
The  increased  acieage  of  this  year's 
shows  that  the  fanners  have  staked  a 
gteat  deal  nn  their  tobacco  fields,  and 
a  heavy  hailstorm  or  a  strong  wind 
would  do  irreparable  clauiage. 

Westfield 

Several  liumlred  acres  of  fine  to- 
bacco will  soon  be  ready  to  top.  West- 
field  tobacco  stands  high  with  buyeis 
and  attribntes  which  some  Massachus- 
etts-grown leaf  does  not  possess  are 
claimed  for  the  Westfield  product. 

A  larger  amount  of  money  has  been 
expended  for  new  barns  and  other 
paraphernalia  in  Westfield  tlian  in  any 
other  Bay  State  town  the  past  year. 

South    Granby 

The  crop  is  growing  exceedingly 
fast  these  hot  days. 

'James  Whitcomb  has  twelve  acres 
and  there  are  more  acres  in  this  vicin- 
ity than  before  in  two  or  three  seasons. 


